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You, Too, Can Learn 
To Boss This Jq@ 


les met 


“Electrical Experts” Earn $12 to $30 Dag 


WHAT’S YOUR FUTURE ng 


Trained “Electrical Experts” are in great demand at the highest salaries, and the opportunities for advances dgnature 
and a big success in this line are the greatest ever known, ” 


“Electrical Experts” earn $70 to $200 a week. Fit yourself for one of these big paying positions. 


Be an “Electrical Expert” 
Today even the ordinary Electrician—the “screw driver’ kind—is making money—big money. But it’s 
trained man—the man who knows the whys and wherefores of Electricity -the “Electrical Expert"—who Is pi 
out to “boss” ordinary Electricians—to boss Big Jobs—-the jobs that pay. 


$3,500 to $10,000 a Year 


Get in line for one of these “Big Jobs” by enrolling now for my easily-learned, quickly-grasped, righ 
minute, Spare-lime Home Study Course i. Practical Electricity. 


Age or Lack of Experience No Draw-Back 
You don't have to be a College Man; you don't have to be a High School graduate, My Course in Electrid 
is the most simple, thorough, and successful in existence, and offers every man, regardless of age, education, 
previous experience the chance to become, in a very short time, an “Electrical Expert.” able to make fromf 


to $200 a week, 
I Give You a Real Training 
As Chief Engineer of the Chicago Engineering Works I know exactly the kind of training a man needs! 


the best positions at the highest salaries. Hundreds of my students are now earning $3,500 to $10,000. Many ar 
successful ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS, 


Your Success Guaranteed 
So sure am [that you can learn Electricity—so sure am I that after studying with me, you, too, can @ 
the “big money” class in eiectrical work, that I will guarantee under bond to return every single? 


paid me in tuition if, when you have finished my course you are not satisfied it was the best Inve 
you ever made. 


FREE— Electrical Working Outfit—FREE 
I give each student a Splendid Outfit of Electrical Tools, Materials and Measuring Instrum 
absolutely FREE, lLalso supply them with Drawing Outfit, examination paper. and many ®@ 
,/ things that other schools don't furnish. You do PRACTICAL work—AT HOME. Youstan 
in after the first few lessons to WORK AT YOUR PROFESSION In a practical way. 
Chicago Engl- 


couse Get Started Now—Write Me 

1918 Sunnyside Aven I want to send you my Electrical Book and Proof Lessons both FREE. These cost you 
Chicago, % and you Noe’ them. Make the start today for a bright future in Electricity. Sat 

Dear Sir: Send at once ty — 


Sample Lessons, your Big 4%. fas L. COOKE, Chief Engin , 
Book, and fall’ particulars o> 


CHICAGO ENGINEERYNG WOR 


Nept. 436, 1918 Sunnyside Ave., CHICAGO, 


OU CAN DO IT 
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The Oliver Typewriter—Was $100—Now $64 


The Guarantee of a $2,000,000 Concern that it is the Identical Model 


Be your own salesman and save $36. You eet the identical typewriter formerly priced 
tio—not a cent’s alteration in value. The finest, the most expensive, the latest Oliver 
Node. Old methods were wate During the war we learned that it was unnecessary 
have great numbers of traveling salesmen and numerous, expensive branch houses 
firoughout the country. We were also able to discontinue many other superfluous, costly 
sles methods. You benefit by these savings. 


Brand New—Never Used don't want to pay double, and who wants 
a lesser typewriter? You may have an 
Do not confuse this with offers of earlier Oliver for free trial by checking the cou- 


inodels, rebuilt or second-hand. Note +4 pon below. 
imature of this advertisement. This is information. 
? ncern. 
half pri An Amazing Book 
eoffer new Olivers at nearly half price 
All the secrets of the Typewriter world are revealed in our 

eause we have put typewriter selling on startling book entitled “Th Cost of Typewriters—The 

Reason and the Remedy’’—sent free if you mail the coupon 
efficient, scie ntific hasis. now, Also our catalog. Order your free trial Oliver or ask for 
You now deal direct—sell to yourself, further information at once. 


vith no one to influence you. This puts Avoid disappointment —order now to secure immediate delivery. 
the Oliver on a merit test. Canadian Price $82 
The entire facilities of this Company The 
awe devoted exclusively to the production Ol iV 
ad distribution of Oliver Typewriters. 
You Save $36 VWeewriter Gmpany 
This is the first ti in his : 736 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 
os the first time in his- Mail NUTE CAREFULLY—This coupon will bri 
ory that a new standard $100 either the Oliver Nine for free trial ot 
has been offered ThisCou Further information. Check carefully which 
Remember, we do isloupon Pees 
cheaper nor different. But the 736 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
ame splendid Oliver r used by Os Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection, 
keep it, 1 will 


if! 
pay $64 at the rate of $4 per month. The title to 
remain in you until ly paid for. 


Or you may ask for further 


A shipping point is 
his does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose to 
return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the end of five 
jays 
Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book ~‘‘The 
High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy,”’ your 
de luxe catalog and further information. 


We ship direct from the factory to 
you. No money down—no red _ tape. 
Try the Oliver Nine at our expense. If 
jou decide to keep it, send us $4.00 per 
nonth, If you return it, we even re- 
lund the outgoing shipping charges. 
You are not placed under the slightest 
ligation. That's our whole plan. We 
tly on your judgment. We know you 


Street Address 


oO. 
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CONTENTS 


THE MYSTERY OF MRS. BRANDRETH 
Complete Novelette 

Mrs. Brandreth was that most enigmatic of all things, a mysterious woman. And 
yet there was about her nothing of guile. In reading this tale you'll enjoy guess. 
ing ag what her game was. 

TREES IN STARLIGHT. Verse. - Grace Hazard Conkling | 

THE ONE-WAY STREET. Short Story . . Gertrude Brooke Hamilton 
In established circles there is but one road for a young woman to travel, and it's a 


narrow one. Sudden turnings about inevitably spell disaster. But Drusilla Ward 
turned before she considered. 


SPRING SONG. Verse Daisy Conway Price , 
THE IMPOSTOR. Short Story . Alice L. Tildesley 

A novel tale about love and politics. Whic h meant more to the woman? 
SPIRIT. Verse ‘ . Betty Earle 
THE HIDDEN GARDEN. short Suey . . Hughes Cornell 


A romantic tale of a flood country which many ditterent kinds of weapons 
wielded. 


THE GOLDEN MOMENT. Verse . . Richard Butler Glaenzer 
THE THING THAT MATTERS. Short Story . Elizabeth Newport Hepbum 


A tale which sets forth amazingly the real feminine temperament, as manifested 
in different types of women. 


VILLANELLE OF EXILE. Verse. . Walter Adolphe Roberts 
A GAME OF POKER. Short Story . ; Thomas Burke 


Another of the well-known “Limehouse” tales with an interesting psychological 4 
significance. 


MORE SUPER-WOMEN. Series . Anice Terhune 
Mabel Paul: The Siren of South Africa. 
THE HILL ROAD—PANAMA. Verse . Glenn Ward Dresbach 
THE MURDER OF WILLIAM JOSCELYN FERRIS Beatrix Demarest Lloyd 
Short Story 
A mystery tale, with unusually human motivation. 
I HOLD A BRIEF FOR BEAUTY. Verse ‘ . Louise Heald 
THE ARRANT ROVER. Serial ‘ ‘ * Berta Ruck 


In which Lucy Joy, Archie's first love. is married, and Archie finds himself 
curiously indifferent, Perhaps because he has just encountered Ethel Johnstone, 
is war nurse, whom he is slowly coming to admire deeply. 


AT THE END OF THREE YEARS ; : . Steuart M. Emery 
In all dramatic happenings the end is what counts, Here's a tale which is the end 
of a stirring human drama that has gone before. ° 


THE PRIM LITTLE ROAD. Verse . ‘ . Annette Wynne. . 
AINSLEE’S BOOKS OF THE MONTH , . R. M. P. and C. M. L, 
IN BROADWAY PLAYHOUSES . Dorothy Parker 
TALKS WITH AINSLEE’S READERS . . . The Editor 


C. N. and A. M. Williamson 


Yearly Subscription, $2.00 aap Copies, Twenty Cents 


Monthly ine New York. Ormond G. Smith, 
(George (Smith, Secretary rer, 79- Seve w Yo Copyri 1921, by Ainslee’s Magazine Go., 
1921, by. Rinslee’ s Mag: 


York. Cop azine C ‘ublishers everywhere are cautioned: 
using any of contents of this inte: Second-class Matter, September 11, 1902, 


tt New York, N. Y.. Canadian subscription, $2.36. Foreign $2.72. 
subscribe through agents to you, © are daily made by persons who have been thus 
IMPORTANT-~— Authors, agents, and ablighers § ste Ly y— to note that thie firm does not paste itself responsible for loss of 
manuscripts while at this ine = J sit; cannot undertake to hold uncalled-for nuscripts for a longer 
hs. If the by of manus script ti is expected, postage should be inclosed. 
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SOLID OAK 
Living Room Suite Mg 


Brings Hartman’s Elegant 7-piece Suite 
mt ake Over a! Full Year to Pay 


did 


suite ge Arm Rocker, u 
Bide Chalk Library Ta pholstered 
Tabourette and. Bigsko—all beautifully finish. Seats and Backs 


Rocker and Chair about high and have 
seats 19x19 = Backs 22 in, from seat. Sewing Rocher er and Side Chair 
about 34 in. high, in. Seem bigh:leas2 i 
in, Library Table, stan n. n. 
Extra Larg @ square. Paneled ends and roomy bookshelf, Tabour- / 
Table ette eta 10x10 inches. Height 16 inches. 
ks large and heavy. Shipped — 

out (fully boxed, “knocked down” HARTMAN Furniture & Carpet Co. 
freight) fromChicago 3038 Wentwe rth Ave. Dept. cage 
Shipping weight about 180 “ Send the 7-Piece fects ving Room Suite 

Order No. 110CMA15. Price $29. 95. only If not rs wills ship it 


‘ou will refund my 
$1.00 down. Balance $3 00 and pay freight both ways. If Iwi 


Bargain 392-nege | 00 per month until the price, $89.96, 


styles and amazin, re, rugs, linoleum, 


stoves, matches, silv dishes, washing machines, se sew: 


FURNITURE & CARPET CO. 


3019 Aye. Rent. 
1921, by Chicago § Town 
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Back! 


ishing every 


People’s Favorite Magazine 


on returning to its all-fiction policy, rejuvenated Sv 
enlarged, has been heartily welcomed back by its hogflz 


of readers. Once again Propte’s is publishing th 
kind of fiction that made the magazine distinctive an( 
a favorite for years—big, absorbing novels of advyep. 
ture, of the great outdoors, and refreshing, huma 
short stories of every variety. 


These famous authors: 


FRANK L. PACKARD 


GEORGE ALLAN ENGLAND 


J.ALLAN DUNN WILLIAM H. HAMBY 


Striking short stortes by these new writers: 


CARL CLAUSEN ROBERT SHANNONP= 


HAPSBURG LIEBE E. M. POATE 
Cc. V. BRERETON HENRY C. VANCE 


Two Propte’s features for July: A new story bys" 


FRANK L.PACKARD and a new John Solomo 


novel by H. BEDFORD-JONES, one of the fastest] 


moving and most thrilling stories of San Franciscoifes 


underworld ever written! 


Propte’s Favorrre Macazine is giving you something§= 


new, something different in up-to-date fiction. Buy 
a copy of the current June number; read “Tiger Lily, 
“Apache,” “Pirates Two,” “ 
be convinced! 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


Short Stories and Photoplays 


Songs, Poems, etc. 


IN BUSINESS, fur- 
men and women $30 to 
“Specialty Candy 
Rags- 


START YOL 
hing qverything 

perating 
angie re Booklet free. 
Bo. 


we CO., x 98, Kast Orange, N. 
ETEC 

BE TE 

436 

cy, Mo 


xce 
T. 


rite 


yeN—Age 17 to 55. Experience unneces- 
igs. Travel; make secret investigations, re- 
Salaries; expeuses. American For- 
| Detective Agency, 114, St. Louis. 


s—Large manufacturer 

sell hosiery, underwear, shirts, 

skirts, waists. shoes, clothing, etc. 

Write for free samples. Madison Mills, 503 
New York. 


TIRE AGENTS. Exclusive re 
fp we and sell the new Mell Ext 
my Tires. (No seconds.) Guarantee 
Miles. Wholesale Prices 
tions furnished. Mellinger Tire 


wants 


ntatives 


Co., 976 
angsas City, Missouri. 

ILWAY TRAE INSPECTORS earn 
im $110 to $200 per month and expenses. 
if desired. Unlimited advancement. 
age limit. We train you. Positions fur- 
under guarantee. yrite for Booklet 
1 8, Standard Business Training Insti- 
Buffalo, 


“h0.00 WORTH of fine st toilet soaps, 

fumes, wilet waters, spices, etc. 

fre to ys on our refund plan. 
» Dept. 427, St. Louis, » Mo 

“WEN WANTED for Detective W Work. Ex- 

erence unnecessary. Write J. Ganor, 

emer U. S. Gov't Detective. 120, St. Louis. 


BIG MONEY. 


per- 
absolutely 
Lacas- 


EARN BIG 
nvel. Great Demand. Fascinating work. 
unnecessary. Particulars free. 
Wie, American Detective System, 1968 
N. Y. 


AGENTS, $60 to $200 a Week, Free Sam- 

Gold Sign Letters for Store and Of- 
in windows. Any one can do it. Big de- 
mad. Liberal offer to general agents. 
Mellie Letter Co., 431T N. Clark Street, 
Chicago. 


BEA DETECTIVE— Wonderful 
tuities; particulars free. Write 
MM East 79th, New York, Dept. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS are 
ihe, $1400, $1600 and $1800 at 
Clerk and other 
, former Civil Service 
Euminer, prepare you. Write Today for 
booklet. Patterson Civil tvice 

hol, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 


CASH in on bone-dry bill, Make $6 a 
fy easy. Will show you how with our 
encentrated pure fruit drinks. Wanted 
berywhere. Small Package; just add 
mer, Here’s the chance of lifetime. 
(ab your territor Write quick. Amer- 
tn Products (o., 4884 American Bldg., 
Cacinnati, Ohio. 


oppor- 
agner, 


desir- 


Wanted to Buy 


MAIL DIRECT TO THE REFINERS any 
told, silver, magneto points, old watches, 
monds, platinum, old or broken jewelry, 
teeth, gold or silver ores or nuggets, 
War Bonds & Stamps. Send them to us to- 
tay. Highest pr paid in cash by return 
Goods seturned in 10 days if you're 
mM satisfied. The Ohio Smelting & Refining 
53 Lennox Biig., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Farm Lands 


TEXAS LAND $6. 00 PER ACRE. In 
Mets from ten acres up with warranty deed 


Perfect title. H. J. 


McMullen, 
» San Antonio, 


Texas. 


Bedell 


WRITE 
Stories for pay 
right Book and 
porting Syndicate (406), St. Louis, Mo. 


WRITE. PHOTOPLAYS: § $25—$300 
any one for suitable ideas. Experience un- 
necessary; complete outline Free. Producers 
League, 439 St. Louis, 


FREE to writers-—-A wonderful little book 
of money-making hints, suggestions, ideas; 
the A B C of successful Story and Movie 
writing. Absolutely Free, Just address 
Authors’ Press, Dept. 89, Auburn, N. Y 


NEWS ITEMS and Short 


paid 


WRITERS! = Stories, Poems, 
are wanted for publication, 
reau, 175, Hannibal, Mo. 


Plays, ete., 
Literary Bu- 


SHORT STORIES, 
edited, criticised, 
Fred Willenbecher, 
town, Pa. 


Novels, Photoplays 
typed and marketed, 
Literary Editor, Allen- 


YOU CAN WRITE  Photoplays. 
prices paid. We show you how; write for 
Free outline. California Exchange, Sausa- 
lito, California, 


QVANTED for California 
0 Stories, Articles, for pub- 
Criticism free; sell on Commis- 
sion. Experience unnecessary—Plot Chart 
Free. Submit Manuscripts or write, Har- 
vard Company, 460, San Francisco, 


PHOTOPLAYS 
Producers. Als 
lication. 


YOU Write the Words for a Song. 
compose the music free and publish 
Send Song-Poem to-day. B. 
W. 125th St., New York, 


We'll 
same. 
Lenox Co., 271 

WRITE A SONG 
Home, Comic or any subject. 1 
music and guarantee publication. 
words to-day. Edward Trent, 625 Reaper 
Block, Chicago. 

WRITE THE WORDS FOR a4 SONG! 
We will write the music and guarantee pub- 
lication on a royalty basis. Submit poems 
on any subject. Seton Music Company, 920 
8S. Mich shigan Ave., Room m 109, Chicago, 


POEM, Love, Mother, 


YOU WRITE WORDS 1 FOR A sonc— 
We write the music, publish and secure a 
copyright. Submit poems on any subject. 
The Metropolitan Studios, 914 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Dept. 210, Chicago, Illinois. 

HAVE you SONG POEMS? I have 
best proposition. Ray Hibbeler, D102, 4040 
Dickens Ave., Chicago. 


SONGWRITERS! Learn of the public’s 
demand for songs suitable for dancing and 
the opportunities greatly changed conditions 
offer new writers, obtainable only 

“Songwriters Manual & Guide’’ sent 
Submit your ideas for songs at once for free 
criticism and advice. We revise poems, com- 
pose music, secure copyright and facilitate 
free public ation or outright sale of songs. 
Knickerbocker Studios, 304 Gaiety Bldg., 
New York. 


Patents and Lawyers 


“INV ‘ENTORS desiring to secure patents 
should write ed our guide-book ‘“‘How To 
Get Your Patent.” Send sketch or de- 
scription for ont “opinion of its patentable 
nature. ae & Co., Dept. 412, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


dese tiption 
opinion of its patentable nature. Highest 
references. Prompt Attention. Reason- 
able Term Victor J. em & Co., 767 
Ninth, Washington, 


PATENTS. references. 
reasonable. Best results. Promptness as- 
sured. Booklet free. Watson E. Coleman, 
ery Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, 


Rates 


LEARN SONGWRITING. Complete 
Course By Mail. Send Today for informa- 
tion. Plaza Music Service, 18 Hudson St., 
Worcester, Mass. 


SONG WRITERS—Have you ideas? Send 
for my_ guaranteed proposition. Casper Na- 
than, Mamerre Bldg., Chicago. 


ATTENTION SONGWRITERS! Our in- 
teresting pamphlet explains our method ef 
professionally placing your song poems be- 
fore the reliable publishers. Superior Song 
Studio, 1547 Broadway, New York. 


Mail Order Business 

I MADE $25 
Business Home. 
Booklet. Stamp. 


,000 with small Mail 
Sample article 2! Fre 
Alss Scott, Cohoes, N. Y 


Mechanical Drawing 


PATENTS promptly procured. 
Fees. Best References. 
Model. George P. Kim 
Patent Law, 18 H Loan 
Washington, D. C. 


Moderate 
Send Sketch or 
mel, Master of 
& Trust Bidg., 


PATENTS SECURED. 
Avoid dangerous delays, Send 

“Record of livention’’ form 
Book telling How to Obtain a Patent. Send 
sketch or model for examination. Pre- 
liminary advice without charge. Highest 
references. Write Today. J. L. Jackson & 
Co., 135 Ouray Bldg., Washington, D. C 


INVENTIONS WANTED. 
alty for ideas. 
223, St. Louis, 


Prompt Service. 


Cash or Roy- 
Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 
Mo. 


PATENTS—Send for free book. Contains 
valuable information for inventors. Send 
sketch of your invention for Free Opinion 
of its patentable nature, ime. service 
(Twenty years experience). 
Talbert, 4929 Talbert Bidg., 


t 
Washington, 


Automobiles 


AUTOMOBILE 
Garagemen, send 
sample copy 


owners, Repairmen and 
address to-day for free 
American Automobile Di- 


A. TO THE FARM—Good living, suc- 
choice selections, 

land. 

We help you 

rt, X- First National Bank 


rest, ¢ helpful, instructive infor- 
mation on overhauling, ignition troubles, 
carburetor efficiency, engine knocks, wiring, 
storage batteries simplified, ete. Clearly ex- 
plained, profusely illustrated. American 
Automobile Digest, 509 Butler Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati. 


Please mention this magazine when answerine 


LEARN MECHANICAL DRAWING = at 
home in your spare time. I am a Drafts- 
man working at the drawing board every 
day and can teach you by mail, exactly 
what is required in a drawing room, with- 
out wasting your time on needless frills, 
as some schools do. C. O. Smith, Mechan- 
ical Draftsman, Box 6618, South Phila- 
delphia, Lester, Penna. 


Personal 


DO You want success? To win friends 
and be happy? Wonderful results. ‘‘Suc- 
cess’’ key and Personality sketch for 10c and 
birthdate. Thomson-Heywood, 300 Chron- 
icle Bldg., San Francisco. 


ASTROLOGY—STARS TELL  LIFE’S 
story. date and dime for trial 
reading. 307 Jefferson, Kansas City, 

issouri, 74. 


Lame People 


THE PERFECTION EXTENSION SHOE 
for any person with one short limb. 
unsightly cork irons, 
with ready-made 
Write for booklet. 
St, N. 


m 
Shipped, on trial. 
yotz, 105 E. 28th 


Stammering 
ST-STU-T-T-TERING And Stammering 
Cured At Home. Instructive booklet free. 
Walter McDonnell, 80 Potomac Bank Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
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Play the Hawaiian Guitar 
Just Like the Hawaiians! 


Our method of teaching is so simple, plain and easy 
that you begin on a piece with your first lesson. 
In half an hour you can play it! We have reduced 
the necessary motions you learn to 
only four—and you acquire these 
in a few minutes. Then it is only 
a matter of practice to acquire the 
weird, fascinating tremolos, stacca- 
tos, slurs, and other effects that 
make this instrument so delightful. 
The Hawaiian Guitar plays 
any kind of music, both the 
melody and the accompani- 
Your tuition fee in- 
a beautiful Hawaiian 
all the necessary ye 
s and steel bar and 52 . A typical homeless Serbian 
complete lessons and pieces of (Qam = boy—stumbling toward man- 
music. he 200,000 were 
Special ments for 4 ‘ orphaned children. niess 
oun have we lend him a hand he is 


doomed to vagrancy, ignor- 
Send Coupon ance, misery and bi 
Get Full Particulars FREE 


First Hawaiian Conservatory of Music, Inc. 
233 Broadway NEW YORK 


the HAWAIIAN GUITAR. send com H omeless 
unless you help 


For $6 a month—$72 a year —you can sy 
~ “ “ chi and give him a decent chance in 
Write Name and Address Clearly 50,000 war orphans need this help. A $72 = 
tribution will place one child in a Serbian fam 
home for a year, give him clothing, medic: 
attention and schooling. Your aid—to whatever 
extent — is desperately needed. Full accounting 
returned. Send a month’s contribution today to 


Serbian Child Welfare Association 
7 West Eighth Street : New York City 


- 


You can make from $1 to $2 an hour 
writing show cards in your spare time, quickly 
and easily learned by our new simple method. No can- 1 This Interesting Free Bo 
vassing or soliciting. We sel! your work and pay you cash each week. . shows how you can become a skilled pl 
Full particulars and booklet free. Write today of mane, or oon in your own home 
one-quarter usual cost. Dr. Quinn's fame 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 3 A Written Method is endorsed by pad 
240 Ryrie Building sicians of 
Yonge & Shuter Streets, Toronto, Canada hey, within 4 
easy to understand. 
old or young. All music tree. Diploma granted. 
64-page free book, ‘‘How to Learn Piano.”’ M, L. Qui 
tory, Studio AF26, 598 Columbia Rd., Boston, 25, Mass 


This month’s Bulletin a di RUBBER IRES 
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rest, trust you, 
SENT ON APPROVAL 
_ Goodyear Miller and Firestone new 


Write now for this 
A postal will do. 


HARRIS-GOAR COMPANY 
Dept. 652 KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Pay only efter examination at ex 
Unwray ped section for inspection. 
the er value return ship- 
‘und your 
32x4% $13.50 
33x 4% 14.25 
14.75 


e 
ment and we will ref 


Chas. Evans, carpenter, of Ind., 


earned $100 weekly last year. 
Gibbard of Mich. did $60,000 business in 
1920. Others had sensational records. 
All did it with Haywood's Tire Surgery. f 13.28 
. Twelve years ago | began with $1000 and new Standard-Make Tabe 
tire repair idea. Now own $400,000 business. I’ve started EACH TIRE 
hundreds of men from all walks of life—without experience— 
with very little capital—on same road to financial success. 
me start YOU. Write Pres. 
HAYWOOD TIRE & 
1331 Capitol Indianapolis, indiana 
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“CIGARETTES 
Smoke Omar forAroma 


‘ 


The same thing you look for in a cup of 
fine coffee —AROMA— is what made 
OMAR such a big success. 
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CHAPTER I. 


ICE end of a honeymoon I’m 
having!” Jim grumbled. “With 
my wife thinking and talking 

all the time about another fellow.” 

“My darling, adored man!” I ex- 
claimed. “You know perfectly well 
that you’re the background and under- 
current and foundation of all my 
thoughts every minute of the day and 
night. And this ‘other fellow’ is 
dying.” 

Yes, “darling, adored man” were my 
adjectives for Jim Courtenaye, whom 
I had once abused. But he was no 
longer my “forty-fourth cousin four 
times removed.”” He was my very own 
husband and the pivot of my world. 

All the same, if a cat may look at 
aking, a bride may just glance at a 
man who isn’t her bridegroom. 

“Ruling passion strong in marriage, 
I suppose,” said Jim. “I bet you'd like 
to try your hand at ‘brightening’ that 
chap, though judging from his face, 
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he’s almost past even your blandish- 
ments. I wouldn’t be past ‘em, not in 
my coffin! But it isn’t every man who 
can love as I do, you minx.” 

“And it isn’t every man who has 
such a perfect woman to love,” I capped 
him with calm conceit. “But I wish I 
could ‘brighten’ that poor fellow. Or 
else I wish that some one else would!” 

And at that very instant my wish was 
granted in the most amazing way! 

A girl came—but no, I mustn’t let 
her appear upon the scene quite yet. 
First I must explain that Jim and | 
were on shipboard, coming back to 
England from America, where we had 
been having the most wonderful honey- 
moon. Jim had taken me out West, 
and showed me the places where he had 
lived in his cowboy days. We had rid- 
den long trails together, in the Grand 
Cafion of Arizona, and in the Yosem- 
ite Valley of California. I had never 


imagined that life could be so glorious, 
and our future together, Jim’s and mine, 
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stretched before us like a dream of joy. 
We were going to live in the dear old 
Abbey which had been the home of the 
Courtenayes for hundreds and hundreds 
of years, and travel when we liked. Be- 
cause we were so much in love and so 
perfectly happy, I yearned to make at 
least a few thousand other people happy 
also, though it did seem impossible that 
any one else on earth could be as happy 
as we were. 

This was our second day out from 
New York on the Acquitania, and my 
spirits had been slightly damped by dis- 
covering that two fellow passengers, if 
not more, were extremely unhappy. 
One of them lived in the stateroom next 
to our suite. At night in my cabin I 
could hear her crying and moaning to 
herself in a fitful sleep. I had not seen 
her, so far as I knew, but I fancied 
from the sound of those sobs that she 
was young. 

When I told Jim, he wanted to 
change cabins with me, so that I should 
not be disturbed. But I refused to 
budge, saying that I “wasn’t disturbed.” 
My neighbor didn’t cry or talk in her 
sleep all through the night by any 
means. Besides, once I had dropped 
off, the sounds were not loud enough 
to wake me. This was true enough not 
to be a fib, but my realest reason for 
clinging to the room was an odd fas- 
cination in that mysterious sorrow on 
the other side of the wall; the sorrow 
of a woman I hadn’t seen, might per- 
haps never see, yet to whom I sent out 
warm waves Of sympathy. I felt as if 
those waves had colors, blue and gold, 
and that they would soothe the suf- 
ferer. 

Her case obsessed me until, in the 
sunshine of a second summer day at 
sea, the one empty chair on the crowded 
deck was filled. A man was helped into 
it by a valet or male nurse, and a stew- 
ard. My first glimpse of his face as he 
sank down on to carefully placed cush- 
ions made my heart jump in my breast 


with pity and protest against the hana 


ness of fate. 

If he’d been old, or even middle-aged, 
or if he had been one of those colorless 
characters dully sunk into chronic ip. 
validism, I should have felt only the 
pity without the protest. But he was 
young, and though it was clear that he 
was desperately ill, it was clear, too, in 
a more subtle, psychic way, that he had 
not been ill long, and that love of life 
or desire for denied happiness burned 
in him still. 

Of course Jim was not really vexed 
because I discussed this man and won- 
dered about him. But my thoughts did 
play around that piteously romantic fig- 
ure a good deal, and it rather amused 
Jim to see me forget the mystery of 
the cabin in favor of the cushioned 
chair. 

“Once a brightener, always a bright- 
ener, I suppose!” he said, which was a 
joking reference to the profession I had 
adopted when I was the penniless Prin- 
cess di Miramare, twenty-one years old 
and a widow without having been a 
wife. It was perhaps a quaint profes- 
sion, but not only did I make a good 
living by it for nearly two years, but I 
contrived to snatch from despair sev- 
eral clients, paying and mnonpaying. 
Now that I’d dropped my “princess- 
hood” to marry the head of my own 
family, Sir James Courtenaye, I need 
never brighten any one for money again, 
But I didn’t see why I should not go 
sailing along on a sunny career of 
brightening for love. According to 
habit, therefore, my first thought was: 
what can be done for the man in the 
cushioned chair? 

Maybe Jim was right! If he hadn't 
been young and almost better than good- 
looking, my interest might not have been 
so keen. He was the wreck of a gor- 
geous creature, one of those great, tall, 
muscular men you feel were born to 
adorn the guards. 

The reason—the physical reason, not 
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the psychic one—for thinking he hadn’t 
heen ill long was the color of the in- 
yalid’s face. The pallor of illness hadn’t 
had time to blanch the rich brown 
which life in the open gives. So thin 
was the face that the aquiline features 
stood out sharply, but they seemed to 
be carved in bronze, not molded in 
plaster. As for the psychic reason, I 
found it in the dark eyes which met 
mine now and then. They were not 
black like those of my own Jim, which 
contrasted so strikingly with his auburn 
hair. Indeed, I couldn't tell whether 
the eyes were brown or deep gray, for 
they were set in shadowy hollows, and 
the brows and thick lashes were even 
darker than the hair, which was lightly 
silvered at the temples. Handsome, ar- 
resting eyes they must always have 
been; but what stirred me was the al- 
most violent wish which seemed actually 
to speak from them. 

Whether it was a wish to live, or a 
haunting wish for joy which had never 
been gratified, I could not decide. But 
I felt that it would have been burnt 
out by a long illness. 

I had only just learned a few things 
about the man, when there came that 
surprising answer to my prayer for 
some one to brighten him. My maid 
had got acquainted with the valet-nurse, 
and had received a quantity of informa- 
tion which she passed to me. 

Mr. Tillet’s master was a Major Ral- 
ston Murray, an Englishman, who had 
gone to live in California some years 
ago, and had made a great fortune in 
oil, He had been in the British army 
as a youth, Tillet understood, and when 
the European war broke out, he went 
home to offer himself to his country. 
He didn’t return to America until after 
the armistice, though he had been badly 
wounded once or twice, as well as 
gassed. At home in Bakersfield, the 
great oil town where he lived, Murray’s 
health had not improved. He had been 
recommended a long sea journey, to 
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Japan or China, and had taken the pre- | 
scription. But instead of doing him 
good, the trip had been his ruin. In 
China he was attacked with a malady 
resembling yellow fever, though more 
obscure to scientists. After weeks of 
desperate illness, the man had gained 
strength for the return journey, but 
reaching California he was told by spe- 
cialists that he must not hope to recover. 
After that verdict, his one desire was 
to spend his last days in England. Not 
long before, a distant relative had left 
him a place in Devonshire, an old house 
which he had loved in his youth. Now 
he was on his way there, to die. 

So this was the wonderful wish! Yet 
I couldn’t believe it was all. I felt that 
there must be something deeper to ac- 
count for the burning look in those 
tortured eyes... And, of course, I was 
more than ever interested, now that his 
destination proved to be near Courte- 
naye Abbey. Ralston Old Manor was 
not nearly so large, nor so important a 
place historically, as ours, but it was 
ancient enough and very charming. 
Though we were not more than fifteen 
miles away, I had never met the old 
bachelor, Mr. Ralston, of my day. He 
was a great recluse, supposed to have 
had his heart broken by my beautiful 
grandmother when they were both 
young. It occurred to me that this Ral- 
ston Murray must be the old man’s 
namesake, and the place had been leit 
him on that account. 

Now, at last, having explained the 
man in the cushioned chair, I can come 
back to the moment when my wish was 
so surprisingly granted: the wish that 
if not I, some one else might brighten 
him. 


CHAPTER II. 


You know, when you’re on shipboard, 
how new people appear from day to 
day, long after you’ve seen every one 
on the passenger list! It is as if they 
had been dropped on deck from stealthy 
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aéroplanes in the dark watches of the 
night. 

And that was the way in which this 
girl appeared, this girl who worked the 
lightning change in Ralston Murray. It 
didn’t seem possible that she could have 
come on board the ship nearly two days 
ago, and we not have heard of her, for 
she was the prettiest person I’d ever 
seen in my life. One would have 
thought that rumors of her beauty 
would have spread, since some one must 
have seen her, even if she had been 
shut up in her cabin. 

Heads were turned in her direction 
as she came walking slowly toward us, 
and, thanks to this silent sensation, I 
saw the tall, slight figure in mourning 
while it was still far off. 


The creature was devastatingly 


pretty, too pretty for any one’s peace 
of mind, including her own, the kind 
of girl you wouldn’t ask to be your 
bridesmaid for fear the bridegroom 
would change his mind at the altar! 
“Jim,” I exclaimed, “the prettiest girl 


in the world is now coming toward 
you.” 

“Really?” said he. “I was under the 
impression that she sat beside me.” 

I suppose I must have spoken rather 
more loudly than I meant, for my ex- 
cited warning to Jim caught the ear 
of Ralston Murray. My deep interest 
in him had woven an invisible link be- 
tween him and me, though we had never 
spoken or even smiled at one another, 
for sympathy inevitably has this effect. 
Therefore his hearing was attuned to 
my voice more readily than to others 
in his neighborhood. He had appar- 
ently been half asleep, but he opened 
his eyes wide just in time to see the girl 
as she approached his chair. Never had 
I beheld such a sudden change on a 
human face. It was a transfiguration. 

The man was very weak, but he sat 
straight up, and for a moment all look 
of illness was swept away. 

“Rosemary,” he cried out sharply. 


The girl stopped. She had been pale 
but at sight of him and the sound of 
his voice she flushed to her forehead, 
I thought that her first impulse was to 
run away, but she controlled it. 

“Major Murray!” she faltered. “I~ 
I didn’t dream of—seeing you here.” 

“T have dreamed many times of see. 
ing you,” he answered, “and I wished 
for it—very much.” 

“Ah,” thought I, “that is the real wish! 
That’s what the look in his eyes meant, 
not just getting back to England and 
dying in a certain house. Now I know.” 

Every one near his chair had become 
more or less interested in Murray, ro- 
mantic and pathetic figure that he was, 
Now, a middle-aged man whose chair 
was near Murray’s on the right, scram- 
bled out of a fur rug. 

“I’m off to the smoking room,” he 
said. “Won’t you”—to the girl—‘take 
my chair and talk to your friend? | 
shall be away until after luncheon, 
maybe till tea time.” 

I fancied that the girl was divided in 
her mind between a longing to stay and 
a longing to flee. But, of course, she 
couldn’t refuse the offer, and presently 
she was seated beside Ralston Murray, 
their arms touching. I could hear al- 
most all they said. This was not eaves- 
dropping, because, if they’d cared to be 
secretive, they could have lowered their 
voices. 

Soon, to my surprise, I learned that 
the girl was married. She didn’t look 
married, or have the air of being mar- 
ried, somehow, and in the conversation 
which followed, she contradicted her- 
self two or three times. Perhaps it was 
only because I confused myself with 
wild guesses, but from some things she 
said, one would think she was free as 
air, from others that she was tied down 
to a rather monotonous kind of life. 
She spoke of America as if she knew 
it only from a short visit. Then, i 
answer to a question of Murray’s, she 
said, as if reluctantly, that she had lived 
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¢, there in New York, and Baltimore, and 
af Washington for years. 
d. It was quite evident to me, whether 
to or not it was to Murray, that Mrs, 
Brandreth—as he called her after the 
+ frst outburst of “Rosemary !”—dis- 
liked talking of herself and her way of 
. life. She wanted to talk about Ralston 
ed Murray, or failing that subject, of al- 
most anything which was remote from 
h! her own affairs. 
nt, I gathered, however, that she and 
nd Murray had known each other eight 
i. years ago or more, and that they had 
ne met somewhere abroad, out of England. 
- There had been an aunt of Rosemary’s 
~ with whom she had traveled as a young 
air girl. The aunt was dead, but even the 
- joss of a loved relative didn’t account 
to my mind for this girl’s sensitiveness 
he about the past. 
ke “They must have been engaged, these 
I two, and something happened to break 
mn, it off,” | thought. “But he can bear to 
; talk of old times, and she can’t. Odd, 
. because she must have been ridiculously 
nd young for a love affair all those years 
he ago. She doesn’t look more than twen- 
tly ty-one now, though she must be of 
ay, course—at least twenty-four. And he 
al- is probably thirty-two or three.” 
& I am often what Jim calls “intuitive,” 
be and I had a strong impression that there 
' was something the beautiful Mrs. 
srandreth was desperately anxious to 
nat conceal, desperately afraid of betraying 
ok by accident. Could it have to do with 
are her husband? I wondered. She seemed 
i very loath to speak of him, and | 
= couldn’t make out from what she said 
vas even whether the man was still in exist- 
ith ence. Her mourning—so becoming to 
she her magnolia skin, great dark eyes, and 
S ash-blond hair—didn’t look like widow’s 
wa mourning. Still, it might be, with the 
fe. first heaviness of crape thrown off. Or, 
ow of course, the girl’s peculiar reticence 
in might mean that there had been, or was 
. to be, a divorce. 


I didn’t move from my deck chair 
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till luncheon time, but I had to go then, 
with Jim, and we left Mrs. Brandreth 
ordering her lunch from the deck stew- 
ard. She would have it with Major 
Murray, who, poor fellow, was allowed 
no other food than milk. 

When we came back on deck, it was 
to walk. We had been below for an 
hour or more, but the girl and the man 
were still together. As Jim and I 
passed and repassed those chairs, I could 
throw a quick glance in their direction 
without being observed. Mrs. Brand- 
reth’s odd nervousness and shy distress 
seemed to have gone. The two were 
talking together so earnestly that a 
school of porpoises might have jumped 
on deck without their knowing that 
anything out of the way had happened. 

Later in the afternoon, the owner of 
Mrs. Brandreth’s chair appeared, but 
when she would blushingly have given 
up her place, he refused to take it. 

“I’ve only come to say,” he explained, 
“that one place on deck is the same to 
me as any other place. So why 
shouldn’t I have your chair, wherever 
it is, and you keep mine? It’s very nice 
for the major to have found a friend, 
and it will do him alot of good. I'ma 
doctor, and if I were his physician, such 
society would be just what I would pre- 
scribe for him.” 

Mrs. Brandreth had a_ chair, it 
seemed, though she said she'd come on 
board so tired that she had stopped in 
her cabin until this morning. Whether 
or not she were pleased at heart with 
the proposal, she accepted it after a little 
discussion, and Murray’s tragic eyes 
burned with a new light. 

I guessed now that his wish had been 
to see this beautiful girl again before 
he died. The fact that he was doomed 
to death no doubt spiritualized his love. 
He no longer dreamed of being happy 
in ways which strong men of his age 
call happiness, and so, in these days, he 
asked little of fate. Just a farewell 
sight of the loved one, a new memory 


2 


of her to take away with him. And 
if I were right in my judgment, this 
was the reason why, even if Mrs. Brand- 
reth had a husband in the background, 
these hours with her would be hours 
of joy for Murray, without thought of 
any future. 

That evening as Jim and I were 
strolling out of our little salon to din- 
ner, the door of the cabin adjoining 
mine opened, and it was with a shock 
of surprise that I saw Mrs. Brandreth. 
So she was my mysterious neighbor 
who cried and moaned in her sleep! I 
was thrilled at the discovery, but almost 
at once I told myself that I ought to 
have Sherlocked the truth the moment 
this troubled, beautiful being had ap- 
peared on deck. 

Mrs, Brandreth was ifi black, of 
course, but she had changed into semi- 
evening dress, and her white neck was 
like swansdown in its folded frame of 
filmy gauze. Over the glittering waves 
of her ash-blond hair she had thrown 
a long, black veil of embroidered Span- 
ish lace which fell nearly to her knees, 
and somehow before she could shut the 
door, a gust of wind seized both it and 
the veil. As the door slammed, it caught 
the veil, and the girl was struggling to 
free herself when Jim said: 

“Let me help you!” 

Of course, she had to thank him, and 
explain how she ought to have shut her 
window, as ours was temporarily the 
rough side of the ship. She and I smiled 
at each other, and so our acquaintance 
began. I guessed from the veil that she 
was dining in Murray’s company, and 
pictured them together with the deck 
to themselves, and moonlight flooding 
the sea. 

Next day the smile and nod, which 
Mrs. Brandreth and I exchanged, won 
a pleasant look from Ralston Murray 
for me. Naturally we began speaking 
soon after that, and before another day 
had passed, either Jim or I often 
dropped into the empty chair if Mrs. 
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Brandreth were not on deck. Murray 
was interested to know that we would 


be neighbors of his, and that I was the 
granddaughter of the famous beauty ad 
his old bachelor cousin had loved, make 
I remember it was the night after my ing vé 
first real talk with him that I met Mrs, consc! 
Brandreth again as we both opened our at nig 
doors. Jim was playing bridge or poker grief- 
with some men, and hadn’t noticed the now. 
dressing bugle. I was ready, and going ul 
to remind him of the hour, yet I was I smi 
charmed to be stopped by Mrs. Brand- as ‘ni 
reth. Hitherto, though friendly when You 
we were with our two men, or only one dividi 
of them, she had seemed like a wild Shi 
bird trying to escape if we happened “Si 
to be alone. It was as if she were “O 
afraid I might ask her questions which good: 
she would not wish to answer. But “W 
now she stopped me of her own accord, and 1 
“I—I’ve been wanting to speak to you “A 
about something,” she began, with one 9 “I'm 
of her bright blushes. “It’s only this, peop! 
when I'm tired or nervous, I’m afraid them 
I talk in my sleep. I came on board thing 
tired out. I had a great grief a few § /'m: 
months ago, and I can’t get over the @ | ca 
strain of it. Sometimes when I wake by s 
up, I find myself crying, and have an word 
impression that I’ve called out. Now § have 
I know that you're next door, and I’m at mi 
rather worried lest I have disturbed self, 
you.” driec 
I hurried to reassure her. She hadn't me. 
disturbed me at all. I was, I said, a doct 
splendid sleeper. we 
“You haven’t heard anything?” she at De 
persisted. M 
I felt she would know I was fibbing stiff 
if I did fib, so it wasn't worth while. melt 
“T have heard a sound like crying now wou 
and then,” I admitted. tea. 
“But no words? I hope not, as peo- It 
ple say such silly things in their sleep, she 
don’t they? Things not even true.” bere 
“I think I’ve heard you call out kno 
‘Mother!’ once or twice.” war 
“Oh! And that is all?” som 


“Really, that’s all! Absolutely!” It 


— 
was 
sincer 


was true, and I could speak with such 
gncerity that I forced belief. 

Mrs. Brandreth looked relieved. 

“lm glad!” she smiled. “I hate to 
make myself ridiculous. And I’m try- 
ing very hard now to control my sub- 
conscious self, which gets out-of-hand 
atnight. It’s simply the effect of my— 
giefi—my loss which I spoke of just 
now. I’m fairly normal otherwise.” 

“I hope you’re not entirely normal !” 
[ smiled back. “People one speaks of 
as ‘normal’ are so bromidic and dull! 
You iook far too interesting, too in- 
dividual to be normal.” 

She laughed. 

“So do you!” 

“Oh, I'm not normal at all, thank 
goodness !” 

“Well, you’re certainly interesting 
and individual—far more than I am!” 

“Anyhow, I’m sympathetic,” I said. 
“I’m tremendously interested in other 
people. Not in their affairs, but in 
themselves. I never want to know a 
thing they don’t want me to know, yet 
I'm so conceited that I always imagine 
I can help when they need help, just 
by sympathy alone, without a spoken 
word. But to come back to you! I 
have a lovely remedy for restlessness 
at night: not that I need it often my- 
self, but my French-Italian maid carries 
dried orange leaves and blossoms for 
me. She thinks tisanes better than 
doctor’s medicines. May she make 
some orange-flower tea for you to-night 
at bedtime ?” 

Mrs. Brandreth had shown signs of 
stiffening a little as I began, but she 
melted toward the last, and said she 
would love to try the poetic-sounding 
tea. 

It was made, proved a success, and 
she was grateful. Perhaps she remem- 
bered my hint that I never wanted to 
know things which my friends didn’t 
want me to know, because she made 
some timid advances as the days went 
on. We had quite intimate talks about 
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books and various views of life, as we 
walked the deck together, and I began 
to feel that there was something else 
she longed to say, something which 
rose constantly to her lips only to be 
frightened back again. What could it 
be? I wondered. And in the end 
would she speak, or decide to be silent? 


CHAPTER III. 


I think she meant to be silent, but 
desperation drove her to speak, and she 
spoke. 

I had a headache the last day out but 
one, and I stopped in my cabin all the 
afternoon. It seems that Mrs. Brand-' 
reth asked Jim if she might visit me 
for a little while, and he consented. 

I was half dozing when she came, 
with a green silk curtain drawn across 
the window. I suggested that she 
should push this curtain back. 

“Please, no!” she said. “I don’t want 
light. I don’t want to be seen. Dear 
Lady Courtenaye—may I really call 
you ‘Elizabeth,’ as you asked me to do? 
—I need so much to talk to you, and 
the darker it is, the better.” 

“Very well, Rosemary!” I answered. 
“T’ve guessed that you are worried, or 
not quite happy. There’s nothing I 
should like so much as to help you, if 
I could. I believe you know that.” 

“Yes, I know; I feel it,” she said. 
“T want your advice. I think you're 
the only person whose advice I would 
take whether I liked it or not. I don't 
understand why that is so. But it is! 
You're probably younger than I am.” 

“I’m getting on for twenty-three,” I 
informed the girl, when I had made her 
sit down beside my bed. 

“And I’m nearly twenty-six !” 

“You look twenty-one.” 

“I’m afraid I look lots of things that 
I’m not,” she sighed, in a voice gloomy 
for the half-joking words. “Oh, now 
that I’m trying to speak, I don’t know 
how to begin, or how far to go! I must 
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confess one thing frankly, and that is, 
I can't tell you everything.” 

“Tell me what you want to tell, not 
a word more.” 

“Thank you! I thought you’d say 
that. Well, suppose you loved a man 
who was ill, so ill he couldn’t possibly 
get well, and he begged you to marry 
him so that you might be in the same 
house till the end, and he could die 
happily because you were near: what 
would you do?” 

“If I loved him enough, I would 
marry him the very first minute I 
could,” was my prompt answer. 

“I do love him enough!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“But you hesitate?” 

“Yes, because—oh, Elizabeth, there’s 
a terrible obstacle.” 

“An obstacle!” I echoed, forgetting 
my headache. “I can’t understand that, 
if—forgive me!—if you're free.” 

“I am free,” the girl said. “Free in 
the way you mean. There’s no man in 
the way. The obstacle is a woman.” 

“Pooh!” I cried, my heart lightened. 
“T wouldn’t let a woman stand between 
me and the man I loved, especially if he 
asked me as much as—as——” 

“You needn’t mind saying it. Of 
course you know as well as I do that 
we're talking about Ralston Murray. 
And I believe he does need me. I could 
make him happy, if I were always near 
him, for the few months he has to live.” 

“He would have a new lease of life 
given him, with you,” I ventured. 

The girl shook her head. 

“He says that the specialists gave 
him three months at the most. And 
twelve days out of those three months 
have gone already, since he left Cali- 
fornia.” 

For an instant a doubt of her shot 
through me. Ralston Murray had been 
a get-rich-quick oil speculator, so I 
had heard; anyhow he was supposed 
to be immensely rich. Besides, there 
was that lovely old place in Devonshire 
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of which his widow would be mistram 
I knew nothing of Rosemary Bran 

reth’s circumstances, and little of her 

character or heart except as I might 

judge from face, and voice, and charm. 

ing ways. Was I wrong in the judg. 

ment I’d impulsively formed? Could 

it be that she didn’t truly care for Mur- 

ray, that if she married him in spite of 

the mysterious obstacle, it would be for 
what she could get? 

Actually I shivered as this question 
asked itself in my mind! And I was 
ashamed of it. But her tone and look 
had been strange. When I tried to 
cheer her by hinting that Murray’s 
lease of life might be longer because 
of her love, she had looked frightened, 
almost horrified. 

For the first time I deliberately tried 
to read her soul, whose sincerity I had 
more or less taken for granted. I| stared 
into her eyes through the green dusk 
which made us both look like mermaids 
under water. Surely that wonderful 
face couldn’t mask sordidness? | 
pushed the doubt away. 

“All the more reason for you to make 
radiant the days that are left, if you're 
strong enough to bear the strain,” | 
said. And Rosemary answered that she 
was strong enough for anything that 
would help him. She would tell Ral- 
ston, she added, that she had asked my 
advice. 

“He wanted me to do it,” she said. 
“He thought I oughtn’t to decide too 
hastily. When you are better, will you 
come on deck and talk to Ralston?” 

“Of course I will, if you think he'd 
care to have me,” I promised. And it 
was extraordinary how soon that head- 
ache of mine passed away! I was able 
to talk with Ralston that evening, and 
assure him that, in my opinion, he 
wasn’t at all selfish in wanting Rose 
mary Brandreth to “sacrifice” herself 
for him. It would be no sacrifice toa 
woman who loved a man, I argued. He 
had done the right thing, it seemed to 
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The Mystery of 


me, in asking Mrs. Brandreth to be his 
wife. If Jim were in his place, and I 
in Rosemary’s, I should have proposed, 
if he hadn't! 

But while I was saying these things, 
I couldn’t help wondering underneath 
if she had mentioned the obtacle to 
Ralston, and if he knew precisely what 
kind of “freedom to marry” her free- 
dom was, whether Mr. Blank Brandreth 
were dead or divorced ? 

Somehow I had the strongest im- 
pression that Rosemary had told Major 
Murray next to nothing about herself, 
had perhaps begged him not to ask 
questions, and that he had obeyed for 
fear of distressing, perhaps even losing, 
the woman he adored, 

“Of course I shall leave her every- 
thing,” he announced, when Mrs. 
Brandreth had strolled away with Jim 
in order to give me a few minutes alone 
with Major Murray. “While she’s 
gone, I’d like to talk with you about 
that, because I want you to consult your 
husband for me. Rosemary can’t bear 
to discuss money, and that sort of thing. 
I had almost to force her to it to-day, 
for you see I haven’t long at best, and 
the time may be shorter even than I 
think. At last I made her see my point 
of view. I told her that I meant to 
make a new will here on shipboard, for 
fear I should—well, you understand. I 
said it would be in her favor, as Rose- 
mary Brandreth, and then, after we 
were married—provided I live to marry 
her, as I hope to do—I would add a 
codicil or something—I don't quite 
know how one manages such things— 
changing Rosemary Brandreth to ‘my 
wife, Rosemary Murray.’ ” 

“Yes,” I agreed; “I suppose you 
would have to do that. I don’t know 
very much about wills, either, but I 
remember hearing that a legacy to a 
wife might be disputed, if the will were 
in her favor as an engaged girl, and 
mentioning her by her maiden name.” 

“Brandreth isn’t Rosemary's maiden 
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name,” he reminded me. “That was 
Hillier. But it’s the same thing legally. 
And disputes are what I want to avoid. 
Still, I daren’t delay, for fear of some- 
thing happening to me. There’s a doc- 
tor chap in Devonshire, who would have 
inherited ‘Ralston Old Manor’ and the 
money that goes with it, if my cousin 
hadn’t chosen to leave all he had to me 
instead. I believe, as a matter of fact, 
he’s my only living relative. I haven't 
seen him many times in my life, but 
we correspond on business. Every 
penny I possess might go to Paul Jen- 
nings, as well as the Ralston property, 
by some trick of the law, if I don’t tie 
it up for Rosemary, in time. You see 
why I’m impatient. I want you and 
Sir Jim to witness a will of sorts, this 
very night. I shall sleep better, if it’s 
done. But there’s a funny thing, Lady 
Courtenaye, a whim of Rosemary’s. I 
can’t see light on it myself. Perhaps 
you would lead up to the subject, and 
get her to explain.” 

“What is the funny thing?” I asked. 

“Why, at first she implored me not to 
leave money to her, actually begged, 
with tears in her eyes. However, I ex- 
plained that if she didn’t get what I 
have, a stranger would, which would 
make me unhappy. My being ‘unhappy’ 
settled the matter for her! But she 
made a queer condition. If she allowed 
me to leave everything to her, the legacy 
must be arranged somehow without 
altering it to her married name when 
she is my wife. It must be in favor of 
‘Rosemary Brandreth,’ not ‘Rosemary 
Murray.’ I begged her to tell me why 
she wanted such an odd thing, and she 
said it was a prejudice she had about 
women changing their names and tak- 
ing their husbands’ names. Well, as a 
matter of fact, I believe a woman mar- 
rying can keep her own name, legally, 
if she likes. Taking the husband’s 
name is a custom, not a necessity for 
women, I remember hearing. But I’m 
not sure. Sir Jim may know. If not, 
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he’ find out for me. I haven’t much 
strength, and it would be the greatest 
favor if he would get some first-rate 
legal opinion about carrying out this 
wish of Rosemary’s.” 

“Jim will be glad to do anything he 
can,” I said warmly. “We shall be 
neighbors, you know.” 

“Yes, thank Heaven!” he exclaimed. 
“I used not to think about such things, 
but I do feel as if you two had been 
sent me in my need, by Providence. 
There was the wonderful coincidence 
of Rosemary being on my ship—at least, 
one calls it a ‘coincidence,’ but it must 
be something deeper and more mysteri- 
ous than that. Then, finding such 
friends as you and Sir Jim, neighbors 
on deck, and neighbors on shore. I 
can’t tell you the comfort it is to know 
that Rosemary won’t be left alone when 
—lI’m gone.” 

“Count on us,” I repeated, “now and 
later.” 

“T do,” Murray answered. “As for 
the present, my first will in favor of 
Rosemary Brandreth will be clear sail- 
ing. It is the second one, or the cod- 
icil, after marriage, that raises a aues- 
tion. I suppose I needn’t worry about 
that till the time comes, yet I do. I 
want to be sure that Rosemary is safe. 
I wish you could persuade her not to 
stick to the point she’s so keen on.” 

“If you can’t persuade her, it’s not 
likely that I can,” I objected. I tried 
to keep my voice quite natural, but 
something in my tone must have struck 
him. 

“You have an idea in your mind about 
this condition Rosemary makes!” he 
challenged. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Oh, one simply wonders a little,” I 
stammered. 

Major Murray's face changed. 

“Of course there’s one idea which 
presents itself to the mind,” he said. 


“But it’s such an obvious one! I con- 


fess I had it myself at first, just fora 
moment. I even asked Rosemary, be 
cause—well, she might have been jg 
trouble that wasn’t her fault. I asked 
if she were sure that she was free to 
marry, that there was no legal hitch, | 
said if there were, she must tell me the 
truth without fear, and I would see if it 
couldn’t be made right. But she as- 
sured me that, so far as the law is con- 
cerned, she’s as free as though she were 
a girl. I believe her, Lady Courtenaye, 
and I think you would believe, if you 
could have looked into her eyes then. 
No, there’s another reason, not obvious 
like the first; on the contrary, it’s ob- 
scure. I wish yoy’d try to get light on 

“T’'ll try, if you want me to,” I prom- 
ised. “But I don’t expect to succeed.” 

Major Murray looked more anxious 
than I had seen him since Mrs. Brand- 
reth appeared on deck that second day 
at sea, 

“Hasn’t she confided in you at all?” 
he asked. 

“Only”—I hesitated an  instant— 
“only to tell me of her engagement to 
you.” This was the truth, with one 
tiny reservation. I couldn’t give Rose- 
mary away, by mentioning the obstacle 
at which she’d hinted. 

“She never even told you about our 
first engagement, eight years ago?” he 
persisted. 

No.” 

“Well, I'd like to tell you that. If the 
story won’t bore you?” 

“Tt will interest me,” I said. “But 
perhaps Mrs. Brandreth mightn’t——" 

“She won’t mind, I’m sure of that 
from things she’s said. But it’s a sub- 
ject easier for me to talk about than for 
her. She was traveling in Italy with 
an aunt, a sister of her mother’s, when 
we met. She was just seventeen. I 
fell in love with her at first sight. Do 
you wonder? It was at Florence, but 
I followed her and the aunt from place 
to place. The aunt was a widow, who'd 
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married an American, and I imagined 
that she wasn’t kind to her niece be- 
cause the girl looked so unhappy. But 


[did Mrs. Brandreth an injustice.” 


“Mrs. Brandreth? 
alrealy——” 

“No, no! The aunt’s name was Mrs, 
Brandreth. The man Rosemary mar- 
ried a few weeks later was the nephew 
of her aunt’s American husband. When 
| asked Rosemary to be my wife, I 
heard the whole story. Rosemary told 
me herself. The aunt, Mrs. John 
Brandreth, came to England to visit her 
sister. It wasn’t long since her husband 
had died, and she wasn’t strong, so the 
nephew, Guy Brandreth, traveled with 
her. He was a West Point graduate, 
it seems ; probably you know that West 
Point is the Americans’ Sandhurst. He 
was still in the army and on long leave. 
He and the aunt both stayed at Mrs. 
Hillier’s house in Surrey, and I suppose 
you can guess what happened.” 

“A—love affair?” I hesitated. 

“Yes. It didn’t take Brandreth long 
to make up his mind what he wanted, 
and to go for it. He proposed. Rose- 
mary said ‘Yes.’ It was her first love. 
But Brandreth had been practically en- 
gaged to an American girl, a great heir- 
ess. He hadn’t much himself beyond 
his pay, I fancy. Money was an object 
to him, but Rosemary’s beauty bowled 
him over, and he lost his head. By and 
by, when he began to see the light of 
common sense again, and when he real- 
ized that Rosemary wouldn’t have a red 
cent of her own, he weakened. There 
was some slight lovers’ quarrel for one 
day. Rosemary broke off the engage- 
ment for the pleasure of hearing Brand- 
reth beg to be taken back. But he didn’t 
beg. Hie took her at her word and went 
to London, where the American girl 
had arrived. That same night he wrote 
Rosemary that, as she didn’t want him, 
he had offered himself to some one who 
did. So ended the love story for a 
time, And that’s where I came in.” 


Rosemary was 
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“Rosemary went 
prompted him. 

“Yes. Her aunt felt responsible, and 
took the girl away to help her forget. 
Rosemary told me this, but thought she 
had ‘got over it,’ and said she would 
marry me, if I wanted her. Of course 
I did want her. I believed—most men 
would !—that I could teach her to love 
me. She was so young, and even then 
I wasn’t poor. I could give her a good 
time! The poor child was keen on let- 
ting Brandreth know she wasn’t mourn- 
ig his loss, and she’d heard he was 
still in London with his fiancée and her 
millionaire papa. So she had our en- 
gagement announced in The Morning 
Post and some other London news- 
papers.” 

“Well, and then?’ I broke into a 
pause. 

“Guy Brandreth couldn’t bear to let 
another fellow have the girl. He must 
have loved her really, I suppose, with 
what was best in him. Anyhow, he 
asked for his release from the heiress, 
and found out from Mrs, Hillier where 
her daughter was. As soon as he could 
get there, he turned up at the Villa 
d’Esté, where Rosemary and her aunt 
were staying then.” 

“And you—were you there?” 

“No. If I had been, perhaps every- 
thing would have been different. I was 
in the army, and on leave, like Brand- 
reth. I had to go back to my regiment, 
but Rosemary’d promised to marry me 
on her eighteenth birthday, which wasn’t 
far off. I’d made an appointment to go 
and see Mrs. Hillier on a certain day. 
But before the day came a telegram 
arrived from Mrs. Brandreth to say 
that Rosemary had run away with Guy. 

“It was a deadly blow. I went al- 
most mad for a while. I don’t know 
what kept me from killing myself, ex- 
cept that I’ve always despised suicide as 
a coward’s way out of trouble. I 
chucked the army—had to make a 
change somehow—and went to Califor- 
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nia, where an old pal of mine had often 
wanted me to join him. I knew that 
Brandreth was stationed down South 
somewhere, so in California I should 
be as far from him and Rosemary as 
if I stopped in England. Well, now 
you know the story, for I never saw 
Rosemary or even heard of her from 
that time till the other day on board 
this ship. Does what I’ve told help you 
at all to understand the condition she 
wants to make in my will about her 
name?” 

“No, it doesn’t,” I had to confess. 
“You must just trust Rosemary, Major 
Murray.” 

“I do,” he answered fervently. 

“T wish I did!” I could have echoed. 
But I said not a word, and tried to re- 
member only how sweet Rosemary 
Brandreth was. 

Before it was time for us to witness 
the will, I repeated to Jim all that Mur- 
ray had told me, and watched his face. 
His eyebrows had drawn together in 
a puzzled frown. 

“I hope she isn’t going to play that 
poor chap another trick!” he grumbled. 
“It would finish him in an hour if she 
did.” 

“Oh, she won't,” I cried. “She loves 
him.” 

I was sure I was right about that. 
But I was sure of nothing else. 


CHAPTER V. 


Jim and I witnessed Ralston Mur- 
ray’s will, which left all he possessed to 
“Mrs. Rosemary Brandreth.” No ref- 
erence was made in the document to the 
fact that Rosemary was engaged to 
marry him. 

Next day we landed, and Murray 
was so buoyed up with happiness that 
he was able to travel to London with- 
out a rest. He stopped at a quiet hotel 
in St. James’ Square, and we took Rose- 
mary Brandreth with us to the Savoy. 
Murray applied for a special license, 


and the marriage was to take place 
town, as soon as possible, so that the 
two might travel to Devonshire ag hyg. 
band and wife. Jim and I both pined 
for Courtenaye Abbey, but we 
wouldn’t desert our new friends, Be. 
sides, their affairs had now become as 
exciting to us as a mystery play. There 
were many questions we asked our. 
selves and each other concerning ob- 
scure and unexplained details. But, if 
Murray was ¢ontent not to ask them, 
they were no business of ours! 

Jim consulted a firm considered to 
be the smartest solicitors in London, 
and, thanks to their smartness, the dif- 
ficulty of the codicil was got over. 

The wedding was to take place at 
Major Murray’s hotel, in the salon of, 
his suite, as he was not able to go 
through a ceremony in church. Jim 
and I were the only invited guests, but 

“at the last moment a third guest invited 
himself: the cousin to whom the Ral- 
ston property would have gone if its 
owner hadn’t preferred Ralston Mur- 
ray for his heir. 

It seemed that the distant relatives 
had always kept up a correspondence, 
letters three or four times a year, and 
I imagine that Murray made the disap- 
pointed man a consolation allowance, 
though he hinted at nothing of the kind 
to me. In any case, Dr. Paul Jennings 
—who lived and practiced at Merriton, 
not far from Ralston Old Manor—te- 
ported unofficially on the condition of 
the place, at stated intervals. Murray 
had wired the news of his arrival in 
England to Jennings, and that he would 
be bringing a wife to Devonshire, 
whereupon the doctor asked by tele 
gram if he might attend the wedding. 
Neither Murray nor the bride-elect 
could think of any reason why he 
should not come, so he was _ politely 
bidden to be present. 

I was rather curious about the cousin 
to whom Murray had referred on ship- 
board, and as the acquaintanceship be- 
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fween the two men seemed to be en- 
firely impersonal, I thought it “cheeky” 
of Jennings to angle himself to the 
wedding. Jim agreed with me as to 
the cheekiness. He said, however, that 
the request was natural enough. This 
poor country doctor had heard, no 
doubt, that Murray was doomed to 
death, and had accordingly hoped great 
things for himself. There had seemed 
to be no reason why these great things 
shouldn’t happen, yet now the dying 
man was about to take a wife! Jen- 
nings had been too impatient to wait 
until the couple turned up in Devon- 
shire to see what the lady was like. 

“Besides,” Jim went on with the 
shrewdness I always accused him of 
picking up in America, “besides, the 
fellow probably hopes to make a good 
impression on the bride, and to get 
taken on as family doctor.” 

“He'll be disappointed about that!” 
I exclaimed, with a flash of naughty 
joy, for somehow I’d made up my mind 
not to like Doctor Jennings. “Major 
Murray has promised Rosemary and 
me to consult Beverley Drake about 
himself. It’s the most marvelous thing 
that Sir Beverley should be in Exeter! 
Not to call him to the case would be 
tempting Providence!” 

Jim doesn’t know or care much about 
doctors, but even he knew something 
of Sir Beverley Drake. He is the man, 
of course, who did such wonders for 
soldiers who’d contracted obscure trop- 
ical diseases while serving in Egypt, 
India, Mesopotamia, Salonika, and so 
on. 

You could bet pretty safely that a per- 
son named Drake would be of Devon- 
shire extraction, and you would not lose 
your money on Beverley of that ilk. 

He had spent half his life in the East, 
and hadn't been settled down as a Har- 
ley Street specialist for many years, 
when the war broke out. Between 1914 
and 1919 he had worn himself to a 
thread in France, and had temporarily 
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retired from active life to rest in his 
native town, Exeter. But he had known 
both my wonderful grandmother and 
old Mr. Ralston. He wasn’t likely to 
refuse his services to Ralston Murray. 
Consequently I didn’t quite see Doctor 
Paul Jennings getting a professional 
foothold in Major Murray’s house, no 
matter what his personal charm might 
be. 

As it turned out, the personal charm 
was a matter of opinion. Jennings had 
the brightest eyes and the reddest lips 
ever seen on a man. He was youngish, 
and looked more like a soldier than a 
doctor. Long ago some Ralston girl 
had married a Jennings, consequently 
the cousinship, distant as it was. But, 
though you can’t associate Spain with 
a Jennings, there was Spanish blood in 
the man’s veins. If you had met him 
in Madrid, he would have looked more 
at home than as a doctor in a Devon- 
shire village. Not that he had stuck 
permanently to the village since taking 
up practice there. He had gone to 
the front and brought back a decora- 
tion. Also he had brought back a 
French wife, said to have been an 
actress. 

I heard some of these things from 
Murray, some from Jennings himself on 
the day of the wedding. And they made 
me more curious about the man than I 
should have been otherwise. Why, for 
instance, the Parisian wife? Do Paris- 
ian women, especially actresses, marry 
obscure English doctors in country vil- 
lages which are hardly on the map? 

No. There must be a very special 
reason for such a match, and I looked 
for it when I met Paul Jennings. But 
his personality, though attractive to 
some women, no doubt, wasn’t quite 
enough to reconcile the marriage. I re- 
solved to look for something further 
when I got to Devonshire and met Mrs. 
Jennings. 


You wouldn't believe that a wedding 
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ceremony in a private sitting room of 
an old-fashioned hotel, with the bride- 
groom stretched on a sofa, could be 
the prettiest sight imaginable, but it 
was. I never saw so charming or so 
pathetic a picture! 

Jim and I had sent quantities of flow- 
ers, and Doctor Jennings had sent some 
too. Rosemary and I arranged them, 
for there was no conventional nonsense 
about the bride keeping herself in se- 
clusion until the last minute. Her wish 
was to be with the man she loved as 
often as she could, and to belong to 
him with as little delay as possible. - 

We transformed the room into a pink 
and white bower, and then taxied back 
to the Savoy to dress. There had been 
no time for Rosemary to have a gown 
made, and she had so many fascinating 
frocks that I advised her to wear one 
which Murray hadn’t seen. But no! 
She wouldn’t do that. She must be 
married in something new, in fact, 
everything new—nothing she'd ever 
worn before. The girl seemed super- 


stitious about it, and her pent-up emo- 
tion was so intense that the least oppo- 
sition would have reduced her to tears. 

Luckily she found in a Bond Street 
shop an exquisite model gown just over 


from Paris. It was pale dove-color and 
silver, and there was an adorable hat 
to match. The faint gray, which had 
a delicate suggestion of rose in its sha- 
dows, enhanced the pearly tints of the 
bride’s complexion, the coral of her 
lips, and the gold in her ash-blond hair. 
She was a vision when I brought her 
back to her lover, just in time to be at 
his side before the clergyman in his 
surplice appeared from the next room. 

To see her kneeling by Murray’s sofa 
with her hand in his sent the tears sting- 
ing to my eyes, but I wouldn’t let them 
fall. She looked like an angel of sweet- 
ness and light, and I reproached myself 
bitterly because I had suspected her of 
mercenary plans. 

Once during the ceremony I glanced 
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at Doctor Jennings. He was gazing af 
the bride as I had gazed, fixedly, ab 
sorbedly, with his brilliant eyes. §po 
intent was his look that I wondered its 
magnetism did not call Rosemary’s eyes _ 
to his, but she was as unconscious of 
his stare as he of mine. He must haye 
admired her, yet there was something 
deeper than admiration, and I would 
have given a good deal to know what 
it was, whether benevolent or other- 
wise. His expression, however, toid no 
tales beyond its burning interest. 

There was,a little feast after the wed- 
ding, with a gorgeous cake, and every- 
thing that other, happier brides have, 
It seemed a mockery to drink health to 
the newly married pair, when we knew 
that Ralston Murray had been given 
three months at most to live. But we 
did, and made a brave pretense at ail 
the conventional wedding merriment, 
for if we hadn’t laughed, some of us 
would have cried. 

An hour later, Major and Mrs. Mur- 
ray started off on the first stage of their 
journey to Devonshire. They went by 
car, a magnificent Rolls Royce rather 
like a traveling boudoir, and in another 
car was Murray’s nurse-valet, with the 
comfortable, elderly maid whom I had 
found for Rosemary. 

They were to travel at a moderate 
pace, to stop a night at Glastonbury, 
and go on next morning to Ralston Old 
Manor, which they expected to reach 
early in the afternoon. As for Jim and 
me, we were too keen on seeing the 
dear old Abbey together, as our future 
home, to waste a minute more than 
need be en route, no matter how beau- 
tiful the journey was by road, 

Our packing had been done before 
the wedding, and we were in a fast ex- 
press tearing westward an hour after 
the Murrays had set off by car. 

Ours had been such a long honey- 
moon, months in America, that out- 
siders considered it over and done with 
long ago. We two knew that it wasn't 
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ger and done with, and never would 
he, but we couldn’t go about proclaim- 
ing that ; therefore we made no objec- 
tion. when Doctor Jennings proposed 
traveling in the train with us. We knew 
if he were in the same train, he would 
be in the same compartment, and so 
it happened ; but, though I didn’t warm 
to the man, I was interested in trying 
to study the character behind those 
brilliant eyes. 

Some people’s eyes seem made to re- 
veal their souls, as through clear win- 
dows. Other eyes conceal, as if they 
were imitation windows, made of mir- 
rors. I thought that Paul Jennings’ 
were the mirror windows, but he had 
amanner which appeared almost osten- 
tatiously frank. He told us of the dif- 
ficulties he had had in getting on, before 
the war, and praised Ralston Murray’s 
generosity. 

“Ralston would never tell you this,” 
he said, “but it was he who made it 
possible for me to marry. He has been 
wfully decent to me, though we hardly 
know each other except through letters, 
and I only wish I could do something 
for him in return. All I’ve been able 
to do so far is very little, just to look 
after the Manor, and now to get the 
place ready for Murray and his bride, 
or rather, my wife has done most of 
that. I wish I were a great doctor, and 
my joy would be to put all my skill at 
Ralston’s service. But as it is, he’ll no 
doubt try to get an opinion from Bev- 
erley Drake?” 

Jennings put this as a question rather 
than stating it, and I guessed that there 
had been no talk on that subject be- 
tween him and Murray. But there 
could be no secret, and Jim answered 
promptly that we were stopping in Ex- 
eter on purpose to see Sir Beverley. 
We'd made an appointment with him 
by telegram, Jim added, and would go 
on the rest of the way, which was short, 
bycar. Even with that delay we should 
teach the Abbey in time for dinner. 


“My wife is meeting me at Exeter, 
as I have business there,” Doctor Jen- 
nings replied. “She will come to the 
train. I hope you will let me introduce 
her to you, Lady Courtenaye.” ; 

I murmured that I should be charmed, 
and felt in my bones that he hoped we 
would invite them to motor with us. 
Jim glanced at me for a pointer, but I 
looked sweetly blank. It would not 
have taken us far out of our way to 
drop the Jennings at Merriton. But I 
just didn’t want to do it. So there! 

All the same, I was curious to see 
what the Parisian wife was like, and 
at Exeter we three got out of the train 
together. 

“There she is!” exclaimed Jennings 
suddenly, and his face lit up. 

“He’s in love!” I thought, and caught 
sight of the lady to whom he was wav- 
ing his hand. 

“Why, you’ve married ‘Gaby’ Lor- 
raine!” I cried, before I had stopped 
to think. 

But the doctor was not offended. 

“Yes, I have, and I’m jolly proud 
of her!” he said. “It’s she, not I, who 
keeps dark in Merriton about her past 
glories. She wants only to be Mrs. 
Paul Jennings here in the country. 
Hello, chérie! Here I am!” 

Gaby Lorraine was a _ well-known 
musical comedy actress; at least, she 
had been. Before the war and even 
during the first year of war, she had 
been seen and heard a good deal in 
England. Because of her pretty sing- 
ing voice, and smart recitations, she 
had been taken up by people more or 
less in society. Then she had disap- 
peared, about the time that grandmother 
took me to Rome, and letters from 
friends mentioning her had said there 
was some “hushed-up scandal.” Ex- 
actly what it was, no one seemed to 
know. One thought it had to do with 
cocaine, another fancied it was a ques- 
tion of kleptomania or “something really 
weird.” The world had forgotten her 
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since, but here she was, a Mrs. Jen- 
nings, married to a Devonshire village 
doctor, greeting her husband like a good 
little wife at the railway station. 

Nothing could have been more per- 
fect than her conception of this new 
part she’d chosen to play. Neat, 
smooth, brown hair, plain tailor-made 
coat and skirt, little white waistcoat, 
close fitting toque, low-heeled russet 
shoes, gloves to match—admirable! 
Only the liquid powder, which gives the 
strange pallor loved in Paris, suggested 
that this chic figure had ever shown 
itself on the stage. 

“T wish I knew what the scandal had 
been!” 1 murmured, half to myself and 
half to Jim, as we parted in the sta- 
tion after introductions. 

“That sounds unlike you, darling,” 
Jim reproached me. “‘Why should you 
want to know ?” 

“Because,” I explained, “whatever it 
was, is the reason why she married this 
country doctor. If there’d been no 
scandal, Mademoiselle Gaby Lorraine 
wouldn’t now be Mrs. Paul Jennings.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Our interview with Sir Beverley 
Drake was most satisfactory. Because 
he had known old Mr. Ralston and my 


grandmother, the great 
granted my earnest request. 

“T had almost vowed not to receive 
one solitary patient,” he laughed, “yet 
here | am promising to motor thirty 
miles for the pleasure of calling on 
one.” 

“You won't regret it,” I prophesied. 
“You will find Major Murray an in- 
teresting man, and as enthralling a case 
as you ever met. As for the bride, 
you'll fall in love with her. Every man 
must.” 

It was finally arranged that he should 
visit Ralston Murray early in the fol- 
lowing week. He could not go before, 
as he was expecting visitors, but it was 


specialist 


already Wednesday, so there were not! 
many days to wait. 

Jim and I had decided not to rug 
over to see the Murrays at once, but 
to give them time to “settle in.” We 
would go on Sunday afternoon, we 
thought, but on Saturday I had a tele- 
gram from Rosemary, 

Would Sir Beverley be offended if we 
asked lim not to come after all? Ralston 
thinks it not worth while. 

I was utterly amazed, for in London 
she had seemed as keen on consulting 
the specialist as I was, and had thanked 
us warmly for the offer of breaking our 
journey at Exeter. 

“We can’t force Sir Beverley on 
Murray,” Jim said. “It wouldn't be 
fair to either of them.” But I insisted. 

“There’s something odd about this,” 
I told him. “Let’s spin over to-day 
instead of to-morrow, and tell the Mur- 
rays that Sir Beverley would be of- 
fended. I shall say to Rosemary that, 
as we asked him to call, it would be 
humiliating to us to have him treated 
in such a way.” 

I think Jim has laid down for him- 
self a certain line of action with me. 
He yields to me on all matters on which 
he’s comparatively indifferent, so that 
I won’t notice much when he turns into 
the Rock of Gibraltar over big issues. 

This was one of the occasions when 
he yielded, and we flashed to Ralston 
Old Manor directly after lunch. There 
wasn't time for a telegram to be delivy- 
ered there before our arrival, and the 
Manor had no telephone, so we arrived 
en surprise. And the surprise was a 
double one, for I was amazed to come 
upon Mrs. Jennings walking with Rose- 
mary down the elm avenue. Evidently 
the visitor was going home, and her 
hostess was accompanying her as far as 
the gate. Our car coming up the drive 
startled them from what appeared to be 
the most intimate talk. At sight cf us 
they both looked up, and their manner 
changed. Rosemary smiled a welcome. 
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Giby smiled in politeness. But before 
the smile, there was the fraction of a 
cond when each face revealed some- 
hing it didn’t mean to reveal, or I 
imagined it. Rosemary’s had lost the 
lok of exalted happiness which had 
thrilled me on her wedding day. For 
that instant it had a haunted look. As 
for Gaby, the fleeting expression of her 
face was not so hard to understand. 
For some reason she was annoyed that 
we had come, and felt an impulse of 
dislike toward us. 

“Can those two have met before?” 
[asked myself. It seemed improbable, 
yet it was odd that strangers who had 
known each other only a couple of days 
should be on such terms. 

They parted on the spot, when we 
had slowed down, Mrs. Jennings walk- 
ing on alone the short distance to the 
gate, and Rosemary getting into the car 
with us, to drive to the house. I 
couldn’t resist asking the question: 

“Had you ever seen Mrs. Jennings 
before she was married?” For, after 


all, there was no reason why I should 


not ask it. But Rosemary looked me 
full in the face as she answered: 

“No, I never met her until she and 
her husband called the day before yes- 
terday. She has been very kind about 
getting the house beautifully ready for 
us, and finding servants. I feel I know 
her quite well, because she has come 
in every day to explain about repairs 
that have had to be made, and that sort 
of thing.” 

“Do you like her?” I asked. 

“I think she’s tremendously clever,” 
Rosemary said. 

I was inclined to think so too. 

“It’s she who has been trying to per- 
suade the Murrays not to have Sir Bev- 
etley Drake,” I told myself. “She 
wants the job for her husband.” 

Happiness had had a wonderful effect 
upon Murray, even in these few days. 
It seemed to have electrified him with 


anew vitality. He had walked a few 
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steps without any help, and for the first 
time in many weeks felt an appetite for 
food. 

“If I didn’t know there was no hope 
for me, I should almost think there was 
some!” he said, laughing. “Of course 
there isn’t any! This is only a flash in 
the pan, but I may as well enjoy it 
while it lasts, and it makes things a 
little less tragic for my angel of mercy. 
I feel that it might be best to let ‘well 
enough alone,’ as they say, and not dis- 
turb myself with any new treatment. 
All the American specialists agreed that 
nothing on earth could change the 
course of events, so why fuss, as I’m 
more comfortable than I hoped to be? 
If you don’t think it would be rude to 
Sir Beverley 2 

But there I broke in upon him, and 
Jim helped me out. We did think it 
would be rude. Sir Beverley would be 
wounded. For our sakes, if for nothing 
else, we asked that Sir Beverley should 
be allowed to make his call and exam- 
ination as arranged. 

Murray did not protest much, when 
he saw how we took his suggestion, and 
Rosemary protested not at all. She 
simply sat still with a queer, fatal look 
on her beautiful face, and suspicions 
of her began to stir within me again. 
Did she not want to give her husband 
a chance of life? 

The answer to that question, so far 
as Sir Beverley came into it, was that 
she could easily have influenced Mur- 
ray not to heed us, if she had been 
determined to do so. But that was just 
the effect she gave, lack of determina- 
tion. It was as if, in the end, she 
wanted Murray to decide for himself, 
without being biased by her. 

“That Gaby Lorraine is in it some- 
how, all the same,” I decided. “She was 
able to make Rosemary send us that 
telegram, and if we hadn't come over, 
and argued, she would have got her 
way.” 

It seemed rather sinister. 
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Ralston Murray was charmed with 
his heritage, and wanted Rosemary to 
show us all over the house, which she 
did. It was beautiful in its simple way ; 
low-ceilinged rooms, many with great 
beams, and others with exquisite oak 
paneling of linenfold and other pat- 
terns. But the fame of the Manor, such 
as it was, lay in it’s portraits and pic- 
tures by famous artists of the seven- 
teenth eighteenth centuries. 
Rosemary frankly confessed that she 
knew very little about old masters of 
any age, and Jim had been, as he said, 
in the same boat until the idea had 
struck him of reviewing the past glories 
of the family place, Courtenaye Abbey. 
After renting the Abbey from me, and 
beginning to restore its dilapidations, he 
had studied our heirlooms of every 
sort, had bought books, and had con- 
sulted experts. Consequently he had 
become as good a judge of a Lely, a 
Gainsborough, a Romney, a Reynolds, 
and so on as I had become, through be- 
ing my grandmother’s granddaughter. 

I wondered what was in his mind as 
we went through the hall and the pic- 
ture gallery, and began to be so excited 
over my own thoughts that I could 
hardly wait to find out his. 

“Well, what is your impression of the 
famous collection?” I asked, the in- 
stant our car whirled us away from the 
door of Ralston Old Manor. 

“Think, my child?” echoed Jim. “I’m 
bursting with what I think, and so, I 
expect, are you!” 

“I wonder how long it is since the 
pictures were valued,” I muttered. 

“I suppose they must have been 
done,” said Jim, “at the time of old 
Ralston’s death, so that the amount of 
his estate could be judged.” 

“Yes,” I agreed, “I suppose the in- 
come tax people, or whoever the fiends 
are that assess heirs for death duties, 
would have accepted any old estimates. 
But that would mean that the pictures 
were all right ten months ago.” 


We looked at each other. 

“There’s been some queer hokug 
pocus going,” mumbled Jim. 

“It sounds like black magic!” ] 
breathed. 

“Black fraud,” he amended. “Ought 
we to speak to Murray, just drop him a 
hint, and suggest his getting an expert 
to have a look round?” 

“It would worry him, and he oughtn’t 
to be worried now,” I said. 

“Still, he wants everything to be all 
right for his wife when he passes on.” 

“I know,” said I, “but I don’t feel 
that these happy days of his, his last 
days perhaps, ought to be disturbed. 
If—if Rosemary loves him as much as 
we believe she does, she’d rather have 
a fuss after he’s gone than before. We 
might be breaking open a wasp’s nest if 
we spoke. And it isn’t our business, 
is it?” 

“Unless we could find out some- 
thing on the quiet,” thoughtfully sug- 
gested Jim. “For instance, is there 
anybody in this neighborhood who's a 
pretty good artist and a smart copyist; 
anybody, I mean, who could have had 
the run of the Manor while the house 
was unoccupied except by a caretaker?” 

“Yes, we might set ourselves to find 
out that,” I agreed. “And by the way 
—apropos of nothing, of course!—I 
think we might call on the Jenningses, 
don’t you? The doctor intimated that 
they didn’t ‘feel grand enough’ to call 
on us?” 

“I think we might,” echoed Jim. 
“And why not to-day, while we’re close 
to Merriton ?”’ 

Quick as a flash I seized the speak- 
ing tube and directed the chauffeur. 
We had gone only a mile out of the 
way, and that was soon retraced. 

Both the doctor and his wife were 
at home, in their rather ugly modem 
villa which was one of the few blots on 
the beauty of Merriton. But there 
were no pictures at all in the little 
drawing-room. The distempered hall 
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was decorated with a few Persian rugs 
_not bad, though of no great interest 
—given to Doctor Jennings, it seemed, 
by a grateful patient now dead. By 
roundabout ways we tried to learn 
whether there was artistic talent in the 
family, but our efforts failed. As Jim 
said later, when the call had ended in 
smoke : 
“There was nothing doing!” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Jim is not a bad amateur detective, as 
you will know if you happen to have 
read how he tore in tatters a certain 
“dark veil”; and he didn’t abandon his 
efforts to get behind the portrait mys- 
tery. But he had decided that for Mur- 
ray’s sake, “discretion was the better 
part of valor’”’ for us, and the care with 
which he had to work added a lot to 
his difficulties. Besides, there were a 


good many other things to think of 
just then, things concerning ourselves, 
also things concerning the Murrays. 


And those things which concerned them 
were a thousand times more important 
than any faked heirlooms, 

Sir Beverley Drake gave some faint 
hope that Ralston Murray’s life might 
be saved. There was a serum upon 
which he had been experimenting for 
years, and in which he had begun en- 
thusiastically to believe as a remedy for 
obscure tropical maladies resembling 
Murray’s. 

We had asked him to motor on to 
the Abbey and lunch, after his visit to 
Ralston Old Manor, hardly daring to 
think that he would accept. But he did 
accept, and I saw by his face, the mo- 
ment we met, that the news he had to 
give was, at the worst, not bad. I was 
so happy when I heard what he had 
to say, that 1 could have danced for 
Joy. 

“Mind, I don’t promise anything,” 
Sir Beverley reminded me. “But there 
ishope. Murray must have had a mar- 
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velous constitution to have gone through 
what he has, in the war and since. If 
he hadn’t had that, he’d be dead now. 
And then, of course, this amazing ro- 
mance of his, this deathbed marriage, 
as you might call it, has given him a 
wonderful fillip. Happiness is an 
elixir of life, even in the most desperate 
cases at times, so I’ve got something 
hopeful to work on, I don’t feel sure 
even of a partial success for my treat- 
ment, and I told them that. It’s an 
experiment. If it fails, Murray may 
burn out rather than flicker out, and 
go a few weeks sooner than he need 
if let alone. If it succeeds—why, 
there’s no limit to the success it might 
have!” 

“You mean, he might be entirely 
cured—a well man again?’ I almost 
gasped. 

“Yes, it’s just on the cards,” Sir Bev- 
erley answered. 

“Of course, Murray decided at once 
to run the risks,” asked Jim. 

“Of course,” replied the specialist. 
But he looked thoughtful. 

“And Rosemary?” I _ added. 
“Couldn’t she have kissed your feet for 
the blessed message of hope you gave 
her?” 

Sir Beverley smiled at the picture. 

“I saw no sign of such a desire on the 
part of the beautiful lady,” he said. 

“She’s rather shy of expressing her 
emotions,” | explained Rosemary. “But 
she has the deepest feelings!” 

“So I should judge,” he answered 
rather dryly. “Perhaps, though, she 
has no great faith in the expefiment, 
and would prefer, for her husband’s 
peace, to let ‘well enough alone’ as peo- 
ple say.” 

Again I felt the disagreeable shock 
I'd experienced when Rosemary had 
first spoken to me of Murray’s death 
as certain. 

“It must be that,’ I said quickly. 
“She adores him.” 

“She gave me proof of that, in case 
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I’d doubted,” Sir Beverley answered. 
“I told them that before beginning the 
hypodermic injections of serum, I 
should like to change and purify Mur- 
ray’s blood by transfusion, and so give 
him an extra chance. Mrs. Murray in- 
stantly offered her blood, and didn’t 
flinch when I told her a pint would be 
necessary. Her husband refused to let 
her make such a sacrifice for him, and 
was quite indignant that I didn’t pro- 
test against it. But she begged, coaxed, 
insisted. It was really a moving scene, 
and—er—went far to remove my first 
impression.” 

“What was your first impression?” 
I catechized. “Oh, don’t think I ask 
from curiosity! I’m Rosemary’s 
friend. Jim and I are both as much 
interested in Ralston Murray’s case as 
if he were our brother. In a way, we're 
responsible for the marriage, at least, 
we advised it. I know Rosemary well, 
I believe, though she has a hard nature 
to understand. And if you had an un- 
favorable impression of her, perhaps 


out of my knowledge, I might explain 
it away.” 

“Well, to tell the truth,” said Sir 
Beverley bluntly, “when I gave the ver- 
dict which I’d thought would enchant 
her, Mrs. Murray seemed—not happy, 


but terrified. I expected for a second 
or two that she would faint. I must 
confess, I felt chilled.” 

“What did she say?” I faltered. 

“She said nothing at all. She looked 
frozen.” 

“I hope poor Murray didn’t get the 
same impression you got,” said Jim. 

“I don’t think he did. She was sit- 
ting on the edge of his sofa, holding 
his hand, after I’d made my examina- 
tion of the patient, and had called her 
back into the room. And when I told 
them what I hoped, I saw Mrs. Mur- 
ray squeeze his fingers suddenly very 
tight, with her small ones. To me, 
combined with the staring look in her 
eyes, the movement looked convulsive, 


such as you might see in a prisonem 
Pronounced guilty by the foreman @f 
the jury. But naturally no thought of 
that kind jumped into Murray’s head! 
When she pressed his hand, he lifted 
hers to his lips and kissed it. All the 
same, my impression remained, like a 
lump of ice I’d swallowed by mistake, 
until Mrs. Murray so eagerly offered 
her blood for her husband. Then J] 
had to acknowledge that she must be 
truly in love with him, for some women, 
even affectionate wives, wouldn’t have 
the physical or mental courage for such 
an ordeal.” 

“I hope she won’t weaken when the 
time comes!” exclaimed Jim. 

“I don’t somehow think she will 
weaken,” Sir Beverley replied, a puzzled 
frown drawing his thick eyebrows to- 
gether. 

I was puzzled, too, but I praised 
Rosemary, and gave no hint of my own 
miserable, reawakened suspicions. What 
I wanted to do, was to see her as soon 
as possible and judge for myself. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


When Sir Beverley Drake undertakes 
a case he puts his whole soul into it, 
and no sacrifice of time or trouble is 
too much. I loved the great man when 
he quietly announced that he would live 
at Ralston Old Manor, coming in the 
day of the transfusion, and remaining 
till what he called the “end of the treat- 
ment, first phrase.” 

This meant that he would be on the 
spot for a month. By that time he 
could be practically certain whether or 
no the serum had gripped the disease, 
and would at last conquer it. If suc 
cess were the verdict, Sir Beverley 
would instruct another doctor how to 
continue the hypodermics and’ other 
treatment, and observe results. 

“Selfishly, I should have liked to put 
the patient into a nursing home at Ex- 
eter,” he said, “where I could stop at 
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home and visit him once a day. But I 
didn’t feel that would be giving the 
man his best chance. He’s in love with 
his wife, and in love with his house. 
| wouldn’t separate him from either,” 

This was splendid of Sir Beverley, 
and splendid for Murray, except for 
one possibility which I foresaw. What 
if Rosemary or Murray himself should 
suggest Paul Jennings as the doctor’s 
understudy? I was afraid that this 
might happen, both because Jennings 
lived so near the Manor, and because of 
the friendship which Rosemary had 
oddly struck up with the French wife. 

I dared not prejudice Sir Beverley 
against Murray’s distant cousin, for 
I'd heard nothing to Paul’s disadvan- 
tage, rather the contrary. He was said 
to be a smart doctor, up-to-date in his 
methods, and sure to get on. Still, I 
thought of the changed portraits, and 
tried to put the microbe of an idea in 
Sir Beverley’s head. I told him that, 


if it hadn’t been for Ralston Murray, 
Jennings would, without much doubt, 
have inherited the Manor, with a large 


sum of money. 

The specialist’s quick brain caught 
what was in mine as if I’d tossed it to 
him, like a ball. 

“I suppose if Murray died now, Jen- 
nings could hope for nothing,” he said, 
“except perhaps a simall legacy. Mur- 
ray will have made a will in his wife’s 
favor?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “or rather he made 
a will when he was engaged to her, and 
has added a codicil since. But it’s un- 
usual in some ways, and might be dis- 
puted.” 

Sir Beverley smiled. 

“Well, don’t worry,” he reassured 
me. “I have my own candidate to take 
over the job when I leave the Manor. 
I wouldn’t trust a stranger, no matter 
how good a doctor he might be. So 
that’s that.”’ 

It was! I felt satisfied, and also more 
than satisfied with Rosemary. I went 


to see her the day before the transfu- 
sion experiment, and found her radiant, 
in a strange, spiritual way. It seemed 
to me more like exaltation than any 
earthly sort of happiness, and her words 
proved that my feelings about it were 
right. 

“Whether Ralston lives or dies, I 
shall always be so thankful that I could 
do this thing for him! I don’t think 
it’s a big thing, though he does, and it 
was hard to persuade him. But to do 
it gives me the most divine joy, which 
I can’t describe. If I’d been born for 
that and nothing else, it would be 
enough.” 

“How you love him!” the words 
broke from me. 

“T do love him,” she answered in a 
low voice, as if she spoke more to her- / 
self than me. “Whatever may happen, 
I have loved him and always will.” 

“Aren’t you frightened?” I asked. 

“Frightened?” she echoed. “Oh, 
no!” 

And quite a new sort of respect for 
her grew up within me, respect for her 
physical courage. She was such a tall, 
lily-in-silver-moonlight creature, and so 
sensitive, that one could not have been 
disgusted with her, as one can with 
some women, for cowardice, but she 
was brave in her love. When she said 
that she was not frightened, I knew 
slie wasn’t trying to make herself think 
so. She had no fear at all. She was 
eager for the moment when she could 
make the gift. 

Jim and I were allowed to be in the 
house when the experiment was tried, 
not with the hope of seeing Murray or 
Rosemary afterward, but in order to 
know the result without waiting. 

We sat in the library, and were pres- 
ently joined by Paul Jennings and Gaby. 
They had grown so fond of “the hero 
and heroine of this romance” as Gaby 
put it, that they hadn’t been able to 
keep away. 

Jennings explained to us in detail 
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the whole process of transfusion, and 
why it was more effective in a case like 
Murray’s than the saline injections 
given by some modern men. I felt 
rather faint as I listened, seeing as if 
in a picture what those two upstairs 
were going through. But I knew that 
they were in the hands of a master, and 
that the assistant and nurses he had 
brought would be the most efficient of 
their kind. 

“Would you do for me what your 
friend is doing for her husband?” Paul 
Jennings suddenly flung the question at 
his wife, and she answered him, not in 
words, but with a smile. I couldn’t 
read what that smile meant, and I won- 
dered if he could. 

Jim would not have needed to ask 
me a thing like that! 

After what seemed a long time of 
suspense, Sir Beverley came to tell us 
the news, looking like a strong-faced, 
middle-aged Pierrot in his surgeon’s 
make-up. 

“All’s well,” he said. “They’ve both 
stood it grandly, and now they're asleep. 
I thought you'd like to hear it from me, 
myself.” 

Then he looked from us to the Jen- 
nings, whom he had never seen before. 
I introduced them, and for the first time 
I became aware that Gaby Lorraine 
could, when she wished intensely, charm 
a man. She radiated some subtle at- 
traction of sex, deliberately radiated it, 
and without one spoken word. She 
hadn't tried that stunt on my Jim, and 
if she had on Ralston Murray, I hadn’t 
been there to see. There was some- 
thing she wanted to get out of Sir 
Beverley ! 


CHAPTER IX. 


I thought I knew what that some- 
thing was. I thought that Gaby wished 
to tame Sir Beverley, and make him 
so much her slave that he would ap- 
point Paul to understudy him with 
Murray. I chuckled as I deduced this 


ambition, for poor Gaby was in blissigl 


ignorance of a certain conversation T@ 
had with Sir Beverley. 

“She'll find him a hard nut to crack,” 
I said to myself. Still, I suffered some 
bad moments in the month which fol- 
lowed. The Jennings were as often at 
the Manor as we were, and Gaby came 
frequently alone, seldom failing to see 
Sir Beverley. He did seem to admire 
her and to like Paul well enough to 
worry me. 

“Will he stick to his point about his 
own doctor?” I wondered. But when 
the time came to prove his strength of 
mind, he did. 

When lz had been at Ralston Old 
Manor four weeks and two days, there 
was a letter for me from him in my 
morning post at the Abbey. 

I want you to come along as soon as you 
can, and break something to Mrs. Murray, 
I think she would rather hear it from you 
than me. 

I hardly waited to finish breakfast, 
but I was more excited than frightened. 
If the news had been bad, I thought 
that Sir Beverley was the man to have 
told it straight out. If it were good, 
he wouldn’t mind tantalizing me a little. 

Sir Beverley was walking near the 
elms, his hands behind his back, taking 
his early stroll when my car drove up. 
I got out at once and joined him. 

“The man’s going to get well, well, 
I tell you!” he joyously announced. 
“No dreary semi-invalid, for a devoted 
wife to take care of, but a man in the 
prime of life, for a woman to adore. 
I’m sure of it.” 

“But how wonderful!” I cried, ec- 
statically squeezing his arm. “What a 
triumph, after dozens of great doctors 
had given him up! Does he know yet?” 

Sir Beverley shook his head. 

“I’m going to tell him this morning. 
I wanted to wait until Mrs. Murray had 
been told.” 

“Why on earth didn’t you tell her 
yourself, tell them both together ?” 
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He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Oh, I only thought she’d rather get 
the good news from an intimate friend 
ke you. If it makes her break down 
a bit, she won’t mind before you as she 
would before me, and it wouldn’t be 
wise to surprise her before the invalid. 
When Murray hears from my lips, and 
Mrs. Murray from yours, there needn’t 
be any preliminaries; they can just fall 
into each other’s arms!” 

I argued no further. Indeed, there 
was no need. I knew as well as if he’d 
had the embarrassment of putting it 
into words, that Sir Beverley had feared 
Rosemary might disappoint her hus- 
band, if the .great news were told in 
his presence. I thought also that if she 
were strange in the way she had been 
| strange before, he didn’t want to see 
her being it! 

All my lurking suspicions of Rose- 
mary had died an ignominous death at 
the moment when, radiant with the 
light of her own devotion, she had tried 
to define the love she felt. I was sure 
that what Sir Beverley had mistaken 
for horror, was only an effort at self- 
control when, perhaps rather suddenly, 
he had given his first hint of hope. But 
I didn’t insist to Sir Beverley that Rose- 
mary would soon prove to him that I 
was right! 

He and I walked into the house to- 
gether. and as he went to his patient, 
I inquired for Mrs. Murray. Her bou- 
doir opened off a corridor which ran at 
right angles ouf of the paneled hall 
where many of the once famous, now 
infamous, portraits hung. Murray had 
been moved down to a wing on the 
ground floor when Sir Beverley came 
to the Manor, and this boudoir of Rose- 
mary’s had a door opening into that 
wing. It was a charming, low-ceilinged 
toom with a network of old beams, 
leaded windows with wide sills where 
bowls of flowers stood, and delightful 
chintz chosen by Rosemary herself. 
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She came almost at once, through the 
door leading from the imvalid’s wing, 
and as the sunlight touched her bright 
hair and white dress, I was thrilled by 
her ethereal beauty. Never had she 
been more lovely, but she looked fragile 
as a crystal vase. 

“Darling!” I exclaimed, snatching 
her in my arms, “You are a dream 
to-day, but I want to see you more 
solid. You will be a strong pink rose 
instead of a white lily soon, because 
there’s the most gorgeous news to-day. 
I met Sir Beverley, and he gave me 
leave to tell you, because I love you so 


much, Your dear man is _ saved. 
You've helped to save him, and 
The words died on my lips. I had 


to put out all my strength, with a sud- 
den effort, to keep her from falling. 
She didn’t faint, but her knees col- 
lapsed. I held her up for an instant, 
then supported her till she had sunk 
into a chair which was luckily near. Ii 
she hadn’t been in my arms, I think 
she would have fallen. Her head lay 
against the high back of the grand- 
father chair, and her face was so white 
that she reminded me of a snow wreath 
which flits past one’s window, ghostlike 
at twilight. 

Her eyes were half closed. She 
didn’t look at me, or seem to be any 
longer conscious of my presence, but 
I dropped on my knees beside her, and 
covered her cold hands with my own. 

“T oughtn’t to have told you so ab- 
ruptly!” I said. “Sir Beverley trusted 
me. I’ve betrayed his trust. But I 
thought, as you knew there was hope, 
hearing that now it was certainty, 
wouldn't excite you too much. Oh, 
Rosemary, dear, think how glorious it 
will be! No more fears, no more anxi- 
eties! Instead of saying to yourself, 
‘I have him only for a few weeks,’ you 
will know that you have years together 
to look forward to. You will be like 
Jim and me. You can travel. You 
can——-" 
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“Yes,” Rosemary almost whispered. 
“Yes, it is glorious for Ralston. I am 
thankful. You are good to sympathize 
so much, and I’m grateful. I—I’d 
hardly thought before that he could get 
well. All those specialists—they were 
so sure—many of them very celebrated, 
as celebrated as Sir Beverley—and he 
is only one against a dozen. That's 
why it is a surprise, you see.” 

She was making so violent an effort 
to control herself that I felt guiltily con- 
scious of my eyes upon her face. One 
would have thought that, instead of giv- 
ing her the key to happiness, I had 
handed her that of a dungeon where 
she would be shut up for life. 

“Would you rather I’d go?” I stam- 
mered. “Would you like to be alone?” 

She nodded, moistening her lips. 

“Yes, thank you, Elizabeth,” she 
breathed. “I—yes, for a little while 
I'd like to be alone with my joy—to 
pray.” 

I jumped up like a marionette. 

“Of course!” I said. “I understand.” 

But I didn’t understand, as perhaps 
she guessed from my quivering voice. 

“T wish I could make you really un- 
derstand,” she sighed. “I—I’m differ- 
ent from other women. I can’t take 
things as they do, as you would. But 
I told you once before, whatever hap- 
pens I love him.” 

“I’m sure you do,” I answered, as I 
opened the door and slipped softly out. 
Yet that wasn’t as true as it had been 
a few minutes ago. I felt as if I’d been 
through an earthquake which had 
shaken me up without warning. 

“I’m glad that it was I and not Sir 
Beverley who told her,” I said to my- 
self. But I said it sadly. The sunshine 
was dimmed. I longed like a child to 
escape from that house, escape quickly, 
and run to Jim’s arms as to a fortress. 


Sir Beverley kept his promise, and 
sent for a man who had worked with 
him in his experiments. Then he went 
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back to Exeter, promising to retumaf 
he were sent for, or in any case i 
“look in” once a fortnight. 

There was no need, however, to send 
for him. Ralston Murray got on, as 
the new man, Doctor Thomas, said, 
“like a house on fire.” 

At first, there was little change to be 
noticed in his appearance. It was only 
that the bad symptoms, the constant 
high temperature, the agonizing pains in 
all the bones, and the deadly weakness, 
diminished and presently ceased. Then, 
the next time Jim and I called, I cried 
out: 

“Why, you are fatter!” 

Murray laughed with a gay, almost 
boyish ring in his laugh. 

“Transformation of the living skele- 
ton into the fat man!” he cried. “What 
a happy world this is after all, and I’m 
the happiest man in it—that is, I would 
be, if Rosemary weren’t shrinking as 
rapidly as I increase. What are we to 
do with her? She says she’s perfectly 
well. But look at her little face.” 

We looked at it, and though she 
smiled as brightly as she could, the smile 
was camouflage. Always pearly, her 
skin was dead white now. Even the 
lips had lost their coral red, though she 
bit them to bring back the blood, and 
a slight hollow had broken the exquisite 
oval of her cheeks. Her eyes looked 
far too big, and even her hair had lost 
something of its moonlight sheen, It 
was duller, and the ash tint of its blend 
was accentuated. 

“I’m perfectly all right!” she in- 
sisted. “It’s only the reaction after so 
much anxiety. Anybody would have 
it, in my place.” 

“Yes, of course,” I soothed her. But 
I knew that there must be more than 
that. She looked as if she never slept. 
My heart yearned over her, yet I de- 
spaired now of doing any good. She 
would not confide in me. All my self- 
confidence in myself as a_ brightener 
was gone, 
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CHAPTER X. 


From that time on I was haunted by 
Rosemary’s thin, beautiful face, the 
suppressed anguish in her eyes, and the 
wretched feeling that I was of no use, 
that I’d stumbled against a high blank 
wall. Often at night I dreamed of her 
in a feverish way, queer dreams that 
| couldn’t remember when I waked, 
though they left me depressed and anx- 
jous. And then, one night nearly four 
weeks after Murray had been pro- 
nounced a saved man, came the climax. 

As usual, I was thinking of the Mur- 
rays when I went to bed, how well and 
handsome and happy he was, how mys- 
teriously and silently the girl was fad- 
ing. I must have dropped off to sleep 
with these thoughts in my mind, and 
how long I slept I don’t know, but I 
waked, sitting up, hearing loud sobs. 
At first I imagined they were Rose- 
mary’s. Then I realized that they were 
my own. 

In a moment Jim was with me, hold- 
ing me tight, as if I were a child. 


“Darling one, what is it? Tell Jim!” 
he implored. 

“I don’t know,” I wailed. 
the letter, or was it a telegram? 
then that dark precipice! 
the edge. She called to me: ‘Elizabeth 
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—help! help!’ But the whole ocean 
came rolling between us. Oh, Jim, I 
must get to her!” 

“I suppose it’s Rosemary you're 
talking about,” Jim said. “But it was 
only a dream, dearest child. You're 
not awake yet. Nothing has happened 
to Rosemary.” 

But I couldn’t be consoled. 

“I suppose it was a dream,” I wept. 
“But it’s true, I know it is. I know 
something has happened, something 
terrible.” 

“Well, let’s hope it hasn’t,” soothed 
Jim. “What could happen in the mid- 
dle of the night? It’s quarter to three. 
We can’t do anything until morning. 


Then, if you still feel anxious, I'll take 
you over to the Manor in the car, as 
early as you like. That is, I will if 
you're good and do your best to go to 
sleep again now.” 

How I adored him, and how sorry I 
was for Rosemary because a black 
cloud obscured the brightness of her 
love, which might have been as sweet 
as mine! 

I couldn’t sleep again as Jim wished 
me to do, but he comforted me, and the 
dark hours passed. As soon as it was 
light, however, I bounded up, bathed 
and dressed, and Jim did the same for 
the sake of “standing by.” It was silly 
of us, perhaps, because it would be 
hardly decent to start before half past 
nine. If we did, we should reach the 
Manor at an absurd hour, especially as 
Ralston and Rosemary were lazy crea- 
tures, even now, when he was rejoicing 
in this new lease of life. She hated 
to get up early, and he liked to do what 
she liked. 

“If anything had been wrong, I think 
we should have had a telegram by this 
time,” said Jim, as he tried to make me 
eat breakfast. ‘You know how quickly 
a wire is delivered at our office from 
Merriton, and 

At that instant a footman appeared 
with a brown envelope on a silver tray. 
It was addressed to “Lady Courtenaye,” 
but I asked Jim to open it, and read the 
message first. 

“Rosemary has—gone,” he told me. 
“Murray asks if, by any chance, she has 
come here. There's a ‘reply paid’ form, 
but he wants us to run over if we can.” 

Jim scrawled an answer. 

“Deeply regret she is not here. Will 
be with you shortly,” and sent it off by 
the post office boy who waited, though 
it was probable that we should see Mur- 
ray before our response to his question 
reached him. 

I think I was never so sorry for any 
man in my life! 

“I have been too happy!” he said. 
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He had come to meet us in the hall, 
walking firmly these days, and had led 
us into his study or den. “She’s such 
a friend of yours, Elizabeth. Has she 
consciously or unconsciously given you 
some clue?” 

“No real clue,” I told him regret- 
fully; “though I may think of a for- 
gotten hint, when we’ve talked things 
over. But you must tell us exactly what 
has happened.” 

Poor Murray held himself in iron 
control. Perhaps he even “hoped for 
the best,” as Jim urged him to do. But 
I saw through the false calmness into 
a despairing soul. Already the newly 
lit flame of restored vitality burned low. 
He looked years older, and I would 
have given much if Sir Beverley or 
even the understudy were still in the 
house. Dr. Thomas -had gone a week 
ago, however, Sir Beverley judging 
that Murray could now get on by him- 
self. Alas, he had not guessed how lit- 
erally the man would be left alone to do 
this! 

The morning of yesterday had passed, 
Murray said, in an ordinary way. 
Then, by the second post, which ar- 
rived after luncheon, a registered letter 
had come for Rosemary. Such letters 
appeared now and then, at regular in- 
tervals, and Rosemary had explained 
that they were sent on by her bank in 
London, and contained inclosures from 
America. Rosemary never talked to 
him of these letters, or of America at 
all, having told him once, before their 
marriage, that her one link with that 
country now was her sister. Whether 
or not she was fond of the sister he 
could not say, but she always seemed 
restless on the day when one of these 
registered letters arrived. 

Yesterday was no exception to the 
rule. When the letter was handed to 
Rosemary, she and her husband were 
having coffee and cigarettes in her 
boudoir. She flushed at sight of the 
envelope, but tossed it aside unopened, 
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as though she took no interest in jj 
contents, and continued the converggs 
tion as if it had not been broken off 
Murray felt uneasily conscious, how. 
ever, that she was thinking of the let. 
ter, and made an excuse to leave her 
alone so that she might read it in peace, 
Feeling uneasy, he strolled out on the 
lawn with the dogs. One of them made 
a rush at the half open bay window in 
the boudoir, and snatching the animal 
back by it’s collar, Murray caught a 
glimpse of Rosemary burning some- 
thing in the grate. 

Soon after she had joined him out 
of doors, and had made an effort to be 
gay. He had thought, however, that 
she was absent-minded, even anxious, 
and he longed to ask what the trouble 
was, but America as a subject of con- 
versation was taboo. 

For the rest of the day they were 
mostly together, and never had Rose- 
mary been so loving or so sweet. 

At night Ralston had remained with 
his wife in her room till twelve. They 
had talked of their wonderful meeting 
on the Aquitania, and the life to which 
it had led. The clock striking midnight 
reminded Rosemary that it was late. 
She had a headache, she said, and would 
take some aspirin. Murray was ban- 
ished to his own room which adjoined 
hers, but the door was left open be 
tween. 

It was some time before Ralston went 
to sleep, yet he heard no sounds from 
Rosemary’s room. At last, however, he 
must have slumbered heavily, for he 
knew no more till dawn. Somehow 
he had got into the habit of rousing at 
six, though he generally dozed again. 
This time he waked as usual, and re- 
membering Rosemary’s headache tip- 
toed to the door and peeped into her 
darkened room. To his surprise she 
was not in bed. Still, he was not wor- 
ried. His thought was that she had 
risen early and stealthily, not to rouse 
him, and that she had gone to the bath 
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mom next door to bathe and dress for 
mn early walk. 

He tapped at the bathroom door, but 
getting no answer, turned the handle. 
Rosemary was not there, and there 
were no towels about. 

Murray’s next move was to draw 
back the curtains across one of the open 
windows, and it was then he saw an 
envelope stuck into the mirror over the 
dressing table. His name was on it, 
and with a stab of apprehension he 
broke the seal. 

The letter which this envelope had 
contained, he showed to Jim and me. 
It was written in pencil, and very short. 
It said : 

Good-by, my beloved: I must go, and I 
cannot even tell you why. You may find 
out some day, but I hope not, for both our 
sakes. It would only make you more un- 
happy. You would hate me. I love you so 
much! I am so happy that you are growing 
well and strong, yet if I had known, I should 
not have dared to marry you, because from 
the first this that has happened was bound to 
happen. Forgive me for hurting you. I 
didn't mean to do it. I thought only to make 
your last days on this earth happier, and to 
keep a blessed memory for myself. While I 
live, I shall love you, but it will be best for 
you to forget. Rosemary. 

In spite of this farewell, Ralston had 
hoped to hear something of Rosemary 
from me. And at all events, he wanted 
our advice, Jim’s and mine. 

It was a blow to him that we had no 
news to give, and it was hard even to 
give advice. What could we say? I 
had known that the girl was miserable, 
and this sudden break up of everything 
was more of a shock than a surprise. 
I was afraid to say, “Get her back at 
any price!” for the price—not in money 
but in heart’s blood—might prove too 
high. Instead I hedged: 

“What if Rosemary is right?” I ven- 
tured. “What if it would be best as she 
says, for both your sakes, to let her go?” 

Murray’s eyes flashed rage. 

“Is that your real advice?” he flung 
ame. “If it is, you’re not the woman 
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I thought you. I’ll move heaven and 
earth to get Rosemary back, because 
we love each other, and nothing else 
matters.” 

“Well, that’s what I wanted to find 
out!” I exclaimed in a changed tone. 
“That’s the way I should feel in your 
place. And since that is the way you 
feel,” I went on, “I’ve thought of some- 
thing, or rather, some one, that may 
help. Mrs. Paul Jennings.” 

Ralston stared, and repeated the 
name. 

“Mrs. Paul Jennings? What is she 
likely to know about Rosemary’s se- 
crets that you don’t know ?” 

“That’s for you to find out,” I an- 
swered. “It’s an impression I have. I 
may be mistaken. But it’s worth try- 
ing. I should send for Mrs, Paul Jen- 
nings, if I were you.” 

“I will!” cried Murray. “I'll send a 
note now and the car to fetch her here.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


It seemed to us that hours dragged 
heavily by, between the time that the 
motor left and the time when we heard 
it draw up at the front door. A mo- 
ment later, and Gaby Jennings was 
shown into Murray’s den where we 
three were waiting. She was alone. 
Her husband had not come with her. 

Ralston had said in his short note 
that Rosemary had gone away sudden- 
ly, and that he was most anxious. But 
there was no sign of distress on the 
Frenchwoman’s face. On the con- 
trary, those big, dark eyes of hers, 
which could be so languorous, looked 
hard as glass as she smiled at me and 
nodded at Jim. 

Her voice was soft, however, when 
she answered Ralston’s question. 

“Ah, my poor major!” she gently 
bleated. “You have all my sympathy. 
I could say nothing. But always I 
feared—I feared this would come!” 
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Ralston braced himself. 

“You know something, then?” he ex- 
claimed. “You have something to tell 
me!” 

“I do know something, yes,” she said. 
“But whether I have something to tell 
—ah, that is different. I must think 
first.” 

“You mean, you wish to consult 
Paul,” he prompted her. “But I can’t 
wait for that. For Heaven’s sake, Mrs. 
Jennings, speak out. Don’t keep me in 
suspense.” 

“I did not mean to consult Paul,” 
Gaby replied. “When I read your note, 
I told Paul you asked me to come over 
alone, though it was not true. It is 
better that we talk without Paul lis- 
tening.” 

“Shall Jim and I go away?” I asked 
quickly, speaking not to her, but to 
Ralston. 

“No,” he answered. “Mrs. Jennings 
can have nothing to say about Rose- 
mary which I wouldn’t care for you 
and Jim to hear.” 

I saw from Gaby’s face that this ver- 
dict annoyed her, but she shrugged her 
pretty shoulders. 

“As you will,” she said. “For me, 
I would rather Sir James and Lady 
Courtenaye were not here. But what 
matter? You would repeat to them 
what passes between us.” 

“Doubtless I should,” Ralston agreed. 
“Now tell me what you have to tell, I 

“It is a very big thing,” Gaby began. 
“Rosemary did not want me to tell. She 
offered me bribes; I refused, because I 
would not bind myself. Yet there is 
a favor you could do for me—for us, 
Major Murray. If you would promise, 
I could not resist giving up Rosemary’s 
secret.” 

Ralston’s face had hardened. I saw 
his dislike of her and what she offered. 
But he could not afford to refuse, and 
perhaps lose all chance of finding his 
wife. 


“Will what you have to tell 
to get Rosemary back?” he asked, 

“Yes, if after you have heard 
still want her back,” Gaby hedged, 
can tell you where she is likely to be” 

“Nothing on God’s earth you could 
tell would make me not want her back!” 
he cried. “What is this favor you speak 
of?” 

“It is only that I ask you to take my 
husband as your doctor. Oh, do not 
think it is from Paul I come! He does 
not know Rosemary’s secret; or that | 
make a price for it. If you do this— 
and why not, since Paul is a good doc 
tor, and you have now finished with 
others ?—I will tell you all I know about 
your wife.” 

As she went on, I was thinking fast, 
Poor Rosemary! I was sure that Gaby 
had tried to work upon her fears, had 
promised secrecy if Mrs. Murray would 
get Doctor Jennings taken on as Ral- 
ston’s physician. At first, Rosemary 
had been inclined to yield. That must 
have been at the time when she wired 


to stop Sir Beverley’s visit, if not too 


late. Then we had appeared on the 
scene, saying that it was too late, and 
urging that Sir Beverley might offer 
Ralston a chance of life. At this, 
Rosemary’s love for her husband had 
triumphed over fears for her own self. 
She had realized that by keeping Sir 
Beverley away, she might be standing 
between her husband and life itself. ‘If 
there were a ray of hope for him, she 
determined to help, not hinder, no mat- 
ter what the cost. 

Once she had refused Mrs. Jennings’ 
request, she had been at the woman's 
mercy, but Gaby had waited, expecting 
the thing that had happened to-day, and 
seeing that her best chance for the fr 
ture lay with Murray. As for Jem 
nings, it might be true that he wasn't 
in the plot, but if my theory concerning 
the portraits were correct, he certainly 
was in the scheme, and had at least 
partially planned it. 
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Twas so afraid Ralston might accept 
the bargain without stopping to think, 
that I spoke without giving him time 

his lips. 
eBefore you decide to take Paul Jen- 
sings as your doctor, send for an expert 
to look through your collection of por- 
traits !”” 

“What have the portraits to do with 
Doctor Jennings?” asked Ralston, 
astonished. 

I stared at Gaby Jennings as I an- 
swered, but a woman who uses liquid 
powder is fortified against a blush. 

“That’s what I want you to find out 
before making a bargain with his wife. 
All I know is, there are modern copies 
in the frames which once held your 
greatest treasures. Only a person free 
to come and go here for months could 
bring off such a fraud without too much 
tisk. And if Doctor Jennings had 
brought it off, would he be a safe man 


ty @ to look after the health of a man he’d 
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Gaby Jennings sprang to her feet. 

“Lady Courtenaye, my husband can 
sue you for slander!” she cried. 

“He can, but will he?” I retorted. 

“I go to tell him of what he is ac- 
cused by you!” she said. “There is no 
fear for us, because you have no proof. 
But it is finished now! I leave this 
house where I have been insulted, and 
Major Murray may search the world. 
He will never find his lost wife!” 

“Stop, Mrs. Jennings!” Murray 
commanded sharply. “The house is 
mine, and / have not insulted you. I 
thank Lady Courtenaye for trying to 
protect me. But I don’t intend to make 
aly accusations against your husband 
or you. Tell me what you know, and 
I will write a letter asking Jennings to 
attend me, as my doctor. That I 
promise.” 

Gaby Jennings threw me a look of 
triumph, and 1 am ashamed to say that, 
for a minute, I was so angry at the 
man’s foolhardiness I hardly cared 
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what happened to him. But it was for 
a minute only. I felt that Jim would 
have done the same in his place; and I 
was anxious to help him in spite of 
himself. 

The Frenchwoman accepted the 
promise, but suggested that Major 
Murray might now wish to change his 
mind, he might like to be alone with her 
when she made her revelations. Ral- 
ston was so far loyal to us, however, 
that he refused to let us go. We were 
his best friends, and he was deeply 
grateful, even though he had to act 
against our advice. ‘ 

“Let them hear, then, that Rosemary 
Brandreth is Rosemary Brandreth to 
this hour, not Rosemary Murray,” 
Gaby Jennings snapped out. “She is 
not your wife, because Guy Brandreth 
is not dead, and they are not divorced. 
She does not even love you, Major 
Murray. She loves madly her real 
husband, and left him only because she 
was jealous of some flirtation he had 
with another woman. Then she met 
you—on shipboard, was it not?—and 
this idea comes into her head: to go 
through a ceremony of marriage, and 
get what she could to feather her nest 
when you were dead, and she was free 
to return home.” 

“My God! You lie!” broke out Ral- 
ston, 

“I do not lie. I can prove to you 
that I do not. I met Guy and Rose- 
mary Brandreth before I left the stage. 
I was acting in the States. People 
made much of me there, as in England, 
in those days. In a big town called 
Baltimore, in Maryland, I met the 
Brandreths. I met them at their own 
house and at other houses where I was 
invited. There could be no mistake. 
But when I saw the lady here, as your 
wife, I might have thought her husband 
was dead, I might have thoucht that, 
and no more, except for one thing: she 
was foolish, she showed that she was 
afraid of me. Because of her manner, 
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T suspected something wrong. Letters 
take ages, so I cabled to a man who 
had been nice to me in Baltimore. It 
was a long message I sent, with several 
questions. Soon the answer came. It 
told me that Captain Guy Brandreth is 
stationed now in Washington. He is 
alive, and not divorced from his wife. 
They had a little quarrel, and she sailed 
for Europe to stay three or four 
months, but there was not even gossip 
about a separation when she went 
away. My friend said that Captain 
Brandreth talked often about being: 
anxious for his wife to come back, and 
instead of taking advantage of her ab- 
sence, he no longer flirted with the lady 
of whom Mrs. Brandreth had been 
jealous. Now you have heard all and 
you see all, don’t you? I know about 
the codicil] added to your will. You 


remember, my husband witnessed it 
one day when Sir James Courtenaye 
had meant to come over, but could not? 
Mrs. Brandreth arranged cleverly. If 
you had died, as she was sure you would 
before the time when she was expected 


back, she could easily have got your 
money, everything of which you had 
been possessed. She waited, always 
hoping that you might die. But at last 
she had to give up. She could stay no 
longer without fear of what her Amer- 
ican husband might do. If you do not 
believe, I will show you the cablegrams 
I have received. But in any case you 
must read them!” And pulling from 
her handbag several folded papers, Gaby 
forced them upon Ralston. 

Oh, with what horrible plausibility 
the story hung together! It fitted in 
with everything I had ever guessed, 
suspected, or known of Rosemary, ex- 
cept her ethereal sweetness, her seem- 
ing love for the man she had now 
deserted. Could she have pretended 
well enough to deceive me in spite of 
my suspicions? Above all, would she 
have offered the blood from her veins 
to save Ralston Murray? 


My head buzzed with questions, 
no answers were ready. Still, I eouig 
see, confusedly, that the terrible im: 
posture Rosemary was accused of 
might have been committed by 4 
woman who loved her victim. Meet. 
ing him on shipboard, old feelings 
might have crept back into her heart 
On a mad impulse she might haye 
agreed to make his last weeks on earth 
happy. As for the money, that extra 
temptation might have appealed to the 
worst side of her nature. 

When Ralston implored desperately, 
“Do you believe this of Rosemary?” J 
could not speak for a moment, | 
glanced from his despairing face to 
Jim’s perplexed one. Almost, I stam. 
mered, “I’m afraid I do believe!” But 
the look I caught in Gaby’s eyes as 1 
turned stopped the words on my lips. 

“No, I don’t believe it of her—I can't, 
and won't!” I cried. 

“God help me, I do!” groaned Ral- 
ston, and breaking down at last, he cov- 
ered his face with his hands. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Well, there we had to leave matters 
for a moment. 

Ralston Murray loved us very much, 
but he didn’t wish for our advice. In- 
deed, he wished for nothing at all from 
any one, except to be let alone. 

He had said to Gaby Jennings that 
he would always want Rosemary back, 
whatever he heard about her past, but 
now, believing Gaby’s story with all its 
additional proofs, at all events he had 
no more hope of ever getting her back. 
In his eyes she was another man’s wife, 
He did not expect to see her again. 

Jim and I could do nothing with him; 
Jim was helpless because he also, at 
heart, believed Gaby, and defended 
Rosemary only to please me; I had 
ceased to be of tise, because I could give 
no reason for my faith in her. What 
good to say, “There must be some aw- 
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fi misunderstanding!” when there 
were those cablegrams from Baltimore 
nd Washington? Gaby would not have 
shown copies of her own messages with 
the address of her correspondent, if 
she hadn’t been willing that Murray 
should make inquiries as to the man’s 
identity and bona fides, 

We could not persuade him to wait 
before keeping his promise to Mrs. 
Jennings, until he had heard from 
America. He knew what he should 
hear, he said. Besides, a promise was 
a promise. He didn’t care whether 
Paul had stolen his heirlooms or not, 
but there was no proof that he had, and 
people must be presumed innocent until 
they were found to be guilty. Nor did 
he care what Jennings’ designs on him 
might be. It was too far-fetched to 


suppose that the man had any designs, 
but no greater kindness could now be 
done to him, Ralston, than to put him 
forever out of his misery. 

This was mad talk; but, in a way, 
Ralston Murray went mad that day 


when he lost Rosemary. No doctor, 
no alienist, would have pronounced him 
mad, of course. Rather would I have 
seemed insane in my defense of Rose- 
mary Brandreth. But when the man’s 
heart broke, something snapped in his 
brain. All was darkness there. He had 
turned his back on hope, and could not 
bear to hear the word. 

We did persuade him, in justice to 
Rosemary, to let us cable a New York 
detective agency whose head Jim had 
known well. This man was instructed 
to learn whether Gaby’s friend had 
told the truth about Captain Brandreth 
and his wife, whether she had sailed for 
Europe on the Acquitania, upon a cer- 
tain date, and whether the pair had been 
living together before Mrs. Brandreth 
left for Europe. 

When news came confirming Gaby’s 
story, and, a little later, mentioning that 
Mrs. Brandreth had returned from 
abroad, Ralston said: 


“I knew it would be so. 
nothing more to do.” 

But I felt there was a great deal more 
to do, and I was bent on doing it. The 
next thing was to induce Jim to let me 
do it. 

To my first proposition he agreed 
willingly. Now that 1 had shot my bolt, 
there was no longer any objection to 
employing detectives against the Jen- 
nings. Indeed, there was a strong in- 
centive. If their guilt could be proved, 
Ralston Murray would not be quite 
insane enough to keep Paul on as his 
doctor. 

We both liked the idea of putting my 
old friend, Mr. Smith, on the case, and 
applied to him upon our own responsi- 
bility, without a word to Murray. But 
this was nothing compared with my 
second suggestion. I wanted to rush 
over to America and see for myself 
whether Rosemary was living in Wash- 
ington as the wife of Guy Brandreth. 

“What! You'd leave me here, and 
go across the Atlantic without me on a 
wild goose chase?” Jim shouted, 

“Who said anything about my going 
without you?” I retorted. “Oh, darling 
man, do take me!” 

That settled it, and as soon as the 
thing was decided, we were both keen 
to start. Our one cause for hesitation 
was fear for Ralston Murray’s safety, 
now that he had so recklessly flung 
himself into Paul Jennings’ hands. 
Still, in the circumstances, we could do 
little good if we stayed at home. Ral- 
ston shut himself up, refusing to see 
any one, including us. His mental 
state was bad enough to sap his newly 
restored health, even if I did Doctor 
Paul Jenrings a grave injustice, and 
Mr. Smith could watch the Jennings 
better than we could. 

I did take the precaution to write Sir 
Beverley that his late patient had fallen 
into the clutches of the Merriton doc- 
tor, and beg him to call at the Manor 
some day, declining to take “no” for an 
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answer, if he were refused at the door. 
Then we sailed. It was on the Aqui- 
tania again, and every moment brought 
back some recollection of Rosemary and 
Ralston Murray. 

We traveled straight to Washington 
after landing, and were met at the sta- 
tion by the young detective Jim’s friend 
had put on the case. He had collected 
the information we needed for the be- 
ginning of our campaign, and had 
bought tickets for the first performance 
of a new play that night. 

“The Brandreths have a party going,” 
he said, “and your places are next to 
theirs. Yours are at the end of the 
row, so they’ll have to pass you going 
in, if you’re early.” 

1 liked that detective. 
“struck” a smart idea! 

We had only just time to dress and 
dine at our hotel, and dash to the theater 
in a taxi, if we wished to arrive when 
the doors were opened. 

It was lucky we did this, for the 
audience assembled promptly, in order 
to hear some music written expressly 
for the new play, by a popular com- 
poser. We had hardly looked through 
the program after settling down in our 
chairs, when a familiar fragrance 
floated tome. It was what I had always 
called “Rosemary’s leitmotif,” expressed 
in perfume. I turned my head, and 
there she was in great beauty, coming 
along the aisle with three or four men 
and as many women. 

I had got myself up that night ex- 
pressely to attract attention—Rose- 
mary’s attention. I was determined that 
she should not, while laughing and talk- 
ing with her friends, pass me by with- 
out recognition. Consequently I was 
dressed more suitably for a ball than 
a play. I had on a gown of gold tissue, 
and my second best tiara, to say nothing 
of a few more scattered diamonds and 
a double rope of pearls. It was impos- 
sible for the most absent-minded eye to 
miss me, or my black-browed, red-haired 


He had 


giant in evening dress, Jim. Ag 
looked over my shoulder at Rosemary, 
therefore, she looked at me. Our gaze 
encountered, and my jaw almost 
dropped. She showed not the slightest 
sign of surprise, did not start, did not 
blush or turn pale. Her lovely face 
expressed good-natured admiration, that 
was all. 

She glanced at Jim, too—as all 
women do glance—with interest. But 
it was purely impersonal interest, as if 
to say, “There’s a man!” 

Those black brows of his drew to- 
gether in disapproval because she had 
no right to be so rosy and happy, so 
much more voluptuous in her beauty 
than she had been when with Ralston 
Murray. Rosemary, however, seemed 
quite unconscious of Jim’s disgust. 
She had an air of conquering, conscious 
charm, as if all the world must love 
and admire her, such an air as she had 
never worn in our experience. Having 
looked us over with calm admiration, 
she marshaled her guests, and was es- 
pecially charming to one of the women, 
a dark, glowing creature almost as 
beautiful as herself. Something within 
me whispered: 

“That’s the woman she was jealous 
of! This party is meant to advertise 
that they’re the best of friends.” 

“Guy, you're to sit next to Mrs, Du- 
pont,” she directed; and at the sound 
of her voice my heart gave a little jump. 
There was a different quality about this 
voice, a contralto quality. It was heav- 
ier, richer, less flutelike than Rosemary’s 
used to be. 

Mrs. Dupont and Guy Brandreth 
passed us to reach their chairs. Guy 
was a square-jawed, rather ugly, but 
an extremely masculine young man of 
a type intensely attractive to women. 

“She wants to show every one how 
she trusts him now!” I thought. “She’s 
giving him Mrs. Dupont practically to 
himself for the evening.” 

All the party pushed by, Rosemary 
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bad an elderly man who, it appeared, 
yas Mr. Dupont, coming last. He sat 
between her and me, and they chatted 
together before the music began, but 
now and then she looked past him at 
me, without the slightest sign of em- 
harrassment. 

“Jim,” I whispered, “it isn’t Rose- 
mary!” 

“Well, I was wondering!” he an- 
gwered. “But—it must be.” 

“It simply isn’t,” I insisted. “To- 
morrow I'm going to call on Mrs. 
Brandreth.” 

“Supposing she won’t see you?” 

“She will,” I said. “I shall ring her 
up early before she can possibly be out, 
and make an appointment.” 

“If it is Rosemary, when she knows 
who you are she won't ” began Jim, 
but I cut him short. I said over again 
the same obstinate words: 

“It is not Rosemary.” 


I called up Mrs. Brandreth at nine 
clock next morning, and heard the 
rich contralto voice asking: 

“Who is it?” 

“Lady Courtenaye at the Willard 
Hotel,” I boldly answered. “I’ve come 
from England on purpose to see you. 
Ihave very important things to say.” 

There was a slight pause; then the 
voice answered with a new vibration in 
it, 

“When can you come? Or—no! 
When can you have me call on you? 
That would be better.” 

“I can have you call as soon as you 
care to start,’ I replied. “The sooner 
the better.” 

“I'm not dressed,” said the quivering 
voice. “But I’ll be with you at ten 
o'clock.” 

I told Jim, and we arranged that he 
should be out of the way till ten-thirty. 
Then he was to walk into our private 
sitting room, where # would receive 
Mrs. Brandreth. I thought that by that 
time we should be ready for him. 

3 


CHAPTER XIII. 


She came into a room with all the 
blinds up, the curtains pushed back, 
and floods of sunshine streaming in. 

Just for an instant I was chilled with 
doubt of last night’s impression, for her 
face was so pale and anxious that she 
was more like Rosemary than had been 
the red-rose vision at the theater. But 
she was genuinely surprised at sight of 
me. 

“Why,” she exclaimed, “you are the 
lovely lady who sat next us at the play!” 

“Does my name suggest nothing to 
you?” I asked. 

“Nothing,” she echoed. 

“Then, we'll sit down and [’ll tell you 
a story,” I suggested, 

I began with the Aquitania, the man 
in the cushioned deck chair, going home 
condemned to die, the beautiful girl 
who appeared on the second day out, 
the recognition. I mentioned no names. 
When I said, however, that years ago 
the two had been engaged, a sudden 
light flashed in my visitor’s eyes. She 
would have interrupted, but I begged 
her to let me go on, and she sat silent 
while I told the whole story. Then, 
before she had time to speak, I said: 

“There's just one thing I know! 
You are not the woman who came to 
England and married Ralston Murray. 
If you have“a heart in your breast, you'll 
tell me where to find that woman. He 
will die unless she goes back to him.” 

Her lips parted, but she pressed them 
tightly together again. I saw her mus- 
cles stiffen in sympathy with some re- 
solve. 

“The woman, whoever she was, must 
have impersonated me for a reason of 
her own,” she answered. “It's as deep 
a mystery to me as to you.” 

I looked her in the eyes. 

“That’s not true, Mrs. Brandreth,” I 
flung at her, brutally. “In spite of what 
I’ve said, you're afraid of me. I give 
you my most sacred word that you shall 
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be protected if you will help, as you 
alone can, to save Ralston Murray. It 
is only if you refuse your help that you 
may suffer. In that case my husband 
and I will fight for our friend. We 
won't consider you at all. Now that we 
have a strong clew to this seeming mys- 
tery and are already on its track, every- 
thing that you have done or have not 
dene will soon come out.” 

The beautiful woman broke down, 
and began to cry. 

“What I did I had a right to do!” 
she sobbed. “There was no harm! It 
was as much for the sake of my hus- 
band’s future happiness as my own, but 
if he finds out, he’ll never love or trust 
me again. Men are so cruel!” 

“Tell me who went to England in 
your place, when you pretended to sail, 
and he shan’t find out. Only ourselves 
and Ralston Murray need ever know,” 
I urged. 

“It was my twin sister,” she gasped, 
“my sister, Mary Rose Hillier, who 
sailed on the Aquitania as Mrs. Brand- 


reth. It was the only way I could think 
of, so that I could be near my husband 
and watch him without his having the 
slightest suspicion what was going on. 
Mary Rose owed me a lot of money 


which I couldn’t really afford. It was 
when she was still in England, before 
she came to America, that I let her have 
it. My mother was dreadfully ill, and 
Mary Rose adored her. She wanted to 
call in great specialists, and begged me 
to help her. At first I thought I 
couldn't. Guy and I are not rich! But 
he was flirting with a woman, a cat of 
a woman, you saw her last night. I 
was nearly desperate. Suddenly an 
idea came to me. I sold a rope of pearls 
I had, first getting it copied, and mak- 
ing my sister promise she would do 
whatever I asked, if I sent her the 
thousand pounds she wanted. You look 
shocked, I suppose because I bargained 
over my mother’s health. But my hus- 
band was more to me than my mother 


or any one else. Besides, mothe 
hadn’t wished me to marry Guy. §he 
didn’t want me to jilt Ralston Murray, 
I couldn’t forgive her for the way she 
behaved, and I never saw her after my 
runaway wedding.” 

“So it was you, and not your sister, 
who was engaged to Ralston Murray 
eight years ago!” I couldn’t resist. 

“Yes, it happened abroad, as you 
know perhaps. Mary Rose was away 
at boarding school, and they never met, 
The whole affair was so short, so quick. 
ly over, I doubt if I ever even told 
Ralston that my sister and I were twins, 
But he gave me a lot of lovely presents, 
and refused to take them back, wrote 
that he’d burn them, pearls and all, if 
I sent them to him. Yes, the pearls I 
sold, he gave me when we were engaged, 
And there were photographs of him 
that Mary Rose wouldn’t let me destroy, 
She kept them herself. She was sorry 
for Ralston, hearing the story, and see- 
ing some of his letters. She was a ro- 
mantic girl, and thought him the ideal 
man. She was half in love, without 
having seen him in the flesh.” 

“That is why she couldn’t resist, on 
the Aquitania,’ I murmured. “When 
Ralston begged her to marry him, she 
fell in love with the reality, I suppose. 
Poor girl, what she must have gone 
through, unable to tell him the truth, 
because she’d pledged herself to keep 
your secret whatever happened! I 
begin to see the whole thing now! 
When your mother died in spite of the 
specialists, you made the girl come over 
to this side, without your husband or 
any one knowing. You hid her in New 
York. You planned your trip to 
Europe. You left Washington. Your 
cabin was taken on the Aquitania, and 
Mary Rose Hillier sailed as Rosemary 
Brandreth, wearing clothes of yours, 
and even using the same perfume.” 

“You've guessed it,” she confessed. 
“We'd arranged what to do, even if j 
Guy went to the ship with me. But he 
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and I were rather on official terms be- 
cause of things I’d said about Mrs. Du- 
pont, and he let me travel to New York 
alone. I learned from a famous 
theatrical wigmaker how to disguise 
myself, and I lived in lodgings not half 
a mile from our house, for three 
months, watching what he did every 
day. At first I didn’t find out much, 
but later I began to see that I’d done 
him.an injustice. He didn’t care .seri- 
ously for the Dupont woman. It was 
only a flirtation. So I was ina hurry to 
get Mary Rose back, and reappear 
myself.” 

“Why did you have to insist on her 
coming?” I asked, trying now not to 
show how disgusted I was with the 
selfishness of the creature, selfishness 
which had begun with throwing Ralston 
over, and now, without a thought, 
wrecking her sister’s life. 

“Oh, to have her book her passage 
in my name and sail for home was the 
only safe way. All had gone so well, I 
wouldn’t spoil it at the end!” 

“All had gone well with you,” I said. 
“But what about her?” 

“She didn’t tell me what you’ve told 
me to-day. I supposed, till almost the 
last, that she was just traveling about 
as we planned for her to do. The only 
address I had was mother’s old bank, 
which was to forward everything to 
Mary Rose, on her own instructions. 
Then, a few weeks ago, she wrote and 
asked if I could manage without her 
coming back to America. She said it 
would make a lot of difference in her 
life, but she didn’t explain in what way. 
If she'd made a clean breast of every- 
thing, I might have thought of some 
other way out; but e 
_ “But as she didn’t, you didn’t,” I fin- 
ished the sentence. “Oh, how different 
Mary Rose Hillier is in heart from her 
“sister, Rosemary Brandreth, though 
their faces are almost identical! She 
was always thinking of you, and her 
Promise to you. That promise was kill- 
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ing her, that and her love for Ralston 
Murray. She didn’t want his money, 
and when she found he was determined 
to make a will in her favor, she thought 
of a way in which everything would 
come to you. It was you he really 
loved, no doubt, she argued with her- 
self, and he wanted you to inherit his 
fortune. Oh, poor, tortured girl! 
And I used to suspect she was mer- 
cenary. But, thank Heaven, Ralston 
didn’t die, as he expected to do when 
he made that hurried will. The woman 
he truly loves was never married be- 
fore, and is his legal wife. Now, when 
she goes back to him and he hears the 
whole truth, he will be so happy that 
he’ll live for years, strong and well.” 

“I don’t believe even you can induce 
Mary Rose to go back to Ralston Mur- 
ray,” Mrs. Brandreth said. “She 
wouldn’t think he could forgive her.” 

“He could forgive her anything after 
what he went through in losing her,” I 
said. “When you've told me where to 
find your sister, I will tell her that.” 

“Well, if you can make her see your 
point of view,” Mrs. Brandreth 
grudged, “and if my secret is kept, I 
hope Mary Rose may be happy. I don’t 
grudge her Ralston Murray or his for- 
tune, but when she feels herself quite 
safe as his wife, she can pay me my 
thousand pounds.” 

“She has paid you, and more, with 
her heart’s blood!” I exclaimed. 
“Where is she?” 

“In New York. She told me she 
could never go back to England again 
after what had happened there. She 
seems awfully down.” 

“She won’t be, when she understands 
what work lies before her across the 
sea,” I retorted. 

Even as I spoke, and as Mrs. Brand- 
reth was writing down her sister’s ad- 
dress, I mentally marshaled the argu- 
ment I would use; the need to save 
Ralston from himself, and above all 
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irom Paul and Gaby Jennings. But, 
oh, the sudden stab I felt as those names 
came to my mind! 

How could we keep the secret when 
Gaby Jennings had known the real 
Rosemary Brandreth in Baltimore? All 
the complication would have to be ex- 
plained to her, if she were not to spread 
scandal, if she were not to whisper 
revengefully among her friends, “Ral- 
ston Murray isn’t really married to his 
wife. I could have her arrested as a 
bigamist if I chose!” 

It was an awful question, that ques- 
tion of Gaby Jennings. But the answer 
came like balm after the stab, and the 
answer was “The pictures.” 

By the time Jim and I reached 
England again, taking Mary Rose with 
us, my tame detective would have got 
at the truth about the stolen treasures, 
and who had made the copies. Then, 
all that Ralston need do would be to 
say, “Tell the lies you want to tell about 
my wife—who is my wife !—spread any 
gossip at all, and you go to prison, you 
and your husband.” 

Well, we found Mary Rose in New 
York. At first she was horrified at 
sight of us, Her one desire had been 
to hide. But after I had talked myself 
nearly dumb, and Jim had got in a 
word or two edgewise, she began to 
hope. Even then she would not go back 
though, until I had written out her 
story for Ralston to read. Then he 
was to decide, and to wire either, “Come 
to me,” or “I cannot forgive.” 


We took her to our hotel to awaitgis 
answer, but then something happened 
which changed the whole outlook, 4 
long cablegram was delivered to me 
some days before it would be possible 
to hear from Ralston. It was from 
Mr. Smith, and said: 


G. J. and husband proved guilty -portrait 
fraud. Woman’s father, clever old Parisian 
artist, smuggled to England copy pictures, 
Her career on stage ruined by cocaine and 
attempt to substitute false jewels for friend's 
When she attempted nursing in war, went to 
pieces again, health saved by P. J., but would 
not have married him if he had not pretended 
to be R. M’s. heir. R. M. so ill I took liberty 
send for Sir B. D. as you directed. Sir B. D, 
proved nothing positive against P. J., but 
suspicion so strong, I got rid of couple by 
springing portrait discoveries on them and 
threatening arrest. They agreed to leave 
England if allowed do so quietly. Consulted 
R. M. who wished them to go and they have 
already gone. Sir B. D. installed at Manor. 
Things going better but patient weak. Hope 
you think I did right. Sirs, 


I showed this message to Ralston’s 
wife, and she said what I knew she 
would say: 

“Oh, let’s sail at once! Even if he 
doesn’t want me, I must be near.” 

But, of course, he did want her. He 
loved her so much that—it seemed to 
him—the only person who had to be 
forgiven was that creature in Washing- 
ton. Her he forgave because, if it 
hadn’t been for her selfish scheme he 
would never have met his “life-saving 
angel.” 

Yes, that’s his name for her now. 


TREES IN STARLIGHT 


SUCH glory spills from star to star 
That trees seem greater than they are, 


The dark elm lifts its dreamy mass 

Of branches tangled like the grass; 

With stars instead of dew to wear 

It looms against the silver air, 

And very far below we stand 

Like wondering children hand in hand. 
Grace Hazarp CONKLING. 
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The One-Way Street 


By Gertrude Brooke Hamilton 


Author of “The Safety Match,” “The Fool's Cap,” ete. 


RUSILLA WARD had been on 
the marriage market longer than 
her beauty seemed to warrant. 

When she had come from Rome, on the 
death of her father, to live with her 


brother Tom in New York, people had 
predicted the speedy plighting of her 


troth. Her beauty was indubitable. 
But it might be said that her charm 
was a bit too like the crystal of some 
disintegrated mosaic. For, in certain 
moods, Dru was delicately devilish, dis- 
dainful of the conventions and respon- 
sive to the faintest pipe of adventure. 

This mobility might be attributable to 
her upbringing in Rome, where her 
father had been an attaché of the Amer- 
ican embassy, and where the scarlet 
pomp of a brilliant, decadent city had 
colored her adolescence. Or the undue 
daring in her veins might belong to a 
young woman rather late in annexing a 
husband, moved therefore to flirtings 
and experimentings, and full of that 
shadowy impatience which troubles the 
unmated with a light torment of sus- 
pense and lightly torments those in pur- 
suit of her. 


It was toward the end of hen third 


season in her brother's household that 
Drusilla went up to Tarrytown as a 
guest in a house-gathering given by 
Mrs. Peabody Caffein. The hostess 
was fortunate in her weather, a run of 
days when the sky overhead was like 
an inverted blue bowl full of beaten 
white clouds. And the virescent sea- 
son was reflected in the dancing and the 
driving, the card-playing and the love- 
making on the big Caffein estate up the 
Hudson. 

“Folly’s own weather!” shrugged 
Drusilla, at a luncheon table set in win- 
dows overlooking Pocantico brook. 

“Why should sunshine be conducive 
to foolish conduct?” Kew Caffein put 
the question. He was Mrs. Peabody’s 
son, and he had been quietly attentive 
to Dru since her advent in the circles 
wherein her brother and his wife enter- 
tained conservatively. 

Drusilla met Caffein’s eyes over the 
table flowers. “I suppose, because it 
takes no more than a perfect day to 
make us mortally foolish.” 

At her left, Rufus Burlap said gayly: 

“Just what constitutes mortal folly, I 
wonder.” 
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Her response was typical of Dru. 

“A little mutiny, love o’ life—and the 
unexpected!” Her giance went through 
the windows and over the shallows of 
the creek, to a thoroughfare where 
automobiles were passing equably in 
the cloudless high noon. 

At the far end of the table, Willie 
Kickshaw clasped chubby hands about a 
goblet in front of him. 

“Funny thing;. folly. T’other day 
I heard a regular chappie say he’d al- 
ways wanted to spend a summer night 
in the Pontine Marshes, those swamps 
in Italy where it’s death to sleep in the 
open air.” Willie had a cheerful way 
of entering the conversation, as if aware 
of being one of those unaccountables 
who edge in at house and tea parties. 
It was rumored that he was sustained 
by a society journal to which he fur- 
nished relishable data. 

Dru’s musical voice followed the 
pause which Kickshaw was apt to 
evoke. 

“I spent one spring not far from the 
Marshes, when my father had a mis- 
sion in Terracina. I remember the 
foundations of our tavern stood in the 
sea—like your boathouse here in Tar- 
rytown.” She included Kew Caffein in 
her words. 

The talk at the table drifted from 
folly to water sports. Drusilla toyed 
with her desert fork. She was watch- 
ing again the smooth tide of travel on 
the macadam beyond the Caffein gates. 

Her eyes, very dark and flecked by 
the glints that sometimes go with cop- 
pery black hair, dwelt idly on the only 
splotch of unaccustomed color in the 
scene—a bright blue hurdy-gurdy being 
trundled across country in the sunny 
spell of weather. Perhaps the brown- 
skinred man and woman pushing the 
blue piano recalled to Drusilla the merry 
beggars of Italy, devil-may-care men- 
dicants to whom she had often flung 
coins from a balcony of the embassy. 
A dimple lurked in her cheek on be- 
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holding the picturesque organ-grindeps 
turn in at the gates and come along 
graveled driveway, to halt within g 
short distance of the Caffein mansion, 
Jingling music filtered through the dip. 
ing room. The organ-woman came 
under the windows with a tambourine 
upheld for money. 

“Alla vostra salute!” laughed Dry, 
turning in her chair to throw a cherry 
from her lemonade glass down into the 
tambourine. 

Then coins from the pockets of the 
men at the table showered into the tam- 
bourine. Its owner ran back to the 
drive with her gains. The organ-man 
doffed his hat. The tunes quickened 
to jig-time. 

“For foolish conduct,” sighed Dry, 
eyes more coppery than black, “give me 
a music-box to push under a sunny 
sky!” 

Rufus Burlap took up her words, 

“It would be good folly, wouldn't it 
—a day of playing for pennies and the 
love o’ life?” 

“But keep your eyes away from 
things too alluring,” said Dru, averting 
her face from the windows. 

Rufus complied by promptly turning 
his eyes from her. He was a zesty 
young man, very handsome, the scion of 
the Burlap millions, rather spoiled by 
life and women. 

“For the sake of society, don’t ever 
indulge in such conduct, Rufus,” begged 
a little débutante who bore the name of 
Agnes Dee, and whose lambent fascina- 
tions had been leveled at Burlap all the 
season. 

Out on the driveway, the cylinder of 
tunes rounded its cycle and began again. 
Filmy curtains swayed in the sun- 
warmed air. Presently the hostess 
arose. 

Kew Caffein was saying to Drusilla: 

“I believe you are sometimes home- 
sick for the Mediterranean.” 

She shook her head, 

“It was not my homeland.” And she 
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Ht the luncheon table in step with 
Caffein. 

The sparkling weather lured most of 
he guests out of doors for the after- 
noon. A bevy of them cantered off on 
horseback. Drusilla chose to stroll 
through the sunshine with the bachelor 
who was being naively chased by little 
Agnes Dee. She followed with Burlap 
the course of Pocantico Creek. Be- 
yond a bridge spanning a ravine the 
ream broadened, became less of a 
water splash, then narrowed again in 
ging by an old church and graveyard, 
prawled along for a space, till, in a wide 
curvature, it turned in a ridge of hol- 
lows and flowed across an end of the 
fallow grounds. 

Rufus took up her last words to him 
at luncheon as if there had been no 
other words between. 

“It would be fun to trundle a hurdy- 
gurdy for a day! Will you shake a 


tambourine for me, Miss Ward?” 
Dru tossed some imaginary coins on 
her palm. Her laugh was provocative. 


“Maybe I will.” 

“You will?’ He surveyed her with 
one of his attractive scrutinies, which 
challenged any woman, however fair, to 
worst him in gay combat. Then I'll 
go down to the City Hall and get me 
the license.” 

She held up fending hands of ivory 
workmanship. 

“The license to push a street-piano 
through town for a day,” he quickly 
supplemented, laughing. 

They traversed gardens of old-fash- 
ioned plantings till they came to a row 
of mulberry trees and a high wall. Here 
acurve of the brook led them back 
toward the comfortable Caffein resi- 
dence with ivy on its shady side and 
porticoes. 

Rufus pursued the topic, perhaps be- 
cause it held a touch of novelty. 

“T'll get the license and the organ, if 
you'll name the day.” 


Dru laughed, a laugh somehow rem- 
iniscent of soft Italian skies: 

“Oh, any day when my sister-in-law 
is out of town—and I’m out of my 
head.” 

“You're quibbling,” said Rufus, ac- 
cusatory. “You'd no more shake a 
tambourine for me than you’d—marry 
me.” Then he added ironically: “You 
feel safe in admitting the fun because 
you don’t think I'd be game to it.” 

“Would you?” she temporized, side- 
glancing. 

“What? To push a_ hurdy-gurdy 
with you, or marry you?” 

Her eyes met his. 

“An adventure so variecolored 
would be folly, indeed!” Her face was 
crystallized by an emotion fleet as the 
rare weather. 

And Rufus precipitated a climax 
barely expected by saying into the il- 
lumined face: 

“You classical, unclassic witch! 
going for a marriage license!” 

They had reached the graveled drive. 

“Spare me!” begged Dru, her color 
varying a fraction. 

“No, this is in dead earnest.” His 
look went from her crown of lustrous 
hair to her shapely, perfectly shod feet. 
“You alluring girl!’ This not so 
steadily. 

She began an ascent of the house 
steps, refusing to take him seriously. 

“How deadly your earnestness !” 

At the top of the steps, on the long 
veranda, empty of life in the afternoon, 
surlap said in tones suffused by ardor: 

“Marry me, Silla.” And he was fool- 
ish enough to catch her wrist and bend 
his handsome head to it. 

Drusilla stood looking curiously at 
the bowed head, and at her own white 
wrist where no visible pulse stirred. 
She had been flirting with Rufus ever 
since their first waltz at the Tuxedo 
ball. The weeks at Tarrytown hadn’t 
slowed the delightful sparring between 
a well-versed bachelor and a well-sea- 
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«i's shrug only suggested 
it open the door of the house 
tueir regard of one another, 
apiued, i.duced a compassing 
‘hich he demanded that she 
accept or reject him, and she refused 
to do either. Then Dru had an impres- 
sion of his ha dsome face suddenly in- 
flamed by chagrin before she went 
through the door and he stalked off 
down the steps, through the sunshine 
that was making the world a place for 
foolish conduct these days. 
ut in going up the broad hall flights 
ef the Cailein establishment, Drusilla 
found herself more conscious of one 
wrist than the other! 
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Somehow her stay at Tarrytown 
stirred in Drusilla Ward mere than the 
vagrant doubts which beset the path of 
‘he unwedded. I> the ebb and flow of 
embassy life, where her flirtations had 
been too transitory for the divine pas- 
sion, Dru had felt scant urgency to 
know her ultimate fate. Here, exist- 
ence seemed to flow in one direction: 
matrimony. 

lier evasion of the entirely desirable 
Rufus having arisen as much from a 
habit of parrying the momentous issue 
as from any final decision against him, 
in the weeks that followed her return 
to town, Drusilla admitted an inward 
exhilaration in leo's g¢ forward to a 

ewal of his avowals. Should he ask 
her again to marry him—she might be 
foolish enough to look thoughtfully at 
her wrist! 

While in this half-compliant mood 
toward capitulation, she was cornered 
at one of her sister-in-law’s afternoon 
tea throngs by Willie Kickshaw. 


Ainslee 


Willie found a chair for her, 
plied her with orange pekoe and cae 
and pulled up his own chair with a 
air of having something to impart. Not 
being partial to the man whom ZOssip 
linked with unsavory spying for social 
columns, Dru allowed her attention to 
drift over groups of callers—and gloved 
hands, nodding plumes, modulated 
laughter, the scent of tea. Kickshaw’s 
words were interwoven with the clink 
of spoons and tinkle of talk: 

“To save you a twinge over your 
morning chocolate”—Willie’s voice was 
husky and he cleared it—‘“to-morrow’s 
papers will run an elopement story that’s 
just leaked through. Burlap and 
Agnes Dee. They motored over to Ho- 
boken and were married. It'll be 
newsed that her mother fainted, though 
we doubt if the maternal swoon was 
caused by unpleasant shock. The Bur- 
lap money, y'know. And Aggie’s chase 
of him Miss Ward, shan’t I fetch 
you more tea?” 

She refused a second cup of fragrant 
brew; and snatched a moment in which 
to adjust her vanity to this fore-news 
of Burlap’s defection from her court. 
The verity of Willie’s communication 
was vouched for by a recollection of 
her rebuffed suitor’s face as he opened 
the Caffein door at Tarrytown, and then 
went off; to encounter, perhaps, the 
pursuing débutante somewhere in the 
grounds! Under this sudden loss of a 
suitor, Drusilla waxed animate, versa- 
tile, gayly her best. Her look no longer 
fitfully wandered. She soon attracted 
other people around her; sent Kickshaw 
off to brighten a dull spot in the room; 
became the high light of the tea gather- 
ing. Most of the people had gone and 
the flowers were beginning to droop in 
the rooms when Dru gave her hand in 
greeting to Kew Caffein. 

Kew was to be a dinner guest that 
evening, and as an intimate of the fam- 
ily had come early. 

“You look tired,” he said quietly. 
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The arching of her brows lent tran- 
sient appeal to her face. 

“Oh, I am,” she acquiesced. 

She went with Caffein to the other 
side of the house, where, beyond the 
lighted chandeliers and aroma of flow- 
ers, firelight and dusk blended in her 
brother’s den. It was like stepping off- 
stage. And Drusilla sank into a chair 
and closed her eyes with a turn of her 
dark head. Kew stood on the hearth- 
rug. The intermittent light which 
revealed some gravity in his downward 
look at her also played on the slight 
pallor of her profile, twisted shadows in 
her hair, shone on the lashes flat against 
her cheeks. There fell a silence in 
which the crackling of fire logs became 
noticeable, the ticking of a clock, the 
sounds throughout the house, upstairs 
the voices of her brother’s children, 
downstairs the footsteps of servants 
laying the dinner table. 

It might have been these things— 
firelight, dusk, homey noises, her prox- 
imity—that made her quietest pursuer 
lean down, his elbow on her chair back, 
and say quite naturally: 

“Will you be my wife, Drusilla?” 

And, without turning her head or 
opening her eyes, she answered : 

“Ves,” 


Just how much her acceptance of 
Caffein was the result of Willie Kick- 
shaw’s confidential tip she did not know. 
The news of Burlap’s marriage had 
aroused in her an instinctive desire has- 
tily to adjust her fate. Too, by engag- 
ing herself before the news of the Bur- 
lap-Dee elopement was made public, 
she was fending off the caustic arrows 
apt to be aimed at a third-season girl 
routed by a débutante! Her feelings 
toward the impetuous Rufus were 
mixed. Her emotions regarding Caffein 
were not clear. Yet she had made her 
decision. The ultimatum was delivered. 

Her brother and his wife were de- 
lighted with the alliance that would 
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bring Kew into the family. Mrs. Caf- 
fein drove in from Tarrytown to felici- 
tate her son’s choice. The slight furore 
of Burlap’s sudden marriage passed. 
Drusilla’s betrothal was announced at 
a dinner dance at the Ritz. 

One day, as Dru was driving with 
her fiancé up Fifth Avenue, a traffic 
crossing lights stopped their car beside 
a limousine which held Agnes and Ru- 
fus Burlap. 

It was the first time the four of them 
had met since two of them had wed 
and two had become affianced. The in- 
terim in which the cars stood side by 
side might have afforded their occu- 
pants merely an opportunity to bow, 
had not a street piano playing at the 
curb sent Drusilla’s eyes to Burlap, sent 
his eyes to her, in a glance that flashed 
as of old! 

Then the signal light changed color. 
Shoals of automobiles were released. 
Their cars went on up the Avenue. 

Kew’s machine was taking the curve 
around the Park when he said to her 
levelly : 

“Did you care for Burlap?” 

Dru was listening to jangling tunes 
woven with the sound of traffic on the 
lengths of the Avenue. 

“In a way,” slipped from her lips. 

“In what way?” Kew asked steadily. 

“Fatuously—if at all.” 

“You care for me?” 

She put out a gloved hand impul- 
sively. In the deepening intimacy with 
the man she was to marry she had dis- 
covered a personality capable of putting 
out thongs to tether that quality in her 
which needed restraint. 

Kew covered her hand with his. 

“T think,” he said after a moment, 
“that we shall have a long and happy 
life together, you and I.” 

Yet the incident on Fifth Avenue was 
disquieting. In subsequent meetings 
with the Burlaps—moving in the same 
circle it was natural they should meet 
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at various functions of the season— 
intangible guards were up with the four 
of them. And between Rufus and Dru- 
silla the old challenge was on. Their 
flirtation had never been finished. He 
had swerved aside at a tantalizing point. 
She had retaliated by running straight 
into another man’s arms. The new basis 
on which they met was not abhorrent to 
the gods of folly! Both the popular 
Miss Ward and the good-looking Bur- 
lap had been a little spoiled by adula- 
tion. Both were inclined to flout cir- 
cumspection, if sufficiently tempted. 
And a balked flirtation not infrequently 
leaves the dangers of an infatuation to 
be dealt with. 

In the span of months preceding her 
veil and orange blossoms, Drusilla was 
guilty of such flagrancies as a chance 
tea hour with Rufus at the Plaza, too 
frequent dances with him at gatherings 
where they met, her glance summoning 
him to her elbow in the crush of some 
reception, badinage with him in the 
Ward box at the opera. She was fully 
aware of being observed by those to 
whom any defalcation on her part might 
be of vital import. More than once her 
Brother Tom lectured her. Her sister- 
in-law gave vent to several boudoir 
warnings. Kew’s silences were marked. 
Agnes Burlap was evincing marital 
alarm. Willie Kickshaw, with his avid- 
ity for scandals, was keeping the situa- 
tion in sight. “Che sara, sara!” 
shrugged Drusilla. She had been reared 
in Italy, country of colorful amours, 
she had grown up in Rome, city of a 
million dead peccadilloes ! 

There came the Colony Dance when 
a very derision of seemliness attacked 
Drusilla. She was looking her best, in 
a gown which appeared to have gone 
to some ancient court for its inspira- 
tion; metal brocade with an absence of 
waistline, huge ornaments on the hips, 
an Egyptian exposure of arms and 
shoulders, and long wisps of colored 
tulle swinging downward to make a 
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train for a figure rounded enough to 
carry off-the exquisite garment. 

Rhythm was in her blood that night, 
and her body felt supple as a whip in 
the arms of a dancer skillful as herself 
—Rufus Burlap. Her sense of decorum 
should have precluded steps so alluring, 
She was venturing farther into foolery 
to-night; her eyes were like mica, a 
faint, sweet smile was on her mouth 
as the music broke off. 

“The last dance of the season,” she 
sighed. And her gesture appeared to 
push away so beggared a thought. 

A turn at the end of the ballroom led 
them toward the greeneries, and Dru’s 
tread in the stroll between tuneful meas- 
ures somehow recalled their sauntering 
beside the winding courses of Pocantico 
Brook. In the greenery, she stopped 
beside a fountain and dabbled her hand 
in the spray. Her posture was idle. 
Her lashes made dusky shadows on her 
cheeks. 

“Did you ever have your day of play- 
ing for pennies?” she asked Rufus sim- 
ply. “Did you ever wheel the hurdy- 
gurdy through town?” 

Burlap watched the drops shower 
from her fingers. 

“T never did,” he confessed. 

The lifting of her eyes disclosed pools 
of copper in the cool oval of her face, 

“T wonder if that sunny enterprise 
has ever really left our minds.” ; 

His features clouded. 

“What—our hurdy-gurdy day?” 

She nodded. 

They walked on, and presently the 
dance music began in the distance and 
the greeneries proved less enticing to 
divers persons than the ballroom. She 
had the waltz with Willie Kickshaw 
and whomever Rufus had it with 
seemed as easy to forget—for, to the 
time of the music he turned an imag- 
inary crank, a gust of color rising to his 
forehead. 

“Does a missed adventure ever leave 
the mind?” he essayed, attempting gay- 
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By. “isn’t undertaking it the only way 
fo get rid of it?” 

“As if one could!” But her laugh 
was a trifle at variance with the culture 
of her voice. 

Rufus withdrew his eyes from a pro- 
fle which gave the impression of hav- 
ing complete cognizance of his scrutiny. 
“Down to facts, where would be the 
harm of such a day?” he said rashly. 
“Of course, our lunacy might be ques- 
tioned. But there’d be nothing wrong, 
nothing unlicensed.” 

Her tread was elastic. 

“Merely stepping into unheeled shoes 
for a detour of the open town—dolce 
far niente!” The lifting of her hands 
was a prayer for deliverance from 
temptation. “Spare me! For I’ve a 
tambourine that I used in a costume 
bazaar at Naples. And my brother and 
his family are at present out of town.” 
A dimple rippled in the creamy surface 
of her cheek. 

His glance had a quota of curiosity. 

“There’s something in your face 
which indicates 

“You wouldn’t have me say I’d go 
on such an adventure—even if it were 
true. Or, would you?” 

“It isn’t necessary to say it. 
voice betrays you.” 

The music from the ballroom, though 
swinging into its fullest harmony, was 
distant enough to seem merely a cross- 
current of sound in the air, as of some 
adverse influence thrown across their 
path. Its regular succession of heavy 
and light accents in the triple measures 
of the waltz were faintly rhapsodic in 
their recurrent flow. 

It was Rufus who spoke again, in 
an odd tone: 

“If to-morrow is a clear day, look 
from your window, should you hear a 
hurdy-gurdy at the curb before your 
house.” 

Her brows arched. 
“Would it be you turning the crank?” 
“Yes,” quickly. 
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“T’'ll look from my window.” 

“And do no more? You won’t join 
me? You won't shake the tambourine 
for me, in a day snatched from the 
dull level of life, a day to remember 
when you’ve gone your final way, now 
that I’ve gone mine? You won’t take 
such a day? You're afraid to?” 

Her eyes, mica again, prismatic, did 
not drop before his. 

“Fear and I have yet to meet,” said 
she. 

“I like the way you say it, but I 
doubt it. The beautiful Miss Ward, 
soon to abide in Sleepy Hollow up at 
Tarrytown, pushing a hurdy-gurdy 
with a fellow fool, making unclassical 
music out of her class!” 

Her retort was pertinent, threaded 
with a rill of laughter. 

“What will you wear?” 

“TI? An old brown hat, and the usual 
duds of any organ-grinder.” Then, 
more low-toned: “How will you 
dress?” 

Her cogitations were swift. 

“Oh, any wardrobe holds a shawl. 
A shawl can be a coup de thédtre, if 
drawn over the head, pinned under the 
chin, and allowed to hang in folds to 
ankles in sport stockings and feet in 
flat shoes.” 

“T see. A patrician with burnished 
hair and costly lines changed into a 
madonnalike young woman with bulky 
ankles. I'll be there for the fun.” 

“If the sun shines to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow, unless it rains.” 

“You’re in earnest ?” 

“Yes. And you?” 

“I’m not quibbling.” 

Just then Willie Kickshaw came 
around the bend of the greenery walk, 
seeking his delinquent partner. 

Burlap thanked Dru formally for the 
dance, and started away. 

Drusilla went off to finish out the 
waltz with Willie. 

On the floor, she perceived a certain 
solemnity in the way that Kickshaw 
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was guiding her. She wondered, with 
one of those intuitive gleams which il- 
lumine the mind when exhilarated, if 
Willie could have been guilty of listen- 
ing for secrets in the greenery! 

Willie caught her appraising look and 
missed a step in the waltz. 

“Don’t call me eavesdropper,” he be- 
gan with his cheerful gaucherie. “I’ve 
been called worse names. I just want 
to say that a woman’s name is a tender 
bloom. Easily trampled. If she goes 
out to meet fear, my dear girl, she'll not 
be disappointed !” 

Dru danced with matchless rhythm. 
Her intonation dealt cruelly with the 
slur on her partner’s credentials. 

“Do you truly listen in corners for 
scandals ?” 

But Willie refused to look less comi- 
cally portentous or to be less obtrusive. 
There was something automatic in his 
utterance, as if a key had been turned 
and the mechanism started. 

“T danced the last trot with little Ag- 
gie Burlap. She had this waltz with 
her husband, an 4 

“Folly’s own evening!” exclaimed 
Dru. “You and Agnes spying in the 
greenery? I wouldn’t have thought it 
of her!” 

“Neither would I,” said Willie with 
blushing ears. “Jealousy makes cravens 
of us all. I think she quite forgot me, 
as she listened to your voice in con- 
verse with her husband—poor little 
Aggie! Ferocious little Aggie! I 
happened to have witnessed that look 
on wifely faces before. It conveys to 
my mind congealing developments. If 
you go on the hurdy-gurdy toot = 

“Please!” said Drusilla. 

“Sure as death, damnation, and di- 
vorce, you'll regret it,” voiced Willie 
huskily. He cleared his throat. “Ever 
seen a vehicle turn on a one-way 
street?” He was dancing atrociously. 
“Smash! Everybody ditched!” 

“Please! please!” Dru begged. 

Her volatile humor discarded, as no 


more ominous than a danger sign Gm 
a speedway, Willie’s description @f 
Agnes Burlap standing frigidly at an 
angle of the greenery aisle. Nor did 
she care in the moment whether Willie 
himself might prove that death and 
damnation existed for those who fur- 
nished foolish copy for the press. Ru. 
fus was dutifully finishing the waltz 
with a silent partner. Kew was soberly 
treading the polished floor with a 
matron. Perchance his contained ex- 
pression implied that he had noticed 
how tardily his beloved had returned 
to the ballroom after dancing with Bur- 
lap. From the vantage ground of friy- 
olity incarnate, Drusilla reflected how 
priceless a thing conservatism, how 
comic spying, how consuming jealousy, 
how delightful folly! Her spirits, as 
she danced in the light of them, were 
sustained by that delight in peril which 
is perhaps the oldest of all human 
follies! 


ITI. 


The day after the Colony Dance 


dawned clear. And in the house where 
she was alone except for the servants 
during the Tom Wards’ sojourn out of 
town, Drusilla opened a window of her 
bedroom very early in the morning. 

A wind that mingled a scent from the 
hills with a scent from the sea and com- 
mingled all the vagrant whiffs of the 
town fanned her cheeks. The sky was 
boundless ether. The sun was gentle 
and persuasive. The curb beyond the 
house was already bright. The curtains 
of her windows blew like arms stretch 
ing into her room, or like the white 
manes of a cataract, or like white sails 
on the Mediterranean. The day sug- 
gested to Dru some old romantic town 
paved with pebbles of two blues, deep 
blue depths and lighter blue shallows; 
it suggested the madcap adventure 
planned with Rufus last night in the 
greeneries. And, as she sat down to the 
breakfast tray brought up by the sec 
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dance. 

Drusilla had not finished her choco- 
late when the sound of a hurdy-gurdy 
down at the curb brought her to her 
feet, to look from the open window. 

She put a hand on the sill, half lean- 
ing on it. 

Burlap was below her window! In 
brown felt hat and rusty clothes, he 
was cranking out jig tunes from an old 
green organ on wheels! Rufus, scion 
of the Burlap millions, cranking a 
hurdy-gurdy under the sunny sky! 

A laugh escaped her lips, and her 
hand lifted in something like salutation. 
Her nostrils widened with the indraw- 
ing of her breath. Her eyes changed 
from molten to velvety black, with danc- 
ing lights that exposed a spirit foreign 
to her glossed exterior. It was appar- 
ent in the instant that Drusilla Ward, 
though a member of that class ruled 
by regularity and established customs, 
was not, in the strictest sense, true to 
form. She had been nurtured by Rome. 
And the solidity and sobriety of home 
walls are not those of an embassy! Va- 
grancy had a lure for her. She had 
loved the country of the banditti, the 
sky-blue water, the orange, the lemon, 
the citron, and the olive. 

For a moment she was poised at the 
window. Then the doors of her chif- 
forobe were flung wide. The tunes 
down at the curb were running their 
cycle, an air from Fra Diavolo, a sen- 
timental melody, a hymn, a waltz. Dru 
found a shawl of gay plaids and en- 
veloping folds, and the tambourine she 
had once used in a Neapolitan bazaar. 
She looked twice at the shallow jingle- 
drum before she put it in the curve 
of her shawled arm, and slipped from 
the orderly room, Simple music. Dev- 
try. A man atune to these. Surely, 
her soul was shallow! No thought of 


Kew, her affianced husband. Nor of 
Agnes. Nor of the self she should con- 
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form to. Assuredly, her heart was as 
yet unwarmed by the divine passion! 

Below, the flaggings of the curb 
struck scant sound from her heels. 

“Alla vostra salute!” she said to 
Burlap. 

“Pasticcio!” laughed the handsome 
Rufus, and began to push forward the 
wheeled piano. 

Against the town winds, Drusilla fell 
in with his step, glancing at their mot- 
ley garments. 

“We are clowns!” she said in Italian. 

He walked in a channel of sunken 
concrete between the pavement and the 
traffic tide. 

“You came!” 
same tongue. 

They rounded the curb, going East, 
in an adventure which challenged all 
the ethics of their world. 

Last night, in civilized garb, to the 
tune of civilization’s barbarous music, 
they had dallied with danger. To-day, 
they seemed freed of peril. Subter- 
fuges, covert challenges, sophistries, 
were afar! They were vagabonds. 

The route of the organ-grinder whose 
license had been purchased by the heir 
of the Burlap millions for a few hours 
led them around Grand Central Station 
and down an avenue where overhead 
trains half drowred their tunes. The 
sun rose higher. The wind blew from 
the East River. Noon came. Rufus 
parked the organ at a curb of Madison 
Square. In the Square they ate dates 
and tangerines. P’geons from the 
tower strutted near bv, pecking at the 
date skins. They talked in Italian of 
the meal, the pigeons, the people eating 
al fresco, the organ squatted at the cur! 
Then they again followed a route which 
led through gray and crowded pano 
ramas in which they were splotches of 
color. And at length the sun passed its 
zenith. The light lay aslant streets that 
made vistas for a sky beginning to flush 
with sunset. They stopped at a public 
drinking fountain, a rill of water and 


he answered in the 
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a bronze bench commemorating the 
philanthropy to an old New York name. 

After stooping to taste the freshet of 
water free to all, they sat down to rest 
on the bronze bench. 

And for the first time there came 
over Drusilla the simple enormity of 
what she had done! Here she was, at 
the tea hour, sitting beside a fellow 
culprit on a plebeian bench, rigged out 
as if for a masquerade, part and parcel 
of a dusty, alien multitude! A sudden 
sweep of silence made itself felt in her 
breast. Long shafts of orange-colored 
light were trembling in the streets. The 
city’s impalpable dusk was imminent. 

Rufus broke the silence. He quoted 
from a song known to many miscreants: 


“Waifs of entirety, go we together; 
Wild you with wilder me, this singing 
weather !” 

Dru looked at the public drinking 
fountain. Her color fluctuated. 

“The curtain falls on another day,” 
she managed to say lightly. 

He turned his brown hat on his hands. 

“Let it fall, Silla. Let it fall between 
us and our world!” 

“As if it could,” she shrugged. 

He laughed. 

“But it has.” And he touched her 
hand with his. “Where’s our world? 
Do you see it anywhere about us?” 

“T feel it,” she half shivered. She 
made a movement to rise, but sank back, 
aware of her blistered soles. It seemed 
as if her feet were on fire from the 
lengths of concrete they had traversed. 
She looked down at her dusty shoes. 

Rufus stretched his arms and shoul- 
ders. 

“Tired?” 

“A trifle dismayed,” she answered, 
without lifting her eyes. 

“There’s no cause for fear,”’ he said 
easily. 

She was silent. A trace of pallor 
brushed her skin. The long lines of her 
shoulders drooped. Her fatigue was 
evident. 
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“If we were really lazy nomads,” said 
Rufus, rich-voiced, “I’d put a rough 
arm about you and you’d put your head 
on my shoulder. We wouldn’t care 
about the passing people. We'd sit 
so on this bench. And then—— The 
stars of the night somewhere would 
look down on us.” The saffron sky 
tinted his face as he looked beyond the 
city spires, saying: 

“Malachite, steel, and stone left far behind 
us; 

Let's po go far alone. Proteus might find 
us!” 

She felt the saffron glow on her own 
face, on her lashes and her mouth. 

“But we're not nomads,” she said 
with difficulty. “We're only fashion- 
able folk, a little bit appalled at where 
we find ourselves.” 

“Don’t let’s find ourselves yet,” was 
Rufus’ quick reply. He touched her 
hand again. “Let’s wander on, Silla, 
till the stars find us. Let’s lose our- 
selves. Existence, as we know it,- will 


‘not offer us this again; not ever. Your 


coming down to me to-day, at the call 
of a music box, shows how you should 
have answered me at Tarrytown, It’s 
too late for a lifetime together. But 
this is our day. Would you shorten 
it?’ He gave a low laugh of triumph. 
“Silla—shorn of her precepts, for me! 
Shawled, dusty, tired-eyed! Lost, with 
me, in the town big enough to cover a 
pair of society’s sinners, if sinners we 
are!” His hand inclosed her wrist, 
tethering it in a way which was lightly 
merciless. 

And it came to Dru, above any tur- 
moil roused by affront, that she could 
not resent his words, that, by joining 
him in an escapade which had let down 
the bars of the conventions between 
them and outlawed her for the day, 
she merited just such insult! The gos- 
samer web of the night was spread be- 
fore him, woven by the day she had 
given him! Drusilla sat mute, assailed 
by a realization that she might not be 
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able to terminate this folly as easily as 
the had begun it. Her wits might cope 
with even tangible danger on her own 
familiar ground—but, blistered soles, 
dust, her dignity cast to the winds, her 
identity submerged, all her guards 
down! The ebbing of her spirits was 
like a physical pain. 

It was as if a light band of steel sud- 
denly imprisoned her wrist. 


IV. 


How long Willie Kickshaw had been 
in a taxicab at the curb beyond the 
drinking fountain Drusila did not know. 
When she saw him there, she rose—and 
the way she rid herself of Burlap’s 
touch to hold out her tambourine for 
achance coin was well done. 

Willie swept off his hat. He opened 
the door of his cab, offering her a lift, 
oficially appreciative of her plight in 
a public place. 

The thoroughfare was one of those 
narrow byways given over to money- 
getting and throngs absorbed by mone- 
tary loss and gain, but Drusilla felt as 
if she were on a great bare stage swept 
of any figure save her own. 

“Sdegno d’amante poco dura,’ she 
murmured to Rufus. 

Then, with a feeling of stepping into 
the vortex of unsavory publicity, while 
temporarily withdrawing from it, she 
sought the shelter of Kickshaw’s hired 
car, 

Willie closed the door of the taxicab, 
giving the Ward address in the East 
Sixties. 

The black-and-white car started. 

“One of the handiest things about our 
town is the way you can pick up a taxi 
anywhere,” remarked Willie cheerily. 

Dru’s shoulders barely touched the 
hard cushions of the vehicle. Nor did 


she glance at its other occupant in un- 
pinning the gaudy shawl and folding it 
across her knees. 
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Willie took out a handkerchief. He 
stooped and dusted her shoes. 

“Polished leather tells no tales, 
y'know.” 

She rallied her insouciance. 

“Then may | polish yours?” 

Willie grinned. 

“T’ve been called worse names than 
‘tale-teller.’ And my shoes aren’t dusty, 
Miss Ward.” 

“Neither are mine, now.” But her 
eyes were more black than copper in 
turning on the “impossible” gentleman 
whom rumor linked with an interna- 
tional scandal sheet. 

She sat erect, very lovely, surveying 
Willie’s impassive countenance. A 
tinge of color went over her face. She 
caught and released her lip. “You've 
been following my scandalous course all 
day?” she queried. 

“Yes,” said Willie with his obnox- 
ious humility. 

Her brows contracted. 

“Most clandestine days have follow- 
ers, eh?” He twiddled a gold pencil 
attached to his watch fob. “To keep 
the track tolerably clear, I bought off 
the detective Aggie Burlap employed 
this morning to follow you, bribed him 
to carry her your alibi for the day.” 
The twiddling pencil revolved in his 
fingers. 

She spoke more faintly. 

“Why did you do that?” 

Willie Kickshaw turned on her a 
look apologetically tender in its purport, 
a look which barely rested on her before 
it was removed, to regard his dusty 
handkerchief with some fixity. He 
sighed, and put the handkerchief into 
a pocket of his well-tailored coat. 

Dru half leaned against the cab cush- 
ions. If rumor were right about Kick- 
shaw, he had made a scoop for the press 
to-day! Kew—Ag es—Rufus—her- 
self; there was not a corner of the 
world to which Willie could not noise 
their names, in a jingling scandal! One 
of the things that could come of this—- 
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town-talk!* World-talk! Willie could 
pull the world down on her! She 
glanced at the stubby fingers half in 
the coat pocket. By being halfway civil 
to Willie she might keep the story out of 
print—she knew that. There were 
those, high in life, who at times stooped 
to such cajolery—she knew that! 

The cab stopped at the curb before 
her brother's house. 

“Here we are!” Willie made the 
faux pas of patting her hand, before 
opening the door for her descent from 
the taxi. 

She might have flattered the news- 
monger by a grateful glance. But the 
witching eyes did not lift. And, in go- 
ing up the steps of the house, the very 
curves of her shoulders seemed hostile 
to the humble look which Willie Kick- 
shaw sent after her graceful, graceless 
figure. 

Willie sighed again, fingering his pen- 
cil as the cab sped away through the 
Sixties. 


Within the dim bulwark of the Ward 
residence, Drusilla paused in the hall. 

She laid the shawl on a table with a 
fatalistic little gesture. 

Her fiancé was hanging up a tele- 
phone receiver in the den. 

Dru waited for Kew Caffein to come 
toward her. As he did so, no smile 
of greeting on his features, the usual 
wood fire in the den outlined the likable 
height and thoroughly masculine pro- 
portions of the man whose troth she 
had made light of to-day. 

“T have been trying to locate you,” 
said Kew. “A message from Agnes 
Burlap*made me come here. She sus- 
pected 

Dru, interrupting, held out her hands, 
with the dusty palms upward. 

“It’s true. I’ve been playing a hurdy- 
gurdy about town with Rufus.” 

The hall was not too dark to hide 
the slow color which mounted to Kew 
Caffein’s definitely cast features, 
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“Willie Kickshaw brought me home# 
Dru continued. “He had been follows 
ing us. Agnes overheard us at the 
dance last night—Rufus and me—plan- 
ning to-day’s sport. She employed a 
detective to track us. Willie bought him 
off—perhaps because he wanted sole 
ownership of such ‘copy.’” The way 
she touched the finger where her, en- 
gagement pledge usually shone inti- 
mated that she was freeing Kew. 

If he saw the action, he made no 
acknowledgment. He turned from her 
and began to pace the hall. 

She watched him. The light through- 
out the dun-toned interior was waning, 
Day and night were changing places, 
with one of those diurnal miracles 
which pass unnoticed in the minor clam- 
ors of existence. 

“We should have been married 
sooner,” said Kew ina stifled voice. He 
returned to her, his face full of strong 
emotion. “If you had been all mine 


this would not have happened.” 
Confronted by him, she did not deny 


it. 

Without warning, Kew’s arms en- 
compassed her. He said: 

“T have not made you feel the full 
force of my love for you! My love 
is big enough to cast out all little devils 
from you! ‘When a strong man armed 
keepeth his palace, his goods are in 
peace!’” 

In his arms, her hands fell to her 
sides. 

“T have not made you feel my love!” 
said Kew. 

She was wordless. 

He caught her closer—his eyes pits 
of fire, his mouth sweet. He tilted back 
her face. His kisses fell upon her fore- 
head, her cheek, upon the lips which 
were his. 

“Nothing matters but love ; remember 
this. I have not made you feel my love 
for you!” Unintelligible words in the 
coming darkness, caresses! 

His endearments had heretofore been 
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worshipful of her fragility. 
Now, in the dusk, he gave her lips the 
kiss of sweet fire, the long sacred kiss 
of possession ! 

In the instant she was passive, as one 
who touches destiny, at last. Then bliss 
fled before a self-shame which made 
her retreat from him and lean against 
the table, a figure of unsteadied grace. 

Kew came to within a foot of her, 
his face as she had not seen it before. 
Then his hand was beneath her chin. 
He raised her still face, again. 

He left her trembling, following his 
ging with dark eyes which looked 
ready to weep. 

Drusilla mounted the dusky hall 
stairs, her hand on the balustrade. 

In her unillumined bedroom, she 
caught sight of herself in a mirror— 
a dusty blur. She covered her face 
with her hands. Had it taken these 
things to make her appreciate Kew— 
fatuous adventure, affront, ignominy, 
self-abasement? Tears came. She 
sank to her knees beside her bed, and 
with a turn of her disheveled head 
Nightfall. 


closed her eyes against it. 
The hum of giant presses seemed in 
her room, running off Willie’s version 


of the hurdy-gurdy folly. She huddled 
closer to her bed. The woman in Kew’s 
palace, his goods, noised in glaring 
headlines? The woman who was to 
bear Kew’s name, mother his children, 
the heroine of a garish comedy? The 
woman who was to have his honor in 
her keeping the butt of Willie’s gold 
pencil? She flung her arms across the 
bed. Night. Penitence. Drenching 
sleep. Dawn against her windows. The 
dawn of love. She put back her hair 
from a wet face, and reached for the 
telephone. 

She did not ask for Kickshaw’s num- 
ber, possibly to beguile him into silence. 
She telephoned to State Street for pas- 
sage on the earliest outgoing Italian 
liner, that she might free Kew of any 
obligation toward her by flight. 

4 


Terracina is a little town between 
Rome and Naples, where a tavern with 
foundations in the sea overlooks an 
ancient port of ringed stones, crooked 
streets with leaning houses and shops, 
and outlying marshes of low grounds 
and canals with a lazy current tending 
to the sea. For those at peace with 
the world there is no lovelier spot in 
the spring than Terracina. The 
marshes have not yet given out their 
sulphurous summer damps. The vines 
hang in festoons, the grapes in clusters, 
and the almond and fig lend their charm 
to the landscape. For those in flight 
from the world, Terracina may seem an 
exile of pestilential beauty. 

Drusilla Ward came to the tavern 
with foundations in the sea at the end 
of a journey taken in that haste which 
overlooks incongruities of distance. In 
the tavern where water lapped beneath 
her windows, the days brought no sur- 
cease from a knowledge that she had 
separated herself, and not by distance 
alone, from that which neither sky-blue 
water nor a colorful people could re- 
place. Out of the folly one clear mem- 
ory: beloved lips on her lips, on the 
brink of love’s consummation! 

By count of time, she had not been 
long in Terracina when she climbed 
some woody hills at the inland side of 
her tavern to read a letter bearing the 
stamp of a New York hotel. There 
were several sheets of chirography: 


Dear Miss Warp: I trust some chatty 
lines from our town of skyscrapers will not 
come amiss to you in the majesty of Rome’s 
environs. 

There is little enough to tell of the weeks 
since you left us. The Rufus Burlaps have 
gone on a trip to the Orient. The tattling 
press has recorded no “high-life” scandal to 
shock or thrill us. I gossiped with your 
brother and his wife the other evening. We 
talked of you and Italy; and of the impos- 
sibility of going too far away to be found— 
if you're lucky enough to have mortals who 
care. 
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They tell me your fiancé is now speeding 
across the Atlantic for the purpose of short- 
ening your stay on distant shores. Caffein 
is a splendid chap, with a level way of look- 
ing at this skiddish ride o’ life and all its 
little turnings. 

. Your bridal month is coming apace. Be- 
fore long, we shall be listening to the rhyth- 
mic strains of your organ march. 

The weather here continues balmy. Cor- 
dially sincere, Wuuiam KIcksHaw. 


On the crest of a hill crowned by 
fragrant trees Dru plucked a glossy leaf 
and put it to her lips. Willie Kickshaw 


had not given out the hurdy-gurdy tale 
but had hushed it up; there had beeq 
no public scandal! Kew was coming} 
The scent of the leaf at her mouth was 
pungent, sweet. Kew, analyzing the 
unrests that had made her blunder on 
the devious ways preceding the rational 
one way of matrimony, was coming to 
Terracina, in quiet pursuit of her! 

Her head against an orange tree, she 
looked across the blue deeps of the 
Mediterranean. 
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PRING, the Pied Piper, is passing by, WE 
With a lilt in his step and a roguish eye, 
Playing the merriest dancing tune, 
Knowing the children will follow soon; 
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Knowing the children, with laughter and song, smirl 
Will follow the Piper wherever he sing, An 1 
Will follow him, follow the glad day long; 
Follow, follow the Piper, Spring. 


stich 
dowr 
clear 
Oh, piercing sweet are the Piper’s cries! head. 


Each child looks out with adventuring eyes, Jo 
Nods to his fluttering yellow and red, read 
Slips through the hedgerow, and with him has fled; 

With him to wander by weed-grown ways, 

To a chuckle of mirth and mad-blown lays; 

To follow the Piper wherever he sing, 

Follow, follow the Piper, Spring. 


What if the Piper should never come back, 
And the children endlessly follow his track? 
Oh, then we should all of us want to go 
To search the secrets his pipings blow; 
To seek the meanings of music and pain, 
And never, never come back again, 
But follow the Piper wherever he sing, 
Follow, follow the Piper, Spring. 

Daisy Conway PRICE. 
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By Alice L. Tildesley 


Author of “Lewis Dare,” “The Shadow,” ete. 


OHN RUGBY WENTWORTH 

J paused on the steps of Brixton sta- 

tion and stared. A billboard reared 

its hideous height above the opposite 
sidewalk. 


VOTE FOR WENTWORTH! VOTE FOR 
WENTWORTH! VOTE FOR WENT- 
WORTH! 


was spread across sixty feet of board- 
ing. Below, lithographs of the candidate 
smirked, in rows of purple and green. 
An unusual-looking man, even against 
such odds. Velvet dark hair coming 
down in a peak on his broad forehead, 
clear-cut features, splendidly modeled 
head. 

John Rugby crossed the street and 
read the finer print with sardonic in- 
terest. 


Lester Wentworth 
Candidate for Judge of the 
Court of Domesiic Relations. 
The man who will clean up the home. 
The man who will make Brixton better. 
The man who will give the child a chance. 


“Nice of him,” commented John 


Rugby. He sauntered down the street. 
The bills shrieked at him from blank 
walls, from telegraph posts, from store 
windows. Once or twice, passing a 
hurrying figure, he caught a puzzled 
glance. Several men nodded to him, 
and he returned the salutation doubt- 


fully. He didn’t recognize them. A 
girl, driving her coupé around the cor- 
ner of Park and Main, called “Good 
evening, Mr. Wentworth!” and he took 
off his hat, with a surprised little bow. 
He had never seen her before. 

He halted at Park and Elm, uncer- 
tainly. He wasn’t sure that it was Park 
and Elm. But twelve years is a long 
time anywhere. In a place like Brix- 
ton! Why, Brixton had been nothing 
but an overgrown country town. He 
looked at the many-storied office build- 
ings, the courthouse spreading its wide 
white wings over a green-terraced hill, 
the scores of smokestacks, chimneys, 
and spires, the interurban thundering 
along Commonwealth, the procession of 
touring cars, trucks, motor cycles. He 
again surveyed what ought to be Elm 
Avenue. 

They’d widened it. They’d put a 
narrow strip of grass and flowers along 
its center, and bordered it with saplings, 
It was beautifully paved. 

Some one in a car, temporarily held 
up by a traffic officer, said “Hello, 
Wentworth!” and John Rugby turned, 
inquiringly. It was a little man with a 
protruding lower lip. 

“Clever move of yours,” went on the 
little man, “too blame clever!” 

“Wasn't it?” grinned John Rugby, 
with no idea whether it was or not. 
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The man leaned forward for a closer 
look, but at the instant, the sign “Go!” 
appearing, his car darted on. 

“Wancher piper, Mist’ Wentwort’?” 
shrilled a newsboy, and John Rugby 
tossed him a silver coin with a “Don’t 
speculate in oil, Mike!” and crossed the 
street. 

“TI don’t really look so much like him,” 
he said, stopping before a brilliantly 
lighted shop window and eying his re- 
flection in the mirror behind the display. 
But he looked as much like that atro- 
cious lithograph as Lester probably did. 
Lester used to be heavier, used to wear 
a mustache and rimmed glasses, and 
smile without parting his lips. 

He turned down Elm. It became 
more familiar as he proceeded. There 
was the post office, the brick church, 
the row of Queen Anne cottages, the 
old Cordelier place. There was the 
aisle of drooping willows, forever up- 
turning the flagged walk with their 
twisted roots. Beyond, he could see 
the dim outline of the “Eaves” against 
the purple October dusk. 


The door of the Cordelier place 


opened and shut. Footsteps hurried 
down the graveled drive. Rather odd, 
having the Cordelier place occupied. It 
had been empty ever since he could 
remember. 

The footsteps came on briskly. The 
shiny new gate opened and a stranger 
emerged to the light of the boulevard 
cluster lamps which helped transform 
Elm Avenue. She wore a soft dark 
hat with a stiff crimson feather slant- 
wise across its brim. She looked viv- 
idly, radiantly alive. 

She passed up her side of the street 
swiftly, without seeing him. He liked 
the way she walked, putting her feet 
down firmly, though lightly. As if she 
was human. 

He opened his paper idly. She might 
reasonably be expected to return. 
Nothing in the silly sheet except cam- 
paign speeches, He turned a page. A 
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black-lettered “Wentworth” caught fis 
eye above a group photograph. 
Judicial Candidate and his 
Perfect Family. 


There was Lester in a couch ham- 
mock, his son held between his knees, 
a daughter snuggled against either 
shoulder. He had left off the glasses 
and the mustache, and he looked much 
leaner, but he still smiled without open- 
ing his lips. The children had that smug 
smile, too, as if they knew they had 
been adjudged perfect in successive 
baby shows. : 

The woman who had left the Cor- 
delier place did not return, and John 
Rugby presently urged himself on to 
the “Eaves.” Now that he was at its 
door, he felt the awkwardness of hay- 
ing come. He wished he hadn’t yielded 
to that idiotic impulse and crossed an 
ocean and a continent to come home. 

He rang the doorbell, diffidently, 
They’d put in a new door, a whitely shin- 
ing door, with a high oval glass and 
long side lights. Through the fine cur- 
tains he could see the glow of a Vene- 
tian hanging lamp reflected in polished 
paneling. 

A maid admitted him. 

“Come; I didn’t recognize you, Mr. 
Wentworth. I mean, I couldn’t see you. 
I thought I heard you come in an hour 
ago. Wasn’t the door on the latch, 
sir?” 

A bell, ringing imperiously, sent her 
scurrying up the stairs before he could 
say that he was not the master of the 
house, but his prodigal brother. Rather 
a good joke, though. 

The library transom showed a light, 
and he opened the door, still enjoying 
the joke. 

Lester stood by a filing cabinet, hold- 
ing a telephone, his back to the hall. 
An office desk, piled high with campaign 
literature, spoiled the elegance of the 
room. Loose papers, soiled blotters, 
flecks of cigarette ash littered the 
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The heavy curtains at one 
window had been flung back over a 
picture frame to catch the last of the 
daylight, and with the switching on of 
electricity had been forgotten. 

John Rugby studied his brother’s 
profile, his figure, his quick, nervous 
movements, glancing down occasionally 
at his own long slenderness. Twelve 
years had made a wonderful difference. 
Uncanny to find Lester changed from a 
family resemblance to a reflection! He 
felt his own velvety peak of dark hair. 
Must be some distinction besides the 
smile. He was browner than Lester 
perhaps ; there were tiny laughter lines 
about his eyes and mouth; he hadn’t 
those restless, unnecessary movements. 

Lester set down the instrument and 
turned. 

“Why, it’s Rugby! 
you've altered !” 

“IT was just thinking that of you, 
‘Les.’ ” 

“Have 1? But you! You used to 
be all legs and arms. I don’t know— 
you didn’t look like this. How’d it 
happen you came? Awfully glad, of 
course. Frances will be, too. Why 
didn’t you let us know? It’s—it must 
be—isn’t it ten years since you’ve been 
home ?” 

“Twelve. On the nineteenth.” 

“That’s so. That’s so. Tell me about 
yourself. Thinking about you just the 
other day. Haven’t heard since we got 
notice you’d gone over in seventeen. 
Worked like a black man myself. Skin 
and bones, you see. Did all the labor 
on Brixton Red Cross and the loans. 
Now they want me to be a judge. Pretty 
important post. New thing here, 
this domestic relations court. Always 
had just a juvenile court, run any old 
way. Children rushed out to the work 
farm——” 

“Or the Bastile,” put in John Rugby, 
with a wicked little grin. 

Lester did not flush, as he should 
have done. He did, however, find some- 


Isn’t it? How 


thing interesting in the paper weight on 
a pile of cireulars. It struck his brother 
that he looked careworn and tired and 
a great deal older. He was two years 
younger than John Rugby, too. 

“We intend to stop that. My ‘Sam- 
ple Citizens’ pamphlet—here’s one— 
speaks of it. Shows what can be done 
with children, you know.” 

“Thanks. Read it some time. By the 
way, Les, how did the Bastile affair 
turn out? Am I still ‘wanted?’ ” 

Lester fidgeted with the back of his 
swivel chair. 

“No. The girl wasn’t hurt—I mean 
killed. I wrote you that. I managed 
to get the case dismissed, finally. I did 
all I could for her, hospital bills and 
things. She thought it was because you 
skipped the country, I think. She didn’t 
know anything anyway, didn’t see us 
because everything hapened so quickly. 
She’s safe. But, funny thing, never 
saw hide nor hair of the other girl! 
Disappeared. Lived through torment 
for months, thinking her people would 
turn up and start something, but they 
never did.” 

“So you’re going to start something 
against the Bastile?” 

“Oh, if I get in. Wish it was easier 
to do what I want. But, oh, yes—a— 
about—Frances.” His gaze slid from 
his brother’s suddenly hard gray eyes 
to the overflowing desk. He folded a 
leaflet with careful fingers. “I wrote 
you. You weren’t actually engaged to 
her, anyway.” 

“So I discovered.” 

Lester drew the folded leaflet along 
the desk blotter. He looked uncom- 
fortable. 

“You said not to explain the Bastile 
affair. You should have written her 
yourself. I hated telling you she a 

“Under the circumstances there was 
nothing to say. 1 had some wild idea 
she’d trust me.” 

“You knew I was rather smitten. We 
weren’t married for two years. Made 
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me feel rotten to seem not to be square 
with you. But you didn’t write. She’d 
stopped caring for you. Seemed silly 
not to take her. Couldn’t help you for 
us all to be unhappy.” 

“Not appreciably.” 

“Made me miserable. I’m not nat- 
urally a villain.” 

“You told her the sad story finally ?” 

“Well, I considered that, but, after 
all, what did it amount to? What good 
could it do to rake it up and chew 
over it?” 

“So you didn’t.” 

“Want me to go into it now? Of 
course I—I’ll do whatever you—— It’s 
a long time ago. My eldest daughter, 
Clementine, is almost as old as those 
girls were then.” 

“Sadie Mulroy must have been all 
of fifteen. Let’s forget it. I have.” 

“Awfully decent of you. Can't 
imagine how I’ve worried over every- 
thing. See how thin I am. I'll have 
them tell Frances you’re here. We're 
going to meet Senator James at the 
Leonard’s ; you don’t know them. Then 
we stop at the Avignon Club, I believe. 
You must come along. Here’s Frances, 
now.” 

Frances entered, a solider Frances, 
but as calmly lovely. 

“Rugby’s here, Frances.” 

She extended a gracious hand. It 
was rather flat not to feel a thrill when 
he took it. 

“Isn’t this nice? I hope you’re going 
to make a good long stay. I'll send 
William for your bags. Dear, you're 
not dressed.” 

“Expecting the Juvenile Protective 
Association committee. Afraid they 
favor Miss Hastings. I must see them.” 

“So Brixton dresses for dinner these 
days!” 

“Didn’t it always? 
Dear id 
ness. 

“I’m going. Keep that committee. 
Yes, I’m going.” 


I'd forgotten. 
with long-suffering sweet- 


He left, reluctantly. 


Frances turned to her brother-in-law, 


smoothly, graciously, the perfect host 
ess. She was so sorry the babies were 
in bed. Clementine was reading for 
the Avignon Club. Her teachers con- 
sidered her talented. Her maid had 
taken her, but they would bring her 
home. Had he found the world as in- 
teresting as he’d expected? Rather 
patronizingly. 

“More or less. How is Lester?” 

Oh, Lester was quite all right. This 
campaign was rather wearing, but there 
were only three weeks more. He didn’t 
take office until January. 

Lester flashed back again. 

“Had a message from the J. P. A, 
Want me to go to Lloyd’s to see ’em, 
Don’t wait dinner for me. Have a bite 
there. Awfully decent people, the 
J. P. A. If I get them lined up! You 
don’t mind, Rug?” 

“Not a bit.” 

But it was awkward, dining téte-d- 
téte with Frances. He couldn’t think 
of anything to say. He was morally 
certain that the soft-footed maid in at- 
tendance was still under the impression 
that he was Lester. He was glad when 
Frances directed her to leave them. 

“T’ll ring, Ada. I suppose you are 
broke, as Lester calls it, as usual, 
Rugby ?” 

“Not quite,” he answered cautiously. 

“T hope you'll contribute to our cam- 
paign then. Aren’t I horrid? I tell 
Lester I’m quite a politician.” 

“T’'ll do what I can.” 

“Lester’s running for judge. There's 
another candidate, a Miss Jean Has 
tings. Yes, a woman. Imagine! 
Rather hard on poor Lester. They're 
to debate before the City Club Monday 
night.” 

“I don’t seem to remember a Has- 
tings.” 

“You wouldn’t. She’s from the East 
First woman admitted to the Brixton 
bar. That must have been seven of 
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might years ago. Rather good looking 
in a—well—a dashing sort of way. 
Doesn't appeal to me.” She drew her 
brows together in a disapproving little 
smile. “She hates Lester.” 

John Rugby said that her attitude 
would add excitement, but Frances 
merely looked patient and sighed and 
leaned her shining head against the high 
back of her Italian chair. 

Lester returned when they were hay- 
ing coffee in one of the exquisitely fur- 
nished parlors. He seemed upset. 

“I'll have to can the Leonard date, 
Frances.” 

“But, dear——’ 

“I know. I ought to meet the sena- 
tor. He'd be awfully useful. But the 
campaign committee sent word for me 
tocome to the rooms. About my turn- 
ing down the Crandall subscription to- 
day. They’re sore.” 

His wife patted his attire with patient 
hands. 

“Dear! Turned down a subscrip- 
tion? What were you thinking of ?” 

“Crandall’s the fellow who exploits 
the kids at the Bastile. Has them work- 
ing by the piece for his shirt factory, 
or whatever it is. They don’t get a 
cent. He’s a trustee, the old beast!” 

“How much was it?” 

“What? Oh, fifteen hundred. Please 
don't fuss with my tie, Frances. You 
know I hate it. Shame about the sena- 
tor. I'll come on later, if I can.” 

“Are you sure about Crandall, dear? 
Fifteen hundred is a lot of money.” 

“Sure? Of course 1 am. One of 
Miss Hastings’ grievances. She’s after 
him hard. Probably why he subscribed 
tomy campaign. Be all day with him 
if she got in. Just before I left the 
tooms, his check came in, and I sent 
it back, special delivery. Didn’t think 
of consulting anybody. Guess that’s 
why they’re sore.” He spoke rapidly, 
jerkily, his words hurrying each other, 
his nervous fingers twitching. 

“Can't I see them and explain, Les?” 
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“Don't think so. They're hot. 
Reckon I was in too much of a hurry, 
but this new court’s supposed to take 
care of unfortunate kids like those at 
the Bastile, and it seemed like a bid to 
keép out if I got elected.” 

“T’ll tell "em for you. 
senator,” said Rugby. 

“Yes do, Rugby. He shouldn't miss 
the senator. And you can think of 
some nice, clever excuse, can’t you?” 
urged Frances, brightly. 

“T hate to back down, Rug. You 
have to do a lot of things you don’t 
like in a campaign. But I didn’t sup- 
pose Crandall was so_ indispensable. 
Oh, I hate to back down!” 

“Tl fix it,” promised the older 
brother, and grinning to himself. 
Frances had burst out eagerly: 

“I know you will. You can say it 


Go see the 


~ was all a mistake, or something like 


that.” 

“So I can,” he agreed, mendaciously. 

He watched them drive away in the 
big car, her blond head gleaming above 
her furs, even as he had remembered 
it for twelve years. What a lot of per- . 
fectly good time he’d wasted thinking 
about Frances! 

He passed on along Elm. Wonderful 
night. Even the cluster lights couldn’t 
vie with the brilliance of the stars. 

“Hello, judge!’ Some one waved 
from a speeding roadster, and Lester’s 
brother grinned. He began to imi- 
tate the candidate, consciously—his un- 
even, hurrying walk, the thrusting of 
his left thumb into his coat pocket, the 
slightly forward carriage of his head. 
He was good at that. He took a wicked 
joy in reproducing Lester’s abrupt sa- 


_ lute. He tried it on the doorman at the 


campaign rooms and received a “Good 
evening, Mr. Wentworth!” 

A man with a protruding lower lip 
stood by a deserted typewriter desk, 
delivering a bitter tirade to a more or 
less attentive group. Both telephones 
were in use, the users sprawled ungrace- 
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fully over long tables, shouting into the 


transmitters. A messenger waited for . 


a telegram, while a trio disputed its 
wording. 

“There’s Wentworth,” announced a 
telephoner. 

“Here’s Wentworth, Crandall,” said 
a bald man, signing the message; “give 
him the deuce for a change. Who's 
speaking for you to-night, judge? Oh, 
yes, you told me—Aldham. See the 
A?” 

“Patted ‘em on the head,” assented 
John Rugby, striking a Lester attitude. 
Amusing that no one noticed he wasn’t 
the candidate. He had a wicked im- 
pulse to see how long he could keep it 
up. 
“Crandall swore you wouldn’t have 
the nerve to face him.” 

“Did he?’ He faced Crandall 
swiftly. 

“You think yer clever, too blame 
clever!” 

“See here, Wentworth, know how 
close to the wind we’re running?” cut 
in the bald man. “Realize how much 


Crandall can do for us?” 
“He can’t do anything for me.” 
“T ain’t got a thing to do with the 


Bastile. Charlie Lloyd here knows I 
ain’t. I don’t even know is there a 
contrac’ like Miss Hastings says. It’s 
my opinion there ain’t no such contrac’. 
Anyways, I ain’t responsible.” 

“If you don’t know, why not find 
out? Because it’s pleasanter not to be 
sure? We can’t take such comfortable 
views. We want a clean court under 
an honorable administration. We feel 
surer of getting it without you. That 
plain?’ He was using Lester’s jerky 
delivery, his restless movements, the 
very tone of his voice. 

“Gee whiz, Wentworth, what’s got 
into you? Crandall’s all right. No one 
can prove a thing on him. He’s willing 
to let us have his contrib under another 
name, if you apologize.” 

“IT won't.” 
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“Yer friends better quit callin’ yoq 
‘judge,’ then,” threatened Crandall, 

“My friends don’t take their orders 
from you.” 

Every one talked at once, Lloyd and 
a lisping individual speaking, in urgent 
undertones one at either of John Rug. 
by’s ears. 

“You're not running on a party ticket, 
Wentworth. Since they took the judi- 
ciary out of politics, you can’t count on 
a cent’s worth of help from the gang, 
Gee whiz, Crandall can have you 
snowed under, if he gets mad!” 

“You’ve put a dog-gone lot of coin 
in thith campaign. Thalary’th good, 
Needn’t thneer at it. Good ath Cleve- 
land or Chicago payth.” 

Crandall kept up a steady stream of 
threats. 

It was some time before the supposed 
candidate could make himself heard, 
Then he stated, clearly and firmly, that 
Crandall might bestow his money and 
influence upon Miss Hastings, with the 
Wentworth blessing. If Lester Went- 
worth took office, he wouldn’t take it at 
the hands of any man or body of men 
in a position to give him directions. He 
intended to protect, not exploit, the 
wards of his court. 

“Tf any of you failed to get that idea 
before, you’ve got it now,” he ended, 
confidently. But he didn’t feel so con- 
fident inside. He had a keen suspicion 
that the real candidate would have been 
less positive. 

There was a brief-lull. Then a youth, 
who had leaned against the steel par- 
tition with his hands in his pockets, tak- 
ing no part in the uproar, drawled that 
he could lay his hands on a couple of 
thousand, if Wentworth could use them. 

“You said yesterday you couldn't 
raise another cent!” snapped Lloyd, to 
which the youth returned the lazy reply 
that yesterday it hadn’t seemed worth 
while. 

He followed Joha Rugby out, after 
that gentleman’s “Anything more, 
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Lloyd?” had been answered with “Not 
g thing, judge!” and a hearty hand- 


shake. 

“Doing anything to-night? Oh, yes, 
Leonard’s.” The new backer looked up 
and down the deserted street. “Your 
car’s not here. Let me chauf you. Oh, 
come on. Save time. I say’—as they 
began to buzz along Commonwealth— 
“why don’t you use your own stuff? 
That ‘Sample Citizens’ truck is slush, 
Lot of words saying nothing. Just what 
are you trying to prove by it?” 

John Rugby didn’t know. He hadn’t 
read it, unfortunately, but he temporized 
with one of his charming grins. 

“Some of Lloyd’s work? I thought 
so. You’re giving the public the wrong 
idea. Get out something like you gave 
us in there, and see the difference. Your 
stuff’s weak-kneed. Program’s indefi- 
nite. Bring me something to-morrow— 
whatever you like—and I'll run it. 
Dad’s sheet, you know. Ask for me.” 

“That’s white of you.” 

“Leader carries Jean Hastings’ stuff. 
Noticed her ‘Brixton’s Future Citi- 
wns?’ What’s she got against you, 
anyway ?” 

“Haven't a glimmer.” 

“She wouldn’t go into the race under 
any consideration at first, but when you 
did, she was after you hammer and 
tongs.” He stopped at the curb, where 
two high gates terminated twin drives, 
tach winding to a brilliantly lighted 
residence. John Rugby had no idea 
which belonged to the Leonards. He 
delayed, after alighting, to thank his 
new friend. Fearfully awkward not 
knowing the friend’s name! 

“T'll wait, in case Mrs. Wentworth’s 
gone on.” 

“She wouldn’t. Thanks.” He felt 
he was overworking his grin, but he 
had no inspiration about those gates. 
“Night!” with Lester’s salute. 

But the obliging youth remained at 
the curb, maddeningly. 

Some one came from the brilliance 
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of one of the houses and John Rugby 
swung open that gate, with decision. 

“Thought you were going to Leon- 
ard’s——” 

“Iam. But there’s a woman I—— 
Don’t wait, please.” He marched up 
the drive. Without looking back, he 
knew that his new friend was regard- 
ing him, doubtfully. He was glad to 
hear the throb of the engine as the car 
started on. At the same moment, he 
came face to face with the woman. 

He had had some vague notion of 
passing her and then returning, but in- 
stead he exclaimed, involuntarily: 

“It’s you!” 

It was the woman who had come 
from the Cordelier place that evening. 

She held out eager hands. A glow 
swept her vivid face. 

“Oh,” she said, “I was afraid you 
wouldn’t remember !” 

He murmured a gallant: 

“How could I forget?” 

“T couldn’t, of course,” she said fer- 
vently. Then she resumed in a lighter 
tone, “Weren’t you going to Leon- 
ard’s ?” 

“W-e-l-l, Mrs. Wentworth’s prob- 
ably expecting me.” 

“Take me to my car, then. They 
won't let us park on Commonwealth. 
I left it around the corner. Oh, I’ve 
so much to say to you!” But she didn’t 
say it, just walked at his side, radiant. 

“Couldn’t you—won’t you—wait for 
Mrs. Wentworth ?” 

Her low laugh broke in. 

“I’m not an intimate of Mrs. Went- 
worth’s, naturally.” 

“T know,” he assented, wondering 
why “naturally ?” 

“And your brother! Oh, he doesn't 
know what we know. He detests me 
on principle. I don’t like Lester Went- 
worth. Never did and never will. You 
don’t mind my saying so?” 

Then she of all Brixton knew him 
for himself. He had no recollection of 
her, yet she was not a woman easily for- 
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gotten. What Brixton girl could have 
grown to this perfection? 

“Be here long, Mr. John?” She had 
singled her modest runabout from the 
line of parked cars, and paused on its 
step, looking down at him. 

“Don’t know.” No one in Brixton 
ever called him “John.” In what mo- 
ment of aberration had he met and for- 
gotten her since his flight from home? 

“T tell you,” she suggested, “phone, 
them you’ve an engagement. Then we 
can have this one evening.” 

“So we can,” he agreed, getting in 
beside her, even while his saner self 
whispered that he was quite mad. They 
passed the new backer, lazily watching 
a garage man at a gasoline pump, and 
John Rugby remarked. 

“I’ve forgotten that chap’s name.” 

“Bliss Connor. I didn’t suppose you 


‘knew him. Brixton’s changed. Re- 


member how the swamps spread be- 
tween Commonwealth and Bastile Hill? 
Look at it now!” She nodded at the 
wilderness of lights pricking the dark. 

“Yes.” But his mind was in a jum- 
ble again. She spoke as though she had 
lived in Brixton in its country-town 
days! 

“There’s the interurban. We'll have 
to wait. Then we'll go to Bastile Hill. 
There’s a new inn famous for chicken 
dinners. Look!” 

The basement windows of a school, 
lighted and open, revealed a crowded 
assembly hall. Within, attentive women 
listened to an earnest young man. 

“Aldham instructing new voters. 
Splendid man, Aldham. Now, let’s not 
talk election, shall we?” 

The interurban having passed, she 
guided the car across the tracks and on, 
along a smooth and beautiful road. He 
found himself at ease. He could tell 
her tales of nights like this, full of frost 
of starlight, spent in Scotch highlands, 
on English downs, by Swiss mountain 
lakes, or on the dreary waste of no 
man’s land, stories he had dreamed of 


telling Frances’ children some day whem 
he was very, very old. 

Once, when the runabout rounded the 
hill, and he saw her piquant profile 
against the grim-walled, double-towereg 
building they called the Bastile, memory 
stirred faintly. Again, as they lingered 
over their coffee in the alcove of the 
inn, he caught that indefinable some. 
thing. Was it the sudden swift lift of 
her lashes? 

“It shan’t end with to-night?’ he 
begged, as she stopped the runabout be- 
fore the “Eaves,” very much later, 

She said “I hope not!” warmly, so 
warmly that his heart still glowed as 
he ran up the steps to the new white 
door. 

Frances opened it herself, a visibly 
patient Frances. 

“T’ve been sitting up for you. I’m 
in fearful trouble. I couldn’t think 
where you were.” 

“Ts Les 

“He wouldn’t stay at Leonard’s. He 
said he felt faint. William brought him 
home and I went for Clementine, 
When I came in, he’d had a doctor~ 
some new person nobody ever heard of 
—just had him because the man lives in 
the next block and he saw the sign as 
he came along!” 

“What's he say?” 

“You know what a perfectly um 
known doctor would say. Lester is on 
the verge of a breakdown and must 
have absolute rest and quiet. It’s ab 
surd. Lester realizes how absurd it is.” 

“Why not call your own doctor?” 

Frances drew her brows together in 
a pained smile. 

“Rugby, you're quite impossible 
Don’t you know how doctors hang to 
gether? And Lester fusses so if he’s 
the slightest bit ill.” 

“Exactly what do you want me to do 
about it?” 

“Be firm with him. I’ve told him he 
can hold out another three weeks a 
well as not. He simply must, you know, 
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Then he can be as ill as he likes. You 
gn see how out of the question it is 
ip give in now.” 

“I don’t know that a judgeship is 
worth dying for.” 

“Even the doctor doesn’t pretend he’s 
dying! He says Lester must go to bed 
fora month, that’s all. Quite enough, 
too. Now, Rugby, you went through 
the war and you know very well the 
doctors didn’t order the soldiers to bed 
fora month just before a battle!” 

“T’'d better see him, hadn’t 1?” 

“Wait a minute. A message came 
for him and I found it. I thought it 
might be important, so I opened it. 
Didn't you tell Mr. Lloyd about the 
Crandall subscription ?” 

“I did.” 

“Then how do you explain this?” 
She extended a letter, written in evi- 
dent haste and excitement, and signed 
“C. Lloyd.” 


Dear Jupce: Hear Crandall’s lining up 
the gang for Sykova, tHe radical candidate. 
With the woman vote split between you and 
Miss Hastings, Sykova may get in. We'll 
have to work twenty-five hours out of 
twenty-four if we win. Benedict is sore at 
your stand. Can't expect much help there. 
See me to-morrow sure. 


John Rugby crushed it into his pocket 
and swung around to the stairs. “Going 
to see Les,” he shot at Frances, over one 
shoulder. 

She followed him, anxiously. 

“You couldn’t have been very posi- 
tive, you see. Lester will have to write 


an apology. Oh, dear, to think he had 
one of his spells now! He's always hav- 
ing them, and there’s no more reason 
why he should give in to this——” 

“See what I can do.” He paused at 
Lester’s door for her to pass. 

‘I'll come with you,” she decided, 
and came, though he made it discourte- 
ously plain that such was not his desire. 

Lester lay back on his pillows, limply, 


his cheeks showing gray-green in the 
dim light. 


“Suppose. you’ve heard I’m con- 
demned to rest and bankruptcy,” he 
greeted his brother. 

“Bankruptcy ?” 

“We're on the ragged edge. Seem 
to spend ten dollars for every one I 
drag in. If I can’t win, it’s all over. 
And that fool doctor thinks I needn’t 
worry !” 

“TI have some lonesome money.” 

John Rugby thought there was an 
eager light in Frances’ eyes, but Lester 
only moved his head, wearily. 

“Couldn’t take your hard-earned 
coin.” 

“It’s not hard earned. It fell on me 
like the celebrated manna. A share in 
steel stocks began it, and an interest in 
an oil deal helped. It’s yours.” 

“Can’t accept it. You'd never see it 
again. Practice has run down hill. 
Can’t seem to keep up with everything. 
Be all right if I could shake off this 
headache.” 

“You must make an effort, dear.” 

“Don’t bother with efforts. Go to 
sleep and forget ’em!” 

Lester grimaced. 

“Easy to say. Tell me about Cran- 
dall. What did you do?” 

“Turned him down. But Bliss Con- 
nor pledged another two thousand.” 

“Bliss Connor! Thought he and his 
dad loathed. me. His dad’s close to 
Lloyd, so they’ve helped a little, mighty 
little. Must have hypnotized him.” He 
closed his eyes with a half-suppressed 
sigh. “Wonder what I'd better do about 
Crandall. If I could just think af 

Frances began a patient “Dear te 
but John Rugby interrupted. 

“Look here, Les, how’d you like to 
sell the excitement of the campaign to 
me for fifty thousand, say ?” 

Frances echoed “Fifty thousand!” 
and Lester opened his eyes, but without 
interest. He did not bother to speak. 

“It’s not as insane as it sounds. Look 
at me. Do you wonder your manager 
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and the rest thought they were listen- 
ing to their candidate to-night?” 

“You are like me, isn’t he? What 
are you doing to your voice? Did they 
really think you were I?” 

“If not, they managed to conceal 
their doubts. You sell me the campaign 
and I’ll back friend Bolshevik and 
Madam Hastings off the map. I’ll— 
I tell you, I’ll guarantee to win, or pay 
an additional fifty.” 

“But people’d know ; some one would 
recognize you.” 

“Who? I haven’t been in Brixton for 
twelve years. You say I’ve changed. 
Before that, I spent four years in New 
England, annoying my college profes- 
sors. In the ten days I was in town, I 
saw no one except you and Willis and 
the Calverts. And Frances. The Cal- 
verts went to Florida. Willis died. I 
haven’t, as it happens, seen one of your 
maids who didn’t take me for you.” 

“There might be something in it,” 
mused Frances. 

“He'd be found out before he got to 


the office. There’s his handwriting.” 
“You've a temporary office here. 


Can’t you sign things? You needn’t 
read ’em.” 

“You don’t know a thing about the 
campaign.” 

“You've got barrels of literature 
downstairs. I'll cram on it. It’s going 
to be worth more to me than I pay!” 

“You can’t do it, Rug.” But the 
dawn of hope was in his tired eyes. 

“I wonder ” Frances smoothed 
the coverlet, tucking Lester in with 
capable, firm fingers. 

“Don’t. I’m so hot. If I could just 
get rid of this headache!” 

“There’s a condition. I’m to con- 
duct the campaign in my own way, with- 
out interference.” 

“I could give you advice,” offered 
Frances. 

“Thank you. I shan’t need any.” 

“You don’t know what you’re up 
against, Rugby. This Crandall mess, 


and I’ve a debate on with Miss Has 
tings Monday. I’m speaking before the 
Women’s League to-morrow—to-day, 
now. I’m supposed to have a definite 
working plan for our vocational train. 
ing school, but my head won’t let me, 
And I don’t get on with Benedict.” 

“My little worries now. I’m candi- 
date while the campaign lasts. Will 
you take the fifty partly in government 
bonds ?” 

Later, as he devoured the files on 
Lester’s desk, a thought arrested Les- 
ter’s brother. There was some one 
who knew he was not Lester, in spite 
of the fact that he did not know her 
name. But he’d explain. She’d un- 
derstand. He’d see her to-morrow, 

He drafted a bold and vigorous para- 
graph for Bliss Connor, and compared 
it with the pamphlet that youth had so 
disparaged. Bliss was right. The 
pamphlet was a collection of fair words, 
leading nowhere. 

He went to bed when the coming of 
dawn had dimmed the light of the read- 
ing lamp, and he arose from a short 
rest full of energy and enthusiasm. 

Lester was asleep, his first sound 
sleep for weeks, but Frances was down- 
stairs, serenely mistress of the situa- 
tion. John Rugby heard her carefully 
calm voice speaking into the telephone 
as he came along the hall. 

“Doctor? Mrs. Lester Wentworth 
speaking. I’m sorry I was not at home 
when you were called in to Mr. Rugby 
Wentworth last evening. Mr. Rugby. 
Oh, did you? Won’t you call this 
morning and tell me your opinion?” 

So Lester had a part to play, too! 

It was annoying to breakfast with 
Frances. She insisted on managing 
him. He submitted to having his melon 
served with sugar when he preferred 
salt, to eating eggs and bacon under- 
done, and taking toast instead of hot 
bread. But he didn’t like it. 

He listened to advice upon Crandall 
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and the Women’s League without com- 
mitting himself, but with no intention 
of acting upon it. 

She called “Good-by, dear!” after 
him, because one of the maids came 
into the hall as he left. He glanced up 
ashe reached for the starter of Lester’s 
small car, and saw Frances standing 
against the white door, smiling gra- 
cously. She was enjoying her role in 
their drama. 

He scanned the Cordelier place ea- 
gely, and felt a ridiculous disappoint- 
ment because he was not rewarded with 
aglimpse of the unknown lady. Well, 
to-night he’d stop in and—— There 
was a great deal to do before night. 

He began with burning enthusiasm, 
getting on, miraculously. The ease of 
the deception worried him. Things fell 
into his hands. The copy he took to 
Bliss Connor gained him a cordial in- 
yitation from Bliss’ father to furnish 
adaily statement. A talk with Bene- 
dict brought that gentleman back to the 
fold. A terse address to the Women’s 
League was much applauded. His in- 
formal reception afterward at which 
all questions put by members were an- 
swered by the candidate created favor- 
able comment. 

“Wouldn’t have thought Wentworth 
knew all that about Swiss institutions 
ad German prewar methods,” Lloyd 
sid to Bliss, as they waited for the 
devator in the building which housed 
their candidate. “And that stuff he 
sprang on the dame with the Hastings 
cards; what was it?” 

“Freudism? ‘Fhat’s not new.” 

“Not the kind of dope he usually 
sills. It shut her up. What gets me 
is—where’d he conceal all this info? 
Whyn’t he let go some before?” 

“Guess he’s decided to run on his 
own hook.” 

They found the candidate sitting on 
the edge of his desk, holding a sheaf 
of bills in one hand and the proof of a 
new circular in the other, but looking 
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at a diminutive but self-possessed young 
person who occupied his swivel chair. 

“So I thought I’d run in and ask you, 
daddy.” 

see.” 

“I want to go dreadfully.” She 
nodded at the newcomers with a funny 
imitation of Frances’ superb gracious- 
ness. 

“Your mother——” 

“Can’t you be my parent once in a 
while, daddy? You'd think mother 
was the only person in the house!” 

He grinned, delightfully. He'd felt 
the same himself, and she made a little 
rush for him, pulling his head down and 
kissing him rapturously. “I can go! I 
can go to see ‘The Bluebird’ with the 
school! Youarenice. Nicer even than 
you used to be. Isn’t he?” with that 
funny little air, as she tripped past the 
spectators. 

“Thank you. Tell your mother I’ll be 
late. Shan’t be home to dinner.” 

“Cutting loose, hey?’ commented 
Lloyd. “Struck a run of luck, Went- 
worth. Lot of new subscriptions in. I 
didn’t know you worked a typewriter.” 

“With two fingers. Excuse me. Get- 
ting out your stuff, Connor.” 

“T see. What was the idea in cutting 
Lindahl this afternoon?” 

“Cutting ?” 

“Lindahl, Lindahl, you know. 
Looked him square in the eye and didn’t 
speak. Done anything to you?” 

“I must have been wool gathering. 
Can’t you get him on the telphone for 
me, Bliss?” 

“Phone? 
isn’t he?” 

“Think I want to see him in person 
while I lick the dust?” The force of 
his indignation sent Bliss flying for the 
telephone. 

“You called Addison ‘colonel,’ while 
we're on the subjeet of breaks,” Lloyd 
pointed out, swinging a patent-leather- 
shod foot from the stenographer’s 
empty desk. “He’s rather particular 
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about being ‘general’ since the war. Es- 
pecially since he didn’t get over.” 

“TI admit I’m crazy. Got Lindahl?” 

Bliss extended the receiver. After 
listening to John Rugby’s gay-voiced 
apology, he observed: 

“You're a wiz!” 

Others agreed. John Rugby made 
friends easily, happily. He could cover 
the most awkward oversight with one 
flash of his endearing grin. 

“Got ’em eating out of our hands!” 
gloated Lloyd. 

The one flaw in the day’s triumph for 
John Rugby was finding the Cordelier 
place dark and silent when his eager 


feet carried him to its door. His spirits — 


slumped. He lagged down the drive 
and out the new gate. He had looked 
forward to relating his adventures to 
her! 

Lester’s babies awaited him in the hall 
of the “Eaves,” two chubby atoms with 
round blue eyes. Queer thing. Before 
he came home, their uncle had invari- 
ably thought of the children as belong- 
ing to Frances, and so, with romantic 
tenderness, as dear to him. Now, the 
tenderness was for Lester. 

“Wonder if any little girl or boy 
wants to see what’s in my pockets?” 

They beamed. The feminine atom 
prodded the masculine one with a pink 
finger and whispered aloud: 

“He is diffrump 

“Goin’ to say ‘Wun away, don’t boz- 
zer?’” inquired the boy. 

“Cross my heart I won't.” 

Presently, from the satisfying explor- 
ation of her particular pocket, the girl 
said, “Clementine took an awful fancy 
to you!” inspiring such a hearty laugh 
that Frances came to the head of the 
stairs, and spoiled everything by dis- 
patching the children to the nursery 
and John Rugby to the library, as if 
they were three of an age. 

Frances closed the library door and 
seated herself by the carefully tidied 
desk. 
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“I think, Rugby,” she began with™ 
sweetly patient smile, “that you @# 
wrong to promise Clementine she mi 
go to the theater with the whole school,” 

“What’s the matter with it?” 

“Of course, Brixton schools are ex. 
cellent, but one can’t prevent objection. 
able people sending their children.” 

“Not with a compulsory attendance 
law, certainly.” 

“Don’t be horrid. You know what 
I mean, Clementine’s in tears.” 

He gritted his teeth. \ Then he looked 


up from the newspaper he had been . 


worrying. 

“Occurred to you that the objection- 
able parents have votes?” 

“You don’t think—do you really 
think——” 

“Don’t you? Every vote counts,” 

“Isn’t that provoking? I shall have 
to let her go, I suppose,” she said, draw- 
ing her brows together in a manner he 
had once thought fascinating. “TI hate 
to.” 


He arranged files, ostentatiously, but 
she did not rise. 

“I read your article, Rugby, and I’m 
afraid I don’t approve. Brixton isn't 
London or New York. You can’t talk 
about more liberal divorce laws.” 

“A more liberal interpretation of the 
divorce laws, I believe I said.” 

“Whatever it was, you shouldn’t have 
said it. It won’t be popular. You must 


let me go over your articles. I always 
went over Lester's.” 
“How’s Lester, anyway?” His fin 


gers gripped the newspaper again. 

“Sleeping. He sleeps all the time 
The doctor brought a nurse and I’m not 
allowed in the room often.” 

She left the room, trailing out like a 
princess, while he smoothed the sheet 
he had crumpled. Sadie Mulroy’s name 
appeared beneath his hand. His anx- 
ious eyes devoured the text. 

The article was one of a series by 
Jean Hastings, purporting to concern 
actual inmates of the Bastile at various 
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dates, each story being verified by the 


with whom it dealt. 

wht Sadie Mulroy’s tale agreed with oth- 

1.” ers previously printed as to cruelty, poor 
food, insanitation, long hours of mo- 

ex. jg notonous labor, but it went back four- 

on- een years, at which time she had been 


sent to the Bastile for throwing a brick 
through a window with too good an 
aim. 

Sadie, it appeared, had escaped from 
the Bastile twelve years ago, getting no 
farther than the curve of Bastile Hill 
before being struck by a car, recklessly 
driven. Subsequent publicity given her 
case had made recommitment inadvis- 
able. She was ready to come forward 
and testify to Bastile conditions during 
her term in its confines. 

John Rugby breathed a sigh of relief 
which ended abruptly. Who was Jean 
Hastings? What did she know about 


he Sadie Mulroy and that inauspicious 
ate night ? 
He inquired about her, cautiously, 
vut next day. She was Brixton’s first 
woman lawyer. She had come from 
mn the East some years ago, had taken a 
n't deep interest in penal institutions for 
ilk women and children, and had done ef- 
fective work in a clean-up campaign 
he affecting police courts two years past. 
“Sure hates you,” commented Lloyd, 
ve his derby on the back of his shining bald 
ist head. “See she took your last week’s 
ys speeches and ripped ‘em wide open. 
Sykova’s looming large, too. Crandall’s 
ne pushing him like mad. I just made an 
appointment for you to tackle Sykova 
1. before the Federation of Women’s 
ot Clubs. Can't risk a fall there.” 
“When is it? I’m booked with the 
a labor unions to-morrow night.” 
et “Send Aldman. They like him. Say, 
ne I'll send up some letters for you to sign, 
x along the lines you spoke of. Ta-ta!” 
But before the letters reached the 
by candidate’s office, John Rugby had 
m caught his right hand in a letterpress 
1s and wore an interesting bandage. The 
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signatures had to be affixed by his 
stenographer. 

Frances drifted into the office, as John 
Rugby picked out the last line of the 
morrow’s copy. She was looking her 
loveliest, and there was a little stir at 
her entrance. 

“It’s the D. R. C. stuff, isn’t it? Let 
me read it, dear. Oh, need you say 
quite that about Crandall?” with her 
pained smile. 

“Quite.” 

She laid a firm white hand on his 
shoulder. He felt her determination 
and moved under the weight of her 
fingers. 

“Is it wise, do you think, to be defi- 
nite about not binding yourself to over- 
come the divorce evil?” 

“Rather a large order for one judge 
of a new court. Saw that some careless 
but vague remarks made last week were 
being misconstrued. What can I do for 
you? Just a moment, Aldham. Will 
you send this to Bliss right away?” He 
tore it from the machine as he spoke, 
thrust it into an envelope, and that into 
Aldham’s hand, and turned to Frances 
again. 

“All candidates make large promises, 
don’t they, Mr. Aldham? You agree 
with me, don’t you, that Mr. Went- 
worth is making a mistake?” 

“Don’t bother about my mistakes, 
Frances. I’ll pay for ’em. Trot along, 
Aldham. Bliss has been demanding 
that with a sob for two hours.” 

Frances also departed, but that night 
she awaited him with a carefully drawn, 
optimistic, impossible paragraph for the 
next article. His refusal to use it, even 
after an hour’s persistent pleading, 
made things unpleasant. He walked up 
and down the frosty avenue for some 
misutes to regain his balance. Not that 
the argument with Frances was the 
only vexation. The woman of that first 
glorious evening had not returned to 
the Cordelier place. He wanted to see 
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her.. He wanted to see her more than 
he had ever wanted to see any one. 

He went from triumph to triumph. 
Before the Federation, his methods with 
Sykova brought spontaneous applause. 
Even Frances was mollified at the dem- 
onstration given him. 

“Behold the new Napoleon!” he said 
to Lester the night of the debate, stop- 
ping at the patient’s door. Lester’s 
week of rest had worked the miracle. 
He had lost the gray-green tinge of 
cheek, the feverish brightness of eye. 

“Hail conqueror! Come back with 
the Hastings banners!” 

“It is done. By the way, have I met 
the fair Jean? Or must I be pre- 
sented ?” 

“You’ve met her. Bar Association. 
She was attorney for one defendant in 
a will case, when you represented an- 
other, too. But she hates you.” 

He’d heard that before, the impostor 
reflected, as he escorted Frances to the 
waiting car. Annoying habit Frances 
had of accompanying him everywhere. 
Always fussing with his clothes that she 
might give him admonitory pressures 
with her firm white hands. He owed a 
lot to Lester for preserving him from 
life with Frances. 

Jean Hastings was already at the 
City Club, talking animatedly with its 
president. John Rugby could see the 
wing on her dashing little hat, the line 
of her broadcloth shoulder. From a 
distance, it seemed, Lloyd’s voice said 
something about Miss Hastings’ return 
from a speaking tour. But his answer- 
ing grin was weak, 

Jean Hastings was the woman who 
had come out of the Cordelier place, 
who knew that he wasn’t Lester. 

“Dear. They’re waiting,” reminded 
Frances. 

He wiped the sudden perspiration 


from his lip. No backing out now. He ~ 


had to go through with it. Miss Has- 
tings had seemed to like him. That was 
her name, then—Jean Hastings! Well, 


Ainslee’s 


he’d never heard of it before. He knew 
he never had. 

He took Frances to her seat, bowed 
to the little outburst of applause which 
greeted him, and marched to the dais, 

She glanced up, casually, a “Good 
evening” trembling on her lips. She 
didn’t finish it. The president’s hearty 
voice hid the fact, but John Rugby 
knew. He put out a confident hand, 

“Let’s shake hands before we fly at 
each other’s throats, like all good ep- 
emies.” 

She let him take her unresisting fin- 
gers, but her eyes strayed beyond him 
for Lester, and came back mystified, 
He couldn’t enlighten her, so he looked 
as much like his brother as possible, ac- 
centing that close-mouthed smile, the 
little nervous movements. 

“Ready?” asked the president, and 
they assented. 

“So you’re the secret of the resur- 
rection,” she murmured, as the head of 
the club made his introduction. “] 
knew there was one.” 

“And you’re Jean Hastings. 
no idea.” 

“I knew you hadn’t. You must be 
almost as amazed as I am.” 

But he was no nearer knowing who 
she had been. 

The president bowed to her and she 
took the floor. But she did not make 
the concise presentation of facts usual 
to her. She did not come up to the level 
maintained on-her tour. She was less 
confident, less vivid. Her mind was 
groping along another path. 

The impostor came to the conclusion 
that she did not know whether he was 
an accredited substitute for Lester, or 
not. If they’d only introduce him as 
“Mr.” Wentworth! q 

They didn’t. It was “Candidate Les- 
ter Wentworth.” He felt her accusing 
eyes upon him as he rose. Last speech 
of his campaign, no doubt. She’d settle 
him. He hadn’t considered her side 
before. It wasn’t exactly fair. Poor 
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td Les! He'd give Les the best that 
was in him. 

He did. She had counted on one of 
Lester's indefinite, temporizing argu- 
ments, which she could, in three or four 
keen, ironic sentences, crush into noth- 
ingness. She made no adequate reply. 
john Rugby, watching Frances’ self- 
satisfied airs, was suddenly sorry he had 
done so well. The judges conferred 
without leaving the hall. Their decision 
was a foregone conclusion. Bliss, be- 
ginning to write it up, whispered: 
“Walk-over, judge, complete walk- 
over 

But the candidate did not respond 
with proper joy. 

“Where can we talk?” he demanded 
of Jean, in an undertone, as he passed 
her. 

“Nowhere.” 

“But I must see you. 
plain——” 

“I'm not interested.” She turned to 
acondoling friend with a swift revival 
of animation, 

It was the consciousness of Bliss 
Connor’s keen gaze that brought the 
impostor to a realization that he was 
showing too intense an interest in his 
opponent. That was awkward. He 
liked Bliss Connor, and he couldn’t ex- 
plain. Why had he ever done such an 
insane thing as to take the campaign? 

“Aren't we ever going home?” he 
growled to Frances. 

“Dear! Isn’t it wiser to speak per- 
sonally to as many as you can reach?” 

“But I’m tired. I've two more weeks 
of this day-and-night life.” 

“Very well”—as one agrees with a 
petulant, spoiled child—“perhaps you 
have done enough for one evening.” 
Her satisfied glance rested on Jean 
Hastings. 

He could hardly wait to get Frances 
safely behind her chamber door, to 
steal out again, and wait in the dark of 
the Cordelier veranda for the return of 
Jean. She was a long time coming. He 
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had begun to fear that she had changed 
her dwelling place, that she had never 
really lived here, when her car whirred 
up the silent avenue. 

He stepped out of the shadow, as she 
came back from the garage. 

“Don’t be afraid. I had to see you.” 

“It’s the impostor!” she said, with a 
somewhat sketchy laugh. “Will it take 
long ?” 

“T hope so.” 

“I'll give you fifteen minutes.” She 
led the way around the house to a door, 
whose curtain showed dim light at the 
edges. “My housekeeper is here, but 
she’s probably asleep. Come in.” She 
turned up the point of flame in the gas 
jet, and knelt before the dying fire in 
the grate. 

“Let me do that. I’m a fire magi- 
cian. Once, in India——” 

But there was no answering eager- 
ness in her face. 

“One minute’s gone,” she cut in, un- 
kindly. 

“We haven’t begun to count yet. 
Now, it’s just eleven-forty-three. To 
begin: I had no notion you were Les- 
ter’s rival. He had a nervous break- 
down and I took over the campaign to 
save his reason; he’s worried to death. 
He didn’t ask me to take it. He didn’t 
want me to. I insisted. I bought it for 
the excitement and other reasons. I 
suppose it wasn’t ethical, but the side 
I saw was that I could help Les and 
conduct a clean campaign. If I got Les 
elected, he wouldn’t be bound to any 
one, he'd have a free hand—no hin- 
drance to high ideals.” 

“You didn’t consider you were lean- 
ing on a weak reed to carry out the 
high ideals?” She watched his efforts 
from a low wicker chair. 

“But Les—don’t you think Les 
Surely, if he had the power—I believe 
in Les, when he has a fair show.” 

“[ shouldn't think you would, con- 
sidering: id 

“Considering what? I know it’s un- 
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forgivable, but I haven’t an idea who 
you are. I mean, who you were. Ex- 
cept that I once knew you and was mad 
enough to let you get away.” 

“T thought you’d forgotten. But you 
didn’t merely let me get away. You 
helped me. It was twelve years ago.” 

“Not Sadie Mulroy? Of course not. 
Not that baby ?” 

“That baby was in her teens.” 

“T thought she was about seven.” He 
looked at her searchingly. Now that 
he knew, he could see how she might 
have grown from that little bobbed- 
haired, pointed-faced mite. “That’s 
why you hate Les?” 

think that’s enough.” 

“IT don’t. Let me tell you. At that 
time, Lester was in college at George- 
town. He was one of the seniors who 
got into hot water with the authorities 
over a foolish publication in the college 
paper. I don’t remember the deiails. 
The upshot was that they were put on 
probation instead of being expelled, 
and were not allowed to leave the 
grounds except on special permission. 
That night Les had tried to get permis- 
sion. He wanted to see a musical com- 
edy in Brixton. Must have been 
off color, but it was talked of every- 
where, talked against mostly, I suppose. 
They all wanted to go. And Les went. 
I was dashing about in my first ca, 
and saw him get off the train at the 
east end station. The local didn’t come 
into Brixton proper then. He jumped 
into my car and I was taking him to 
the Opera House.” 

“But he was driving.” 

“I know. He thought I wasn’t hit- 
ting it up and he’d show me. It was 
my fault. I shouldn’t have let him.” 

“He knew the curve of Bastile Hill 
as well as you did.” 

“The car was beyond him then. It 
was weak on brakes. And Sadie delib- 
erately ran in front of us.” 

“The lights of the car—and the en- 
gine making that horrible noise——” 


Ainslee’s 


the first swoop of the machine around 
the curve to the moment when, the cap 
halted at the foot of the hill, the Went. 
worths had returned to find the limp 
little body in the road, guarded by a 
terrified companion. 

“Perhaps Les did lose his head. He 
wasn’t much more than a kid, and: he 
knew he’d be kicked out of Georgetown 
if they knew he’d left the grounds, 
much less got mixed up in a thing like 
that.” 

“He let you take the blame. He got 
off without caring what you had to go 
through, how you disposed of Sadie, 
anything——” 

“I urged him to go. He did what he 
could for her afterward.” 

“He let them run you out of town.” 

“IT went of my own accord. After 
we'd taken Sadie to the hospital—you 
and I—and left them to find out she'd 
escaped from the Bastile, you told me 
what the Bastile was like.” 

“And you took me away.” 

“When I got back to town I found 
a warrant issued for my arrest. Ab- 
ducting girls from the Bastile and 
speeding and—well, I didn’t see the 
warrant, but it meant I’d run over Sadie 
in my mad career. They thought she 
was going to die. It seemed unsettled 
whether I was to be arraigned for 
murder or manslaughter.” 

“And your brother sat back quietly.” 

“Not quietly, He warned me.” 

“Not man enough to say he was 
guilty!” 

John Rugby laid down the poker and 
rose. 

“Les ran over Sadie, but he didn't 
take you out of the State.” He grinned, 
reminiscently. “I couldn’t be grilled by 
Bastile lawyers without giving away 
something that would implicate Les. 
But I certainly couldn’t answer many 
questions without proving I’d kidnaped 
a little girl. I had, you know.” 

“T kidnaped you.” 


They saw it again, too vividly, from ' 
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modestly admit it.” 

Her eyes clouded. 

“lm sorry I spoiled your life. I 
didn't know. I was too young and too 
desperate. You shouldn’t have lis- 

“t should have let an innocent baby 
go back to that private Hades where 
it was more profitable to keep her than 
to find out where her people lived. I 
don’t quite understand where you got 
the new name. It’s not the one you 
gave ime.” 

“Jean Hastings is my name. You 
remember—or perhaps you don’t—that 
[was passing through Brixton with my 
gaardian, an old man named Cobb, when 
he had a stroke and died very sud- 
denly.” 

“I remember. There was some dif- 
fculty in locating your cousins, so— 
Brixton having no other place for 
friendless children—you were sent to 
the Bastile temporarily. Temporarily 
was an elastic term.” 

“And I got to know Sadie Mulroy 
and the others.” 

“And you couldn’t stand the wretched 
conditions. I’ve thought of what you 
told me. That’s why I looked into that 
sort of thing wherever I went. Been 
a big help in this campaign.” 

“They committed me under my 
guardian's name, Cobb. It was a mis- 
take of an attorney, I think. But I 
didn't care. I made up my mind to 
come back some day, when I’d learned 
the way to go about it, and wreck that 
Bastile. And here I am.” 

He walked to the window and back, 
without speaking. 

Upstairs there was a stir, and the 
housekeeper’s voice, heavy with sleep, 
inquired : 

“Miss Jean, you in yet?” 

“Yes, Mary.” 

“Got comp’ny ?” 

“Business. I’m almost 
Good night.” 

“Well, good night.” 
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“Mary was with the Croydens, your 
friends that you sent me to that night. 
Oh, they were lovely!’ They found my 
cousins in Georgia. I was with them, 
every other time I saw you. Oh, you 
didn’t see me! Once you were in a 
lighted dining car, by the window. The 
train had stopped, and the Croydens 
and I were in a sleigh, waiting to cross 
the track. It was winter, and the win- 
dows were closed, so you didn’t hear us 
call. That was about two years or more 
after our adventure.” 

“Dil Croyden wrote me, but he didn’t 
mention you.” 

“The second time was three years 
ago. I was visiting the Croydens when 
your regiment went through on its way 
to the Atlantic. I saw you at the head 
of your company. You stood under 
our window—we were watching from 
the office of one of Dil’s friends—you 
stood there for five minutes. The band 
was playing ahead and behind and every 
one shouting. Dil thought he could get 
us to you before the regiment entrained, 
but there was no chance.” 

“And I didn’t see you!” 

“Fifteen months ago you -came to 
Croydens and had the flu.” 

“You weren’t there.” 

“T came later.” 

He faced her over the back of a 
chair. 

“You mean after I'd gone off my 
head. I wasn’t delirious more than a 
few days.” 

“But I was due at Washington for 
special testimony. When I came back 
you'd left.” 

“Then you helped Flo take care of 
me ?” 

She evaded that. 

“I’m explaining how I knew you so 
well. I can’t see why people think 
you’re Lester!” 

“Neither can I. But they do. Not 
that I don’t assist them a bit.” 

She pushed back her chair abruptly. 

“But it’s not fair. I shan’t help you. 
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68 
Of course I shan’t tell. But I’ll do all 
I can to beat you. Lester won’t make 
a good judge. I didn’t want torun. I 
thought I could do more if I wasn’t in 
office, but I won’t see him elected. [I’m 
going after him hard.” She looked up 
at the little ivory clock. “It’s a great 
deal more than fifteen minutes, Mr. 
John.” 

“The Croydens always call me John,” 
he observed, irrelevantly. 

“I said 

“I’m going.” He held out his hand, 
but she didn’t take it. “I see. Well, 
two weeks has only fourteen days!” 

She made no reply, and in a chilly 
silence he walked out. He heard her 
shut the door, and saw the edges of 
light disappear from the curtain. 

There was a good deal in what she 
said, he admitted to his pillow as he 
tossed about sleeplessly. What guar- 
anty had he that Lester would admin- 
ister justice more ably than he had con- 
ducted his indefinite campaign? Lester 
wanted to do the right thing—witness 
the Crandall check—but would he be 
strong before opposition ? 

“But I don’t want Jean to be a judge,” 
he argued. 


He had a talk with Lester three days 
later, when the doctor had given the 
patient a grudging permission to sit up. 
But it didn’t amount to anything. Les- 
ter’s mind was taken up with the mani- 
fest popularity of the impostor as a 
parent. 

“You've put a spell on the babies,” he 
complained. “They sit on the stairs for 
an hour every night waiting for you 
and squabbling over whose turn it is to 
kiss you first.” 

“They’re an enchanting pair. But all 
you need do to keep up enthusiasm is 
to continue the pocket game.” 

“Clementine’s mad about you ever 
since you made Frances let her go to 
the theater; when is the thing?” 

“The twenty-sixth. You've a pretty 
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fair set of youngsters. Now, about the 
handling of the Bastile after you're jn, 
Les——” 

“They never adored me the way they 
do you.” 

“Give ‘em time. 
tile——” 

“Thought I wasn’t to bother. Look 
here. I don’t see any necessity for 
Frances calling you ‘dear’.” 

“Neither do I.” 

“But she does.” Lester ran a rest- 
less finger along the cord of his dress- 
ing gown, and tried not to look at his 
brother. 

“It’s her conception of her part. She 
doesn’t do it in private. Then I’m 
Rugby, generally under her displeas- 
ure.” 

“She does like to run people. But 
she’s so sweet about it.” 

John Rugby eyed him pityingly. Les- 
ter actually liked it! 

“She’s not fond of me. She never 
was. You're not afraid I’m that kind 
of a cad?” 

“Suppose it would serve me right,” 
he said bitterly. 

“Oh, poppycock! I'll tell you a se- 
cret, if you'll stop stewing about that. 
I’m in love. Not with Frances. I hope 
I’m going to be married.” 

“Really? Who is she?” 

“Not telling yet.” 

Lester held out a fraternal hand. 

“I’m glad. . Hope you'll be as happy 
as lam. I am glad. It’s great!” 


About the Bas- 


“You won’t forget to go for that 
child,” said Frances, when an excited 
Clementine was kissing John Rugby 
good-by, the night of the twenty-sixth. 

“IT won’t forget. I'll be at the thea- 
ter door at eleven. I’m a four-minute 
man at the Columbia to-night.” 

“And don’t rush me away, will you, 
daddy? Kind of hang around so the 
girls can see how nice-looking you are,” 
urged Clementine. 
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The Impostor 


He promised, laughingly, but he did 
not keep the promise. 

It was this way: 

The three candidates appeared before 
the Columbia audiences to explain in 
four minutes why each should receive 
the Brixton vote. 

Sykova created no enthusiasm. He 
was, in spite of Crandall’s backing, 
making little headway. Only a miracle 
could give him a chance. 

John Rugby received his usual royal 
welcome, but Jean made by far the 
best address. She was sure of herself. 
Doubts—dark, depressing doubts of 
Lester's ability to stick to afd carry out 
the program laid down, made his broth- 
er’s discourse lame and unconvincing. 
The past week had been torture. He 
did not know whether or not to urge 
Lester to withdraw in Jean’s favor. 
Lester might amaze them by his admin- 
istration, but his own faint hope colored 
his eloquence. 


“You ain’t elected yet,” sneered 


Crandall, as the imposter left the stage; 


“and I ain’t finished.” 

“Oh, yes you are, but you don’t know 
it.” John Rugby turned to Bliss, who 
_ was reporting the statements. “What 
time is it? Only ten? I’ve an hour to 
kill. Get Clementine after ‘The Blue- 
bird,’ you know. See my chariot?” 

xt whatever Bliss said passed un- 
heard. Jean came from an adjacent 
box. She had come to the Columbia 
direct from a dinner in her honor, and 
she wore a satin gown of delicate hue. 

“You stayed to hear me?” He said 
it so eagerly that Bliss raised startled 
eyes, and Crandall paused in the door- 
way. 

“It wasn’t worth hearing.” 

“Admitted.” The expression between 
Crandall’s slitlike lids reached him, sud- 
denly. He became aware of Bliss’ leap- 
ing alarm. But though he let Lester’s 
opponent leave’ without further com- 
ment, he meant to overtake her.’ He 
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made William do the half mile to Park . 
and Elm in record time. 

“Drop me here, William. Go to the 
Commonwealth Theater. If I’m de- 
tained, look out for the little girl. I 
don’t expect to be detained, but 4 
He hesitated so long that the chauffeur 
decided the sentence was finished and 
drove away. 

Her runabout appeared on the smooth 
stretches of deserted Elm Avenue, 
driven slowly. It stopped at his hail. 
Its owner did not seem surprised. 

“We never get a chance to talk.” 

“Do we need one?” 

“I do. May I take the wheel? Yes, 
it is important. It’s a question of my 
peace of mind for one thing. Care 
where we go?” Under his impatient 
hands the car shot into Park and thence 
to the business section. The solitude 
of the boulevard leading to the national 
highway beckoned beyond. The inter- 
urban, as usual, kept them at a busy 
crossing for a moment, but they were 
too much engrossed to note the scan- 
dalized interest they aroused in a sim- 
ilarly detained pedestrian. If they had 
seen her, they would not have been 
enlightened. Clementine’s teacher’s sis- 
ter knew them both merely by sight. 


Some dozen miles distant, their ab- 
sorbed discussion was rudely inter- 
rupted. The command to stop issued 
by two armed ruffians who leaped to the 
running board was obeyed. There was 
no choice. The car had passed no one 
since leaving Brixton. There were no 
residences along the parkway. And 
there is a certain force in the near pres- 
ence of blue steel. 

They left the car at the order of one 
desperado, giving up their few valu- 
ables without resistance. 

“Don’t make a fuss, John, please,” 
Jean whispered. : 

“IT shan’t. I’ve no ambition to die 
till after election.” 

3ut though he joked when the ruf- 
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fians departed with and in the car, he 
did not feel amused inside. 

“I needed a new car, anyway,” said 
Jean gallantly. 

“Beautiful night for a walk.” 

“Yes, beautiful. Especially in high- 
heeled satin slippers,” said John some- 
what ruefully, with a glance at her 
daintily shod feet. 

“Especially!” She laughed, that 
pretty, low laugh. “But the roads are 
wonderful, you know.” 

“No one takes the boulevard so late. 
Glad I told William to look after Clem- 
~entine.” 

They started forth bravely. 
to be an adventure. 

They had not, of course, been aware 
of Clementine’s teacher’s sister. 


It was 


‘ Crandall and Sykova, driving aim- 
lessly along the wonderful road some 
two hours after midnight to discuss the 
last hopeless moves in the campaign, 
saw them resting on the rim of a dry 
fountain, where the forking of the 
boulevard left a circle of green. John 
Rugby was padding Miss Hastings’ 
worn slipper with an inner sole made 
from the leather cover of a memoran- 
dum book. 

They looked up as the car lights were 
turned on them, and Jean tried to hide 
her face against the naked stone boy 
who dominated the fountain. 

“O-ho!” exulted Crandall. 

“A verra good morrrneeng,” supple- 
mented Sykova. 

John Rugby maintained an_impassive 
countenance. 

“If your friends would come into the 
light,” he said to Jean, in his own un- 
hurried voice. 

“Aw, get away! 
right, Wentworth.” 

“Possibly. But I don’t recognize you 
in the gloom.” 

“You can’t get away with that. Guess 
we got you both where we want yeu. 
Guess the first judge of the D. R. C. 


You know us all 
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is settin’ right here beside me, “OM 
boy! Wait till I get to the papers” 

Jean flashed around. 

“No, Mr. Crandall, it’s not true what 
you think. You can’t! Listen! This 
is not Mr. Lester Wentworth——” 

“It don’t look like it.” 

“He’s John Rugby Wentworth.” 

“Like a—like fun he is!” 

“Verra nize name,” drawled Sykova, 

“But you’ve got to believe me. 
You've got to!” 

“Yez. We ask hees wive do we be- 
lieve eet.” 

“Certainly.” John Rugby restored 
the slipper to Jean and approached the 
car. “And just take us to her when 
you do it, won’t you?” 

“He’s bluffing,” decided Crandall, 
after a baffled pause. “Sure. Get in, 
We'll call your bluff.” 


“Dear,” breathed a flurried Frances, 
hurrying into the library shortly before 
midnight, “Clementine has come home 
with Bliss Connor. I don’t know what 
to think about Rugby. It seems that 
Clementine’s teacher’s sister saw him 
driving Jean Hastings’ car—Jean Has- 
tings, mind you!—with Jean Hastings 
in it, to-night. The sister was on her 
way to the theater to help with the chil- 
dren. She had to play at a concert first 
and was late.” 

“She dreamed it.” 

“No, she saw them at Commonwealth 
and Peach, wrapped up in each other. 
And Rugby didn’t call for Clementine, 
though they waited twenty minutes.” 

“And Bliss?” 

“He seems to have been waiting to 
see Rugby at the theater lobby. Of 
course Clementine told him what her 
teacher’s sister had said, and he brought 
her home. She was crying, poor kid- 
die!” 

Lester dropped the notes he had been 
studying and rose. 

“He’s still here? Let me see him.” 

“Do you think it’s wise? There’s no 
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tdling what Rugby’s done. If you 
fould just see him first-——” 

“Rug hasn’t done anything. Don’t 
fyss with me, please. I’mall right. I’ve 
been well enough to go back to the fray 
any time the last week, but I thought I 
could amount to more by learning from 
Rugby.” 

“Wait a minute. There’s something 
queer about this. I think Rugby’s not 
playing fair. I had an idea at their 
debate that there was something, the 
way they looked at each other. I might 
have known. And to-night Bliss says 
he gave a perfectly rotten address. 
Bliss thinks he’s going to throw up the 
campaign.” 

“Throw up the—Rug wouldn’t. Just 
when I've worked out my vocational 
training school plan, just when I’ve got 
on my feet. Why”—he laughed, a bit 
unsteadily, and took up the notes again 
—‘“that’s not what’s the matter with 
Rug. He and Miss Hastings aren’t 
talking politics, they're talking love. 
He told me, and see here and here and 
here; he’s scrawled her name on all the 
margins 

“Then why,” demanded Frances, pa- 
tiently, “did he hint to Bliss Connor that 
he thought of withdrawing?” 

Lester lowered the notes, slowly. He 
drew his free hand back over the vel- 
vety peak of his hair. 

“Rug—said—that ?” 

“Bliss says so.” Frances continued 
to wear her much-tried smile. “Perhaps 
you'll agree that there’s something in it 
now ?” 

“I see. Well, I’m going to Connor.” 
He looked down at his right hand, as 
if it was a foreign object. “Hadn’t you 
better bandage it? I think Rug’s been 
wearing a bandage.” 

When, presently, he appeared in the 
hall, Bliss Connor leaped at him. 
“Wentworth!” There was a world of 
relief in his tone. 

“Yes? Didn’t Mrs. Wentworth tell 
you | was in?” 
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“Yes; I don’t know.” 

“Sorry I missed the theater appoint- 
ment. Found I couldn’t make it.” 

“William said you mightn’t come. I 
was just taking a chance. Got to wor- 
rying over what you said about com- 
bining forces. What the deuce did you 
mean, anyway? I couldn’t make head 
or tail of it.” 

“I meant—I want to discuss that. 
But first, I’ve just finished my voca- 
tional training school plan. It'll work, 
too. You see, we take these youngsters 
we've been sending to the Bastile and 
give them 

“Yes. But are you going to stay with 


us? You’re not selling out to Jean 
Hastings? I don’t mean selling, 
but——” 


Lester thrust his left thumb into his 
coat pocket. 

“You're fretting about that woman 
seeing Miss Hastings with my brother.” 

“With——” 

“My brother. John Rugby. In town 
for a few days. Looks like me.” 

“He knows her?” 

“He’s going to marry her.” 

“Then that’s why—that’s what you 
meant! She’s going to withdraw.” 

“T’ve no authority for that. There's 
no reason so far as I know, for her 
withdrawing if she marries. I suppose 
I was thinking that our ideals and ideas 
aren’t widely separated.” 

“Gee, but I’m relieved!” 

“If she’d take on my training school 
plan 

“Or you carry out her Bastile wreck- 
age——” 

“T can’t quite bear to give up my—I 
—let’s talk this over in the morning. 
I'll bring my stuff to your office if you 
like.” 

“Right! Nine bells? Good night.” 

“Good night.” 

Lester was still in the library, going 
dully over the last of his brother’s copi- 
cus notes, when he heard the hum of a 
car. He sat up with a jerk. Yes, it 
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had stopped. He could hear footsteps 
crossing the flagging, coming up to the 
porch. He went to the door and flung 
it open. 

“Rugby?” But there were four peo- 
ple outside, the foremost his somewhat 
~ disheveled feminine opponent. 

“Well I’ll be——” snarled Crandall. 

“With my blessing,” added John 
Rugby. 

“We came,” said Jean ceremoniously, 
“to have you or Mrs. Wentworth iden- 
tify this gentleman. I believe you’ve 
done it, satisfactorily, Mr. Sykova?” 

“Eet’s a sweendle, Eet’s a rrrotten 
sweendle !” 

“Interesting,” murmured John Rugby. 

“Who ees run thees campaign? You? 
Heem? I am bet you. I am bet you 
weeth your green—green—green!” 
Sykova thrust an enraged face close to 
the impostor’s. 

“Somepin in that, mebbe,” nodded 
Crandall. 

“Come in, please. Miss Hastings is 
shivering. There’s a gas grate in there. 
Will you light it, Rug? My hand 2 
Lester made a slight movement of his 
recently bandaged fingers. He was re- 
lieved to see that John Rugby had dis- 
carded his. 

“What’s the game?” growled Cran- 
dall. 

“Want to know what you're objecting 
to, that’s all. My suggestion that Miss 
Hastings and I combine? Our ideas 
are not so different.” 

“Hey? Whatcha mean?” 

“T mean”—he swallowed hard and 
looked rather pitifully at the impostor 
seated beside Jean on a blue velvet 
couch—“if we conclude to resign, with- 
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draw, one of us, say I withdraws 
won’t mean giving up Wentworth ideals 
My new vocational training school 
plan ” He went into that, mi- 
nutely, his auditors listening in puzzled 
silence. “I admit that her project for 
the Bastile is splendid. I’ve spoken on 
French foundlings, the Lindsey court, 
I like especially the idea of adjusting 
family troubles wherever possible by a 
council of id 

“Whatcha wanna quit for?” 

“Haven't said I’d quit. But we 
can’t both win. Good ideas of each 
mustn’t be lost. A combine——” 

“Rrrrotten sweendle!” 

The telephone bell rang. 

“T'll answer it,” offered John Rugby. 

The male candidates were still en- 
gaged in dispute when the impostor re- 
turned. Jean was watching them. 

- “It’s some one named Bliss Connor,” 
stated John Rugby, when he could make 
himself heard. “Says he’s holding the 
presses for two bits of information. 
First, is it official that Miss Hastings 
is to be married? Second, is she with- 
drawing from the race?” 

There was a pregnant pause. 

Then Crandall: “Miss Hastings——" 

Sykova: “The deekens——” 

Lester: “Oh, he’s mixed——” 

And finally Jean, very clearly: “Tell 
him, please, that the answer to each 
question is ‘Yes’.” 

“Of course,” said Jean, after Cran- 
dall and Sykova had departed, and she 
stood with the brothers on the porch 
of the “Eaves,” “nobody’s asked me to 
marry him so far.” 

“But,” rejoined John Rugby, “some- 
body probably will on the way home.” 


SPIRIT 
BETTER a bit of moss, say I, 
Face upturned from the sod, 
Than prostrate in the dust to lie, 
A broken goldenrod. 


Betty EARLE. 
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HE two men, intricately inter- 
locked, swayed and lunged 
grotesquely on the slippery, 

hard-rounded sandbags covering the 
levee top. The men’s identities were 
blurred, confused, intermingled, cari- 
catured by the fierce drive of the rain 
and by the flickering of two storm lan- 
terns; one set securely back of each 
man, beside each carefully folded 
slicker. 

Knowingly on the top of each slicker 
perched a back-visored rain helmet. 
Beside the helmet of the slighter com- 
batant goggled a pair of shell-rimmed 
eyeglasses, ironically enormous and 
enormously cynical. 

The men’s long black rubber hip 
boots shot satiric gleams of reflected 
lantern light which darted teasingly 
about the writhing legs encased within 
them. The ferocious outthrusts and 
predatory incurvings of the four shuf- 
fling feet suggested four writhing black 
serpents standing on uneasy heads and 
lashing their upright tails about a dou- 
ble man-body struggling to get free. 

The rain slashed savagely at the 
fighting men ; drove down at them, slant 
and black and vicious. It lashed the 
tops of the dense willow forestry which 
invested the sides of the fifty-foot levee 
and protruded upward above the sand- 
bag reinforcement, along the edges. 
The brutal storm wind tore sharp svu- 
perficial waves from the massive sur- 
face of the sliding yellow torrent a 
scant two feet below the top of the 
upper layer of bags. It was the same 
wind violence which forced those eerie 
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flickers from the storm lanterns and 
rushed through the tousled hair of the 
fighting men, whose teeth, between 
back-drawn lips, gleamed fitfully in the 
unsteady illumination. 

The slighter man began to give 
ground ; so much so that an unexpected, 
unfair kick of his big opponent sent the 
smaller man’s lantern into the river. 
From that on both knew the end had 
come. But the slighter man fought 
along. With the other man’s lantern 
dazzling his short-sighted eyes he could 
no longer anticipate his antagonist’s 
tactics nor see to guard against his in- 
creasingly savage drives. But he 
fought on, pushed back inevitably until 
his foot stumbled against his storm 
helmet and he fell backward, slantwise, 
across the levee top, his head projecting 
slightly above the torrent, his enemy 
full length upon him as he lay, his 
throat in the grip of the big man’s mus- 
cular fingers. 

The victor shifted to his knees beside 
the vanquished, one powerful arm tight- 
ened about the prostrate man’s chest; 
the other hand still fastened upon the 
loser’s throat. 

“You give her up?’ he _ shouted 
through the fury of the storm which 
tore the words from his lips and scat- 
tered them soundless to the winds and 
the surrounding blackness. But by the 
dim lantern light the under man read 
their command. 

“Never!” his own lips formed un- 
dauntedly. 

And then suddenly the victor’s grip 
tightened—but with quick, astonished 
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terror and an effort at self-preservation. 
He began to slide downward and out. 
He clawed at the prostrate man’s waist. 
But his own body had gained too great 
momentum for that fragile support. 
He disappeared with horrifying velocity 
over the brink and into the swollen 
flood. The sandbag on which he knelt 
had been ruptured by the impact of the 
two falling men. It was now slumping 
its sand contents into the river. The 
big man’s kneeling weight had hastened 
the catastrophe. 

“Clode!” shrieked the man on the 
levee, writhing over on his belly, at right 
angles to the edge, and peering down. 
“Clode!” He strained his legs back- 
ward across the levee top, finding a 
crevice between sandbags. He dug his 
toes hard in. He stretched his arms 
down to Ciode, who had caught the ear 
of the sandbag below and was mar- 
velously holding on. His legs were 
thrashing the flood behind him. It was 
impossible, unaided, to get a foothold. 

“Clode! Grip! Grip tight! Kick!” 


Clode, unhearing but comprehending, 


precariously caught at and seized Rod- 
erick Thorne’s downthrust hands. He 
kicked against the heavy water, silt 
laden and buoyant. Supported by 
Roderick’s grasp he managed to flex 
one thigh and force the accompanying 
foot forward into a bag crevice; then 
the other. On the top Roderick clung 
to the slippery bags with all the strength 
left in his gasping body, wedged toes, 
and cramping armpits. 

Both were scientific and expert 
watermen. Clode backed his super- 
strength with his knowledge of natural 
forces. Two minutes later he stood safe. 

Without a word both men, forget- 
ting the enormity of their individual 
rage in the enormity of the danger 
which, by their senseless ferocity, now 
threatened an entire community, rushed 
for shovels, sand, and the reserve pile 
of tightly filled sandbags. They worked 
like grotesque demons in the flickering 
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light of the lanterns and the thrashing 
willow brush. After the tremendous 
drain on their strength by the fight and 
rescue, the task seemed impossible. Byt 
both were of the mettle that knows no 
impossibility. So the moment came 
when the reserve bag was crowded tight 
into the place of the broken one, and the 
two men stood resting on their shovels, 
staring at each other across it. They 
were half blinded by rain and sweat, 
their grim eyes bloodshot from incred. 
ible effort and fatigue. 

In Roderick Thorne’s eyes, behind — 
his misted glasses, gleamed a faint ex. 
pectancy; in Clode Ervine’s burned a 
steady flare of hatred and something 
very like a threat. 

Clode plunged down the levee, crash- 
ing through the willow brush like an 
elemental force. He turned neither 
right nor left until he reached Roderick 
Thorne’s State Experimental Station, 
a tiny shack at the foot of the levee, 
just below the scene of their struggle, 
There he branched off to the left toward 
his own grim brick homestead on a high 
red land bench beyond and above flood 
possibilities. The village, lower, yet 
stood on a higher level than the bottom 
lands. 

As in the long dry summer season 
Coyote River—its bed nowadays over 
thirty feet above the surrounding coun- 
try—runs its relentless current out of 
sight beneath the pervious sand of its 
watercourse, so beneath Clode’s devas 
tating rage ran his consciousness of the 
river and memory of that historic flood 
of the ’seventies when the Coyote had 
swept the village to its second story. 

That first destructive flood, had ush- 
ered in the days of scientific levee build- 
ing, with Clode’s grandfather as its 
moving animus. Always, an Ervine had 
headed the fight against the river, 
River masters the Ervines had been for 
three generations—Clode the third, He 
knew the Coyote better than he knew 
himself; understood its savage turbu- 
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ence better than he understood his own; 
and loved it with a passion second only 
to his passion for Ellen Hamilton. 

He knew its history by heart; how, 
in the ’sixties, it had been a shallow, 
dancing, clear-water mountain stream 
which in midwinter storms or spring 
snow freshets occasionally overflowed 
its low banks, spreading a fertile de- 
posit upon the green meadows and 
young orchards which bordered it. 
Clode well knew how, year by year, the 
waters thickened and yellowed with the 
increase of mining débris from the 
mountains in which it arose, until the 
Ervines and Hamiltons had been forced 
to levee against the sand-laden waters. 
But the river bed rose with the levees, 
until the Coyote ran through an earthy 
aqueduct, full twenty feet above the 
bottomland. Of all the rich gardens 
bordering the Coyote of those long-ago 
days, the most wonderful had been that 
old Old Pierre, the Frenchman, who had 
brought his art and his family across 
an ocean and a continent to beautify a 
new world. To Clode Ervine and 
Ellen Hamilton the Frenchman's gar- 
den had been the fairy myth of their 
childhood. For in that great flood of 
the ’seventies the Coyote had burst its 
levees just there, covering the orchards 
and gardens twenty feet beneath sand 
and mining débris. The broadened bed 
of the river established itself in the 
new channel on top of the buried gar- 
den. A modern levee system was 
worked out between it and the remain- 
ing bottom strip. 

For a few summers, when the river 
bed donned its summer guise of barren 
and sandy waste, an occasional struc- 
ture like a hencoop could be seen poking 
its nose out of the sand; in reality it 
was the gable of a French peaked roof. 
An occasional brown and withered bush 
peered inquiringly upward: the top of 
adead and buried fruit tree. Of the 
old Frenchman and his family there was 
never an evidence. 
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Ellen, when her generation came 
along and found its summer playground 
in the dried-up river bed, stoutly main- 
tained that the old Frenchman and his 
family were not dead. Her tender 
imagination saw them always gay and 
happy down there among blossoming 
trees and ever-blooming gardens, wait- 
ing to be dug out. 

Throughout many summery hours 
little Ellen and larger Clode had dug 
to set the Frenchman free and to sink 
their own milk teeth deep into the de- 
licious fruits of that garden beneath 
the sand. They firmly believed that 
every summer asparagus rattled its 
crisp red balls, down there; that every 
fall huge grapevines bent beneath their 
weight of blushing Tokays ; that in mid- 
June apricots, tacked amusingly flat 
against the sides of the barn, still mel- 
lowed their globes of acrid sweetness; 
that peach trees every spring bloomed 
rosily, to fruit redly in the fall, when 
giant pomegranates burst enormous 
flame-colored shells in this gay hidden 
garden of the Frenchman. When Clode 
and Ellen grew up big they were going 
to dig out the fabulous garden, which 
was only hidden—not dead at all. 

Ciode, his rage raised to frenzy by 
the gentle memories, turned abruptly 
villageward. A distressed lowing di- 
verted his footsteps toward a dilapi- 
dated cottage. He unpicketed the 
soaked, half-frozen cow outside the 
gate, took her into the shed, and forked 
down a bunch of hay. Then he en- 
tered the cottage to see whether its de- 
crepit owner were all right. 

“Clody!” shrilled the old creature 
huddled in her bed. “I mighta knowed. 
Never a brute critter in distress but 
you'd a heart fer it!” 

“Are you all right?” 

“Right as rain, as the sayin’ goes,” 
she chuckled, “but you’re wetter ’n I’ve 
seed ye sence the tinte I spanked ye fer 
upsettin’ me tub of suds.” 

Clode squashed viciously through 
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ankle-deep mud, lowering his head bull- 
wise against the now decreasing rain 
and wind. As he passed an open-front 
garage, the blacksmith of his boyish 
days hailed him. 

“I'll sleep good in me bed to-night, 
Clody. The Master of the River’s on 
the job. River ain’t never mastered an 
Ervine yit!” 

Clode stopped perfunctorily. 

“It’s no picnic.” 

“No Fourth o’ July. He! he! D’ye 
mind, Master o’ the River, the day- 
break anvils I used to shoot off for 
barefoot Clody Ervine sure as the 
Fourth come around? Different, eh?” 

“Yes,” mutt®red Clode, “it’s all— 
different.” 

He tore his way to the single drug 
store, presided over by Evan Grant, the 
town’s one medical man. 

“Storm’s lettin’ up, Mr. Ervine.” 

“Yes, back’s broken. All we've got 
to do is hold on until the water from 
the broken dam they’ve wired about 
comes down and passes.” 

“Sensible for you and Thorne to take 
an hour’s rest before it comes.” 

“If I could only sleep that hour.” 
Clode’s bloodshot gray eyes studied the 
old practitioner. 

“I’ve sent the whisky ration over to 
Hamiiton’s. Miss Ellen is putting an 
ounce apiece into the lunch kits.” 

“Whisky doesn’t make me sleep. 
Can't you give me a harmless powder ?” 

“Sure!” bustled Gray. “A bit of 
chloral in a hot toddy. Here.” 

Clode plunged out into the decreas- 
ing storm and strode to Hamilton’s 
cookhouse. It was brilliantly alight, 
but Ellen was nowhere in sight. Clode 
shifted to a certain angle from which 
he could see into the pantry. There 
stood Ellen and Roderick. Through a 
dull red haze Clode watched the kiss 
of parting. He did not stir until Rod- 
erick had gone out and disappeared into 
the dark. Then he walked in. 

“Clode!” gasped Ellen. “You must 


“fended herself. 
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be exhausted! 
sheet !” 

‘He strode the length of the room ang 
seized her hands in a grip that brnised, 

“Are you engaged to Roderick 
Thorne?” he demanded. 

Ellen’s thin white skin blushed Tosily 
even to the firm round dimple in her 
delicately pointed chin. She nodded 
yes. Her dark eyes met his, heartily, 
yet with appeal. ‘ 

“Ellen!” It was a hoarse cry. “You 
know we’ve been waiting to marry ever 
since we were children!” 

“How could I know?” 


You’re white ag 


Ellen de- 
She did not look away, 

“You knew! There's never been any 
other girl but you! I’ve put my whole 
life into getting the old place free from 
levee mortgages, so that I could give 
you the right home. It’s all been for 
you!” 

“No, Clode, it hasn’t. Once I thought 
it so. That kept me true to you all 
through my college years. I came home 
with that idea, and a heart full of love 
for you. I expected that—oh, that— 
never mind! And a year went by. You 
bound up heart and soul in fighting the 
river and paying off mortgages on the 
land you love better than anything else 
on earth—better than you could pos 
sibly love any woman. Why didn’t you 
claim me then? Hadn’t I fought levee 
mortgages all my life, too? Would 1 
have cared about the future you've been 
chasing all these years? Yes—lI’d have 
cared. I’d have cared, because it would 
have been my future, too! But you 
didn’t claim me; and I realized that the 
ranch and the levee held all your real 
love. I could only be an adjunct. After 
a while—a bitter while—I found that I 
was accepting it. I still love you, Clode. 
I always shall. But not like—not as! 
loved you when I came home from 
college.” 

“Then—you changed to Thorne!” 

“Why didn’t you claim me first?” 

He caught her savagely. - 
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“J claim you now. You are mine! 
[ll kill the man who takes you!” 

She did not struggle. She knew the 
surface harshness of Clode—and the 
deep-down tenderness. She rested 
lightly, little-girlwise, against his shoul- 
der. Her head was barely higher than 
it, even when she stood upright. She 
slipped her arm gently about his neck. 

“Don’t take it hard, Clode dear,” she 
reasoned. “I didn’t whimper—and I 
had some hard times, too.” 

“You do love me!” He tightened his 
grasp. “You belong to me—and I’m 
going to keep you! There’s no crime I 
wouldn’t commit to keep what’s my 
own!” 

She drew back, for the first time al- 
most in distress. 

“How foolish!” Then she picked up 
his hand and pressed it to her cheek. 
“I love Roderick,” she said quite sim- 
ply. “He came when my heart was 
sore and lonely. I love him—dearly.” 

Clode turned away. Ellen caught at 
the open lapel of his yellow slicker. 

“Oh!” She held up a slender finger 
“Your sack 
I'll fix it.” 


dotted with one red drop. 
needle’s coming unwound. 

She turned back the lapel and read- 
justed the heavy, curved steel needle, 
winding it in figures of eight with long 
strands of sack twine for emergency 


breaks. Then she buttoned up the 
slicker and lay passive in his clasp. 

“Clode, I can hear your heart.” 

“It’s dead,” said he. 

“No, it’s all right. It always will be. 
Dear—it’s like our old fairy garden; 
not dead—just hidden beneath the sand, 
covered by débris, waiting to be dug 
out; but still alive. Your heart is a 
hidden garden, Clode—all blossomy 
with beauty-and service and love.” 

“My heart is dead,” he said evenly. 
“And so will Thorne be if he marries 
you. I'll kill him!” 

He buried his lips in the storm-rough- 
ened waves of her hair. Ellen’s hair 
was a brighter brown than her eyes. 


Clode loved it especially. Then he 
straightened up and drew his arms 
away ; his eyes were hard, speculative. 

“Lunches all sent out?” 

“All but yours. Doctor Gray says 
not to drink the coffee before you’ve 
slept. Coffee when you’re called.” 

“Thorne take his whisky?” 

“He took it along,’ she laughed. 
“You know he never touches the stuff. 
He says he can go to sleep just as well 
without it.” 

“And you agreed to that?” the man 
asked sternly. 

“Why,” said Ellen, rather bewildered, 
“yes. It’s his own affair—and,” she 
challenged, “I approved.” 

“How dare you risk countermanding 
Gray’s prescriptions ?”’ Clode demanded. 
“Who's to be responsible if Thorne dies 
from double pneumonia after all this 
unaccustomed fatigue and exposure— 
as many a stronger man has?” 

“Oh!” Ellen dashed to the tele- 
phone. “Roderick!” she called over the 
wire. “Doctor Gray’s orders are that 
you must drink the whisky before you 
sleep !” 

“A hot toddy,” Clode prompted her. 

“A hot toddy, just before you lie 
down, Put the kettle on immediately. 
Oh, yes—yes—yes, dear! You will! 
Yes—yes——” 

Clode’s finger nails brought blood 
from his palms. He picked up his lunch 
box and opened the kitchen door. Ellen 
flew to him, catching his storm collar. 

“Clode dear—your hidden garden 
isn’t dead. It just now put out a blos- 
som. You may have saved Roderick’s 
life. Your garden is not dead!” 

“I wish to God Thorne were!” he 
cried. 


When Clode entered Roderick’s ex- 
periment shack he found Roderick, his 
smooth, pale hair glistening with the 
wet, but undisturbed, his too prominent 
blue eyes softened by the mist upon his 
glasses, standing with his usual erect- 
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ness, but puzzled, between a hissing tea 
kettle on his rearing cookstove and the 
whisky and sugar on his bare pine table. 

“I see you've got the makin’s,” Clode 
observed. 

“Yep. But I don’t know how to roll 
’em,” Roderick accepted the implied 
white flag. 

“I'll fix it up for both of us. Ellen 
sent me down to supervise your toddy. 
Slip off your boots before your feet 
swell in this heat.” 

When Roderick arose from his grate- 
ful task Clode was furtively thrusting a 
tiny crumpled white paper into his 
pocket, as he alternately mixed two 
steaming glasses of toddy. He picked 
up one glass and Roderick took the 
other. At Roderick’s first sip Clode 
spoke out sharply. 

“Wait!” 

Roderick lowered his glass. 

“Ellen belongs to me. She grew up 
to marry me. Will you give her up?” 

Roderick turned his shortsighted 
gaze full on Clode and shook his head. 


Inscrutably smiling, Clode held out his 


whisky glass. Roderick touched it as 
Clode called the toast: 
“To Ellen’s husband!” 


From the open door ten minutes later 
Clode looked back at Roderick, sitting 
beside the table soddenly asleep, his 
face pillowed on his outspread arms. 
It was very warm and cozy in the shack. 

No lantern was needed for Clode to 
make his way up the slanting, land- 
ward side of the levee; Clode and the 
levee had grown up together. 

He carried his pocket flash, but did 
not use it. Nobody must know that he 
had been on the levee since his relief. 
Clode did not plan to be discovered, but 
to live long, exquisite years in the big 
brick house high above the green river 
bottom ; the beautiful, broad, green gar- 
den lands—lush and fruitful as those 
long-ago gardens of the ’seventies. 
Clode planned to live on forever in the 


brick homestead on the hill, he and 
Ellen—and Ellen’s children. 
children, who would be also his children, 

Sleeping Roderick, in his shack just 
below, would be the only tenant of this 
new hidden garden, his head on his 
arms; dead as the spring blossoms sur- 
rounding him ; dead and, like them, for- 
ever fruitless. 

Clode topped the uppermost layer of 
sandbags in a black spot where a tall 
willow thrust its bushy head above the 
barricade. There he crouched until the 
patrol went by. The rain had stopped, 
the wind gone down. It was the dan- 
ger time. Soon the reservoir water 
would come down. The excess water, 
no longer beaten back by wind nor flat- 
tened by the heavy drive of the rain, 
would rise to its highest within the hour, 
and the river would lap the top sand- 
bags. The barricade would have to be 
raised at danger bends—this one, just 
above Roderick’s shack. Clode, Mas- 
ter of the River, would be conceded the 
danger spot, naturally. Clode was safe. 

In the still air, humid to saturation, 
sound traveled far. Clode heard the 
clump, clump of feet long before the 
patrol came in sight. He heard their 
voices a hundred yards away, their 
words a hundred feet away, as they 
came swinging their lanterns and ex- 
pertly inspecting each single bag along 
the river edge. 

“She’s rising. Hell to pay!” 

“This spot’s’ good for half an hout, 
anyway. Rod’s a husky levee man, for 
a beginner, and Clode! There’sa 
danger signal.” 

They ran rapidly down the broad 
causeway of bags, around a curve and 
out of sight. 

Clode crept snakily, full length, along 
the bags. He peered down at the red- 
dened spot of Roderick’s window. 
Roderick was there—in his drugged 
sleep. Clode squirmed sinuously to the 
river edge. The clouds were drifting 
apart. Clode’s dilated pupils took in 
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We heaving surface of the flood. She 
was rising. 

Clode stretched his hands down into 
the sullen water. Big pressure, 
Through the dimness the opaque river 
looked a huge, flatly scaled amphibian 
sniffing, with whispered growls, each 
sturdy, close-ranked bag, snapping vi- 
cously at the strong jute fabric of its 
make, growling low and gliding to the 
next; tirelessly seeking the one weak 
bag, the one too-deep crevice in their 
fitting, the one broken strand, the one 
overstretched mesh into- which a wee 
licking tongue might writhe and lap 
away the protecting contents. Then the 
bag would soften, the bags beside and 
above would press down, crowding out 
more and more of its saving sand. The 
river would dig in its teeth, tear the 
hole wide—gulp the sand by the gul- 
letful. 

A few swift moments and the bag 
would be swallowed entire. Then the 
whole weight of the river would swing 
into the vacancy; carve, force, tear, 
grind out a covered canal across the 
broad levee top; float the upper bags, 
devour and spew them backward into 
the flood, until it reached the last land- 
ward bag, just above that dull red win- 
dow in Roderick’s cabin. The last bag 
would melt into the river’s maw, and 
the monster would make its giant leap. 

She was rising. Clode must work 
fast, before the patrol should come 
back. He could hear through the wet, 
sill air the tumult of the distant flood 
fighters. Fast, now, fast! 

His knife slit the river end of a bag 
in the row below the top. A top bag 
might be discovered; and the river was 
already nibbling at the second row. 
Clode dug his hands into the wet sand; 
tumbled great sodden clumps of it into 
the water, which greedily pushed its 
way in. The closely crowded side edges 
of the two top bags above the bag Clode 
had slit ran lengthwise down the mid- 
fle of the slit bag. Clode dragged his 
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body also lengthwise just above this 
line, to add his weight to the pressure 
on the collapsing bag, which now 
slipped down into the water and away. 
The upper bags slanted inward toward 
each other. Clode found himself lying 
in a trough between them, his face close 
to the water, which licked at it inquir- 
ingly. She was rising. 

He knew other licking tongues were 
thrusting beneath the outer edges of the 
tilted bags, where long crevices would 
be left by their altered slant. It was 
going faster than he had hoped. Good! 
Clode sat up. Time to leave. The 
water would lap the top bag before the 
patrol could come along. How easy it 
had been. How easy opened out the 
whole aftercourse of his life. He would 
be comparatively a poor man; but some 
day Ellen would be his wife, and all 
the riches of the world would be his. 
Ellen would mourn Roderick tenderly ; 
passionately, perhaps. But all her life, 
before the coming of Roderick, Ellen 
had accepted the fact that some day 
she would marry Clode. Had she not 
told him so less than an hour ago? She 
cared for him now. She was merely 
consoled by Roderick, and hurt at 
Clode. 

She would outlive her grief for Rod- 
erick, just as Clode would outlive the 
loss of the garden lands he was sacri- 
ficing to his fierce love for her. They 
would live in the old homestead on the 
hill; no longer bleak with Ellen there— 
Ellen and Ellen’s children. Ellen’s 
children. Children of a murderer! A 
many-times-over murderer. Roderick’s 
drugged body would not be the only one 
buried beneath the débris. Men Clode 
had gone to school with all his boy- 
hood, now fighting to save land they 
could never have hoped to own—men 
who now were putting the full strength 
of their manhood into serving Clode and 
humanity, would be caught and 
drowned. It wasn’t just a question of 
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len’s children. It was a question of the 
land into which Clode and those men 
and their forbears for two generations 
had put their whole lives and all that 
life meant to them. 

All the modest village fortunes would 
be destroyed. This flood would inun- 
date the village level. The white- 
haired bank cashier, a proud forty 
years behind the same little brass-barred 
window, would see the savings of a life- 
time swept away, would die a pauper. 
The ancient village washerwoman who 
an hour back had called him “Clody”— 
her hard-won cabin and its garden 
would be buried in sand. She slept 
heavily; she could easily be buried with 
them—and might as well. A villageful 
of old-time schoolmates and their fam- 
ilies of to-day would be destitute on the 
world. The superannuated blacksmith 
who had fired the Fourth of July anvils 

‘at earliest streak of dawn for that bare- 
foot toddler, Clody Ervine—his blood 
would be the patrimony of Ellen’s chil- 
dren. 

Slinking tentacles curled upward 
about Clode’s legs, through the crack 
between the upper bags. It was too 
late. 

No—by God!—It was not too late! 
Clode had mastered the river all his 
life. He was River Master yet. 

The quickness of resource which had 
given him his countless flood victories 
worked automatically. His old-time 
giant strength flowed back into incred- 
ibly exhausted muscles. Should he live 
a hundred years he could never com- 
pletely replenish the reserve strength 
called into action now. He must even 
up those surface bags and crowd out 
the undermining water until the patrol 
should come by. 

His shout brought no_ response, 
blurred by the shouts and intermingled 
commands of the repairing crew, which 
had moved farther away. He must save 
his lungs for the work—and instantly. 
Some one would come by soon. 


He took off slicker and overcoat. He 
forced his strong hands into the crack 
between the tilted bags and drew one 
up sufficiently to get one foot down into 
the swirling water. 

She was rising. He must have some- 
thing solid with which to fill in. He 
tilted up the other bag. It was star- 
tlingly buoyant. He stepped wholly in 
to hold the third-row bag in place. The 
second-row bag next to the vacancy 
stirred, floated, slumped out into the 
flood. A third bag followed. Quick 
work, now—quick work! He squatted 
bodily down into the big vacancy, tak- 
ing slicker and overcoat with him. He 
braced his broad back against the inner 
row of fortifying bags, resettling on 
top of him the three loosened upper 
bags, which he supported by his left 
shoulder and side. To fit snugly his 
head must flex sharply forward on his 
chest. He crowded his legs and feet 
into the river side of the space. The 
pain of it was excruciating, the danger 
sickeningly clear; but whoever went 
down to death in that flood, it must not 
be drugged Roderick. 

Clode packed his overcoat with every 
conceivable ingenuity between himself 
and the nosing water. The loathsome 
tentacles continued to search out vul- 
nerable channels about his cramped and 
anguished body. With hands fast 
numbing from pressure and the intense 
cold which succeeded the cessation of 
the storm, Clode unfolded his yellow 
slicker and by the light of his flash un- 
wound the sack needle of its many 
strands. He'd balk those damned river 
fingers yet! 

Painfully, incredibly, but with aston- 
ishing rapidity, he fitted the slicker like 
a wall curtain across the open river 
frontage, tucking the edges well under- 
neath his overcoat and his body, now 
practically paralyzed, and _ carefully 
drew the slicker above him, sealing the 
longitudinal cracks between the three 
upper bags. Everywhere he sewed 
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ye, strong, practiced stitches to hold 


tall in place. 

If he had only brought his lantern to 
lave outside as a signal! Inside, his 
fash burned steadily ; but its light would 
got penetrate the heavy coat and 
slicker. 

He could feel the river pressure 
steadily going upward; it passed his 
camped knees. The overcoat bulged 
jightly inward. She was rising. That 
would soon bring a patrol. Then he 
would call out. If he could fetch 
enough breath. The air inside was 
growing very close. Clode drowsed, 
as Roderick was drowSsing in his 
drugged sleep. But Clode mustn’t! He 
must keep awake. He welcomed his 
bodily tortures, although every fiber of 
every muscle cried our for circulation. 
Every tiniest invisible nerve thread 
shrieked at the crowding congestion. It 
was so wonderful to forget the pain in 
an instant’s doze. But he must keep 


wonizingly awake to call out. The 
patrol would surely come—they were 


coming! Two were coming. Clode 
tried to call out, but his neck was too 
sharply bent. His cramped lungs could 
not give up their air, except in flutter- 
ing, broken wisps which made no sound. 
The pair outside stopped. One 
stood on the crack immediately 
above his left shoulder and chest. 
His laboring heart stopped with 
the suddenly added weight, then strug- 
gled back to a slow, irregular contrac- 
tion which Clode knew could not con- 
tinue long. Through the enhanced 
sound medium of the humid atmosphere 
he could hear their strong breathing. 
But they could not hear his. There was 
little left to hear. 
“I tell you—I came to find Clode! 
I must find him!” 
Why—it was Ellen! Ellen whose lit- 
tle rubber-booted feet were crushing out 
hisheart. Bless her! It was hers, His 
heart had always been under her feet. 
oy warned me of the rise, and I 


phoned Clode. He is the only man 
when it gets this bad. There is nobody 
like Clode—nobody! And I couldn't 
find him by phone anywhere. He didn’t 
go home to rest. What does Clode care 
for rest—when there is work to do! 
He must have come back to the levee 
just here. This was his station and 
yours. But you wouldn’t answer your 
phone either. 

“T was asleep.” 

Clode writhed at Roderick’s humilia- 
tion. 

“Tt must have been the whisky. 
Lucky I came myself and wakened you, 
Come! We must find him!” 

“Ellen!” Roderick’s voice was 
rough. “Before we go from this spot 
—I can’t explain why, dear—but you 
must tell me again—that you love me. 
Is it Clode you love—or is it I 
must know! Js it Clode?” 

Clode must know, too. He stilled 
what scant breath yet fluttered through 
his lips. The tender little feet were 
crushing the very fibers of his weakly 
struggling heart. But he must know— 
and now. His necessity for haste was 
mortally greater than Roderick’s. 

“T’ve loved Clode all my life,” came 
Ellen’s broken sobs. “But I got to 
thinking he didn’t—care. And _ then, 
you came; and I thought—Roderick, I 
truly and honestly thought x 

“You do yet! It is not Clode!” 

Through closed eyelids Clode saw 
quite plainly the rough embrace from 
which Ellen struggled free. The small 
boots slipped. The pain of that was 
like the stroke of death. 

“No! I don’t know why I thought I 
—I cared. There’s never, deep down, 
been any one but Clode. It was born 
in me to love Clode. It’s part of me! 
Clode is part of me.” 

“Bags here! Bags here!” Roderick 
thundered out. 

Clode visioned the swing of the sig- 
naling lantern; the lap of the water 
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now on the top of the levee. He could “No—no!” Ellen whispered chon 
see, oh, so clearly through his closed ingly, her lips pressed close against Riu 
eyelids, Ellen, strangely luminous in her “It’s alive—and you are alive—gug 
oilskins ; the mist on Roderick’s glasses; everybody is safe once more, safe— 
the levee workers rushing bags with through you!” 

which to bury Clode irrevocably be- She kissed him back to full conscious. 
neath the burden of his expiated sin. ness—there in Roderick’s cozy shack, 

His deadened nerves were now quite Clode’s wondering eyes reassured him- 
beyond pain—just the air hunger. But self before he partially lapsed again; 
before he completely lapsed his hearing not so far but that he could hear Ej. 
sharpened to a well-known saving len’s murmured story: 
sound ; a quick-swelling roar, terrific to “I sprang back and my foot slipped, 
the uninitiated, but the roar of victory; and the bags separated a little, and 
the roar of the falling river; the roar something yellow flashed in the light of 
that announced the dropping of the Roderick’s lantern—and it was your 
flood. slicker! Oh, Clode! Clode!’”’ 

To the swell of its beneficent diapason “Some day,” Clode drowsily prom- vn 
Clode, proudly smiling, slipped pain- ised himself, “I’ll tell her all about it, ur 
lessly into the unknown; Master of the She'll understand.” Not now. He alt 
River to the end. Once he half roused could only live, now; and love. And tod 
and whispered to that strangely lumi- there was a warm, soft rain floodi Seenili 
nous Ellen: “My hidden garden—was his cheek. Why, that was Ellen’s happy on be 
not—dead !” tears! wing 
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THE GOLDEN MOMENT silhou 


WINTER has gone, gone, gone, 
And shorter grows the night; 
The wrens are in the lilac bush, . 
Whose hundred tender blossoms push 
For very bliss 
To meet the kiss 
Of warm and friendly light. 


Come is the spring, spring, spring, 
The very air is kind; 
A thousand tender thoughts awake 
And for one golden moment make 
Lovers agree 
And gay and free 
As blossom, bird, and wind. 
RicHARD BUTLER GLAENZER. 
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The Thing That 
Matters 


By Elizabeth Newport Hepburn 


Author of “The Longest Way Round,” 
“The Pride of Galatea,” ete. 


N that rather dreary winter after- comer was not Pauline but the original 
O noon several people were think- of the photograph, another seeker after 
ing hard of Pauline Shelton, Pauline as one of life’s consolers. 
whom you invariably yearned for on “Miss Duval! Nora didn’t tell me— 
your gray days, when you were de- no, don’t get up. In the twilight, with 
pressed or lonely or dull or wished to the room all full of sky, you’re like a 
be admired. Rosamond Duval got the bit of Maxfield Parrish.” 
familiar Pauline ache about four o’clock He spoke casually, impersonally, with 
and before five she was deep in Pauline’s no suggestion of a man making a polite 
wing chair, facing the fire and the win- speech to a pretty woman, but in plac-. 
dows which framed that amazing view ing his chair at an angle so that he 
of sky and water. At the moment could command a view of Rosamond 
grayness had yielded to color: the sky and the fire hehad to sacrifice the sunset. 
was pale primrose with strange wide “I’ve beens working like a Chinese 
bands of gauzy amethyst stretching laundryman, and then bucking the in- 
from horizon to zenith, touching the sane crowds downtown. And Pauline’s 
palisades with an unearthly beauty, place does something to you.” 
while the river gleamed ice-green and She nodded. 
the lacy edges of the bare trees were “IT know. I've been here perhaps fif- 
silhouetied against the sky. teen minutes and already I feel made 
Pauline was out, but Nora was sure oyer, good as new. But Mr. Kemp, you 
she would be in for tea, and Rosamond ought to be happy. Pauline told me 
basked in the warmth and beauty of the about your play.” 
room and contemplated with interest Kemp’s mouth, full-lipped, large, yet 
two new photographs on Pauline’s desk. somehow sensitive, smiled at her. 
One was of Dicky, a sturdy small boy “It was something of a shock, getting 
of four, with bobbed yellow hair and it over to the first manager in New 
tnchanting knees. What a pity he was York, and the first who saw it. But 
nt Pauline’s own child, the girl now I’m beginning to realize what hor- 
thought, The other she recognized as the rible things they’ll do to my poor pup- 
portrait of Randal Kemp, a novelist of pets. Yet in the beginning I didn’t see 
some distinction, neither handsome nor a play in that particular novel; Pauline 
young—he must be Pauline’s age, or was right, as usual.” 
older—but interesting, a man you would Rosamond said with a touch of 
like to know. malice : 
The sharp burr of an electric bell in- “You never told her that!” 
terrupted her musings, but the new- “How do you know ?” 


| 
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“Oh, she says you regard a compli- 
ment as deadlier than a bomb! That you 
never indulge our feminine hunger for 
approval. Yet it’s queer, when you 
come from Virginia, home of chivalry, 
hot bread, and what’s that stuff in a 
deep dish they have for breakfast?” 

Kemp lifted his shoulders and his 
rough, dark brows. 

“That’s why, Miss Rosamond ; spoon- 
bread, old beaus, reaction!” 

| don’t see———” 

“No; you’re the exception, born in 
New York. You never knew him at 
his dreadful worst.” 

“Never knew whom?” 

“The old beau of the South who 
started the chivalry tradition! Rather 
bald with a little trimmed goatee, nearer 
sixty than fifty, yet still dancing, run- 
ning after the squabs, capable of mak- 
ing a bon mot at a deathbed—his own 
even!—seizing what he called ‘the 
privilege of age’ to kiss every débutante 


and flirt with every pretty married - 


woman he met. That was the type I 


recognized at twenty, fresh from Yale, 
critical of my own people. The old goat 
with the goatee seemed an awful warn- 
ing, and I’ve never forgotten him.” 

Rosamond tilted her firm chin, her 
blue eyes gleamed. 


“I see. Also impressionable North- 
ern women might be a bit credulous, if 
one weren’t discreet !” 

Kemp was surprised at himself. He 
wanted to shake her, and then to pun- 
ish those mocking lips! He had rec- 
ognized her beauty but thought her a 
trifle crude, with no particular appeal 
for him, until to-day. He leaned for- 
ward in his chair: 

“Discretion be—— Whoever told 
you that discretion was my long suit?” 

Her laughing “Isn’t it?” was inter- 
rupted, for a latch clicked, a door 
slammed, and there entered a slight, 
dark woman with a keen, irregular face 
and black-lashed gray eyes. 
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“How good of you both to wait. Tig 
so glad.” 

She kissed Rosamond, shook hands 
with Kemp, and dropped her fy. 
trimmed cloak with what almost seemed 
one sweeping gesture. If she was 
neither young nor beautiful, people 
thought of grace when they saw Pauline 
Shelton, and of outdoor freshness. She 
never used perfume or closed all her 
windows, characteristics attractive or 
irritating as you happen to be consti- 
tuted. 

They talked for a few moments, then 
the maid arrived with the tea tray, and 
Rosamond sprang to her feet: 

“Paula, may I go to your room? | 
got dreadfully blown and tumbled. Oh, 
yes, I’ll come back for my tea.” 

She was gone and the other two set- 
tled down beside the round table, Pau- 
line adjusting a magnificent tea cozy 
shaped like a bishop’s miter over the 
dragon-guarded Chinese teapot. Both 
were conscious of the purring comfort 
of the room, 

“Well, Paul, how about verse? Any 
new stuff?” 

She gave a happy relaxed sigh. 

“T’ve just seen the thinnest and prob- 
ably the crossest editor in New York. 
And he has bought three poems and 
ordered an article on the new trend 
which I told him I wanted to write. Yet 
he didn’t say one of the comforting 
things some editors say. He’s as im 
personal as a skyscraper !” 

There was a note in her voice half 


- amused, half wistful, and Kemp chuck- 


led. 

“Insatiable creature! When an ed- 
tor buys, he praises! What greater 
compliment can he pay you?” 

“I know. Yet I’ve had letters re 
jecting things that made me feel all 
coddled and appreciated, charming 
letters,” 

Kemp switched the topic abruptly. 

“Paul, you never will discuss yout 
finances with me, but this is a hard year 
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for everybody representing neither cap- 
ital nor labor. Are you all right?” 

She smiled at him over the teacups 
and moved the sugar bowl nearer. 

“Yes, thanks, quite all right. Even 
if I can’t write plays or novels. But 
I’m not as egotistic as usual to-day. 
It’s your putting things over with Cun- 
ningham that really interests me. It’s 
splendid, only I knew you would!” 

He remembered Rosamond’s prod- 
ding and said: 

“[ should never have done it if you 
hadn’t worried me and bullied me, Paul. 
I'm afraid I owe you more than I shall 
ever be able to pay.” 

She looked startled, then laughed. 

‘Don’t, Ranny! That must have hurt 
awfully and, anyway, I’ve stopped ex- 
pecting pretty speeches from you. Yet 
I do like to feel that you're satisfied, 
for the moment. Aren’t you even a lit- 
tle bit happy, to-day?” 

He covered her hand with his for an 
instant. 

“Iam, Pauline. This room is a pleas- 
ant place, and I always write better 
when I’ve seen you and Dicky. Where 
is he, by the way ?” 

“Getting his supper, I suppose. Nora 
will bring him in presently. And I do 
hope Rosamond will get back before the 
tea’s cold.” 

“She is very lovely, your Rosamond,” 
said Kemp slowly. “She’s the sort of 
girl one imagines married, with children. 
Last week I saw her one morning in 
the park, riding that dare-devil black 
mare of hers. She looked like Ata- 
lanta.”” 

Pauline poured the tea carefully. 
“She is certainly beautiful, yet in spite 
of her Greek figure and her medieval 
education she has a modern streak, 
much to her mother’s disgust.” 

“How ‘modern? ” 

“Well, she’s interested in social ques- 
tions, not sufficiently bbsessed with the 
idea of marrying some eligible Philis- 
tine. If her grandfather hadn’t made 
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a few millions in Amalgamated Leather, - 
she would probably be a trained nurse 
or a social worker.” 

“Heaven forbid! She convinces me 
that even an Amalgamated-Leather 
grandparent has his place in the cosmic 
scheme! But she’s coming.” 

Dicky was with her and he sprang 
at Kemp like a small, competent cat. 

“Aunty Paul says there’s a boy in 
your play, Mr. Kemp, bout as old as 
me, a real boy.” 

“T hope he’s ‘real,’ Dicky.” 

“An’ she says when the play happens 
all the people will clap and shout.” 

“T wish I could be sure of that, son! 
But it’s all on the knees of the gods.” 

Dicky was puzzled, having met fairies 
but no gods in his excursions into lit- 
erature. But it was delightful, being 
treated as a grown-up, and he hazarded: 

“Are their knees sharp, like yours, 
Mr. Kemp? Or nice and fat like 
Nora’s?” 

Just why this was so funny Dicky 
could not see, for the life of him, but 
he was comforted by a cup of exquisite 
cambric tea, finally given a lump of 
sugar, and told to say good night. He 
did it lingeringly. 

“’Night, Aunt Rosamond. ‘Night 
Mr. Kemp. ‘Night, Aunty Paul!” 

He stood in the doorway gazing back 
at the group about the fire. Rosamond 
crossed the room and lifted him high in 
her strong arms. 

“Sweet dreams, Dicky-bird.” 

“’Night. Ouch! Gee, but you can 
squeeze tight!” 

Kemp saw that she was very pink 
when she returned, that her hat had 
been discarded so that her hair was daz- 
zling in the dusky room. They sat drink- 
ing more tea, watching the lights flash 
out along the Drive and across the river. 
Pauline felt a shining edge of joy, keen 
as a sword. It was good to feel that 
these two “saw why” about each other! 
So often the meeting of friends’ friends 
is a disappointing business! 
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One evening some weeks later it was 
another of Pauline’s intimates, John 
Halpin, who sat in the wing chair and 
watched the lights. A widower in the 
early forties, Halpin had served in 
France, been wounded, and now he 
rarely mentioned the war. Neverthe- 
less between full days in a Wall Street 
brokerage office he managed to keep in 
touch with returned soldiers. People 
liked him, possibly because he was less 
egotistical than most of wus, and 
also because though prosperous he 
was never complacent. To-night he 
was telling Pauline about a club 
for enlisted men in which he was 
interested, and thinking that she looked 
a little fagged and worn despite a new 
frock, a filmy thing of pinkish gray, 
which he specially liked. 

“It’s splendid, John, and I want to 
help. I think I can spare fifty.” 

Halpin shook his head. 

“IT don’t want your money, Paula. 
Between Dicky and all the people who 
dine at your expense, it’s a wonder you 
can pay your rent.” 

She laughed. 

“I couldn’t, if verse were my main 
source of revenue! But it’s ‘secrets,’ 
as Dicky says. Cross your heart you 
won't tell!” 

“Cross my heart, ‘deed and double 
deed,’ by all the giants and demons of 
Dicky’s mythology ?’ 

She picked up a book on the table 
beside her, a plethoric red volume, and 
dropped it gently upon Halpin’s knee. 

“Behold the mystery revealed !” 

He read the title aloud: 

“‘“Mammy Rachel’s Recipes, edited 
by Winnifred Lee.’ Who, in time, is 
Winnifred Lee?” 

She rose and swept him a profound 
curtsy. 

“Allow me, Mr. Halpin, Miss Lee, 
author of ‘Mammy Rachel’s Rec- 
ipes’ and ‘From Spoonbread to Arti- 
chokes!’ And you will have to confess 
that even poets can be practical. 


‘Spoonbread’ has paid over five thom 
sand in royalties in iess than two year 
and on my new masterpiece they’re al. 
lowing me a twenty per cent royalty, 
Which is how one minor poet has map- 
aged to weather the rise in rents and 
silk stockings.” 

Halpin’s hand ran through his fair 
hair which crisped pleasantly at the 
edges. His rather small, very keen blue 
eyes were full of pride and amusement, 

“Paula, you’re a wonder! I have 
your last poem in my pocket, cut from* 
the magazine yesterday, “Dream Win- 
dows.” Even I can realize that it’s the 
real thing. The quality—what the art 
critics call the texture of your work— 
would mean money if your medium 
were anything but verse. But if you 
can get that by cookbooks—Jimini 
crickets !” 

The book slid to the floor and they 
both stooped so that the ensuing bump 
caught Pauline by surprise. For an 
instant Halpin held her close and the 
room was very still, Then he released 
her. 

“Pauline, would you mind—that 
is ” 
She dropped back into her chair. 

“Mind what, Johnny?” 

“Only that ever since I met you that 
winter before the war, I’ve felt this 
way. Then came France, and lately 
I’ve been afraid of Kemp—until the 
ast few weeks. Pauline, will you marry 
me?” 

Her hands clasped themselves nerv- 
ously on her knee. 

“Johnny, dear, I couldn’t!” 

“You care for that fellow?” 

“I care a great deal for Dicky.” 

“You know I mean Kemp. Or am! 
just a jealous fool, imagining things?” 

Suddenly she was on her feet, walk- 
ing up and down the room as a man 
does when heartsick and inarticulate. 
Halpin sat watching her, his face a lit- 
tle white, his lame leg drawn up as 
though he were suddenly more con- 
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gious of it than usual, Presently she 
was back in her chair. 

“Women are fools, Johnny. Randal 
is my friend, proud of my work, need- 
ing my criticism of his work more or 
less. And yet I’ve always known F 

“What have you known, dear?” 

She opened the cookbook, fluttered 
its pages. 

“Here’s a recipe for cooking mush- 
rooms that’s really wonderful. I got it 
from a young Frenchman I met in Lou- 
isiana years ago. He was charming, 
and fearfully extravagant. So is the 
recipe. Only plutocrats could afford 
to follow it!" 

Halpin did not move, but after a mo- 
ment he said: 

“I’m sorry, Pauline.” 

She went on turning pages. 

“So am I—for us both!” 

She dropped the book on the table, 
broke into a passionate monologue: 

“Women should be taught in child- 
hood how unfair life is! Even when 
girls keep pace with boys, outstrip them, 
later on they pay for being women! 


It’s all right for a while, if they marry 
early, have their children, and then don’t 
live too long. Or sometimes the hus- 
band dies first, a different kind of pain. 
But if he lives, if they both live, and 
the love between them isn’t strong 


as Nature herself—stronger !—then 
there’s trouble! Take Dicky’s father 
and mother: he’s in South America, a 
big engineering job, but she’s in Lon- 
don with her mother and stepfather. 
You see, Dick wants a divarce, wants 
to marry a younger woman. And 
Sara’s the sort of fool who goes on 
hoping; she thinks he’ll come back if 
she’s careful and doesn’t yield at once. 
So they’re letting me have Dicky until 
things are settled, but Sara’s not grow- 
ing younger !” 

She paused, sat staring at Halpin 
without sceing him. 

“Now I’m caught in the same trap, 
facing the popular conviction that a man 


87 
of forty or even fifty is young enough 
for anything except trench warfare, 
and some of you poor dears even got 
that! But we're different, no matter 
how we feel, no matter how we look! 
And Johnny, it isn’t as if my marriage 
had been happy, like yours. Jim Shel- 
ton was wonderful at twenty-three, tal- 
ent, charm, looks. But he drank, like 
so many Southern boys of his day. 
That very first year killed my love. 
When he died nearly eight years later, 
it was like being released from prison. 
But you know all this, you've 
heard. 

Halpin moved uneasily, looking not 
at her tense face, but at the slender 
bronze Endymion on the top of Pau- 
line’s desk. 

“I know, Paula. 
belongs to the past.” 

“Yes, it’s over, and I never meant 
to care fof any one again. It hurts 
too much. And my work helped, writ- 
ing things for years that I tore up, that 
nobody ever saw, but learning all the 
time. Then I came to New York. My 
family has always known Randal’s 
and he was wonderful because he was 
writing, getting his work over. That 
was five years ago. We've had a rare 
friendship and there were times, high 
moments, when anything, everything 
seemed possible. Then I found what 
he’d come to want—it was Dicky who 
opened my eyes.” 

“Dicky ?” 

“Yes. For Randal wants children, 
wants them more than anything else. 
Even his success sometimes means noth- 
ing to him, just because he hasn't got 
them. And so, of course, he’ll end by 
marrying a girl years younger than him- 
self. I’m younger, but not young 
enough !” 

Halpin leaned over and took her 
hand. 

“Paula, Kemp is a blind Pe 

But they both heard the bell; in a 
moment Nora was announcing visitors. 


But that’s ended, 
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Pauline went to meet them, saying 
evenly : 

“Here you are now. John and I 
were just talking about you.” 

To Halpin’s consternation the new 
arrivals were Randal Kemp and a tall 
vivid girl whom he recognized after a 
hesitant moment. Then as the men 
shook hands, Halpin saw out of- the 
tail of his eye the two women, Rosa- 
mond’s arm about Pauline. The girl 
was glowing, her eyes like the purple 
night sky, her tall figure radiating en- 
ergy and the subtle magnetism of youth, 

She said in a low voice: 

“Oh, Paul; I’ve something to tell 
you.” 

Pauline gently kissed a glowing 
cheek. 

“Has it come, dear, what we've talked 
about so often?” 

“Witch! How could you know!” 

But it was Dicky who interrupted her, 
a small forlorn figure in night clothes, 
his lip drawn and his eyes much too 
big and bright. 

“An’ he came again, Aunty Paul, the 
old lion with the yellow mane. But I 
didn’t have anything for supper but the 
oatmeal an’ a napple. Honest injun!” 

Pauline caught him up, kissed him. 
“Speak to Aunt Rosamond, Dicky. And 
I’lkgo back with you.” 

The small boy suffered Rosamond’s 
embrace, said good evening to Halpin, 
and slid down to the floor. He sidled 
up to Kemp, telling him of his night- 
mare: 

“Red eyes, an’ the funniest tail, and 
a red band about his tummy. An’ aw- 
ful big lion and comin’ straight at me. 
No fellow would like that, do you 
b’lieve ?” 

“Certainly not!” said Kemp. “Quite 
right to come to us.” 

Rosamond was talking to Halpin, and 
Pauline watched the man and the boy. 
Kemp’s long sensitive fingers—his one 
real beauty was his slender, expressive 
hands—stroked not the child, but the 


gruesome Teddy bear which he carried, 
She said to herself, “He would rather 
pat Dicky, but he knows what the boy 
likes.” Then she met Randal’s eyes, 
shining with a mixture of tenderness 
and humor, When she had led the child 
back to his nursery, Kemp looked after 
them and told himself that women were 
queer. He had certainly seen tears in 
Pauline’s eyes, yet she was never emo- 
tional, except when she was writing, 
That was it, some new poem. What a 
corker the little chap was. 

Halpin was saying good-by, leaving 
a message with Rosamond. Kemp 
watched him, walking with his cane, 
lamer than usual, but how damned 
plucky he was about it! Then he was 
conscious that he and Rosamond were 
alone together, this girl whom he had 
actually asked to marry him. For one 
brief instant he felt very queer, ob- 
sessed by a sort of dread. Work, free- 
dom, his friendship with Pauline, these 
possessions seemed to recede from him. 
Then he saw only Rosamond, tall and 
straight, with that young Diana air of 
hers. Her lips were pressed tight to- 
gether, a scarlet thread; her face was 
colorless ; her eyes starry. He held out 
his arms and slowly she walked toward 
him, shutting her eyes. He caught her, 
whispering : 

“Dear, it’s the first time.” 

She resisted for an instant, laughed 
nervously, the color flooding her face. 

“Oh, Ranny 

It was Pauline’s name for him; then 
she was against his heart. He had a 
queer memory of the feeling of Dicky’s 
soft little cheek against his lips; then 
he was kissing Rosamond on the mouth, 


On that long anticipated first night— 
and a first night may be triumphant or 
disappointing, but it is always nerve 
racking—Pauline was glad to be in bal- 
cony seats with John Halpin, with no 
one she knew near them. Rosamond, 
of course, was the center of the inevi- 
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lable box party, properly flanked by her 
dightly supercilious, yet curious parents. 
The engagement had not yet been an- 
nounced, Mrs. Duval insisting that 
Rosamond was still young enough to be 
mistaken about her feeling, and that the 
two older people needed time in which 
to get used to a fiancé who might be dis- 
tinguished, but who in no other way 
resembled the son-in-law they would 
have chosen. To-night the occupants of 
their box were resplendent ; Pauline was 
conscious of gleaming shirt fronts, 
shimmering frocks, and many jewels, 
all these a setting for Rosamond in a 
low-cut, gold-colored gown with a jew- 
eed bandeau about her shining head. 
Halpin was very tactful, talking just 
mough before the curtain went up, and 
about anything but the play. Then sud- 
denly they were deep in the human mov- 
ing story, the scenes unfolded like 
fower petals in the cinema, the house 
attentive, the actors not so much play- 
ing their parts as seeming to live their 
personal lives out before one. After 
the curtain was down on the first act, 
Pauline realized that the moment of 
readjustment and, after it, the applause 
were spontaneous, not the perfunctory 
things she had often known on such oc- 
casions. By the third act the house was 
tense. The star, neither tall nor hand- 
some nor oppressively “virile,” had a 


his audience. It flashed through Pau- 
line that after all the tired business man 
only wants what every one wants, ut- 
terly to forget for a few brief hours. 

It was over. Rand had been dragged 
upon the stage for perhaps the briefest 
speech the audience had ever heard, and 
presently Pauline and Halpin were back 
in her firelit room, Halpin taking off 
her cloak. She was trembling with re- 
pressed excitement as she cried: 

“Johnny, he did it! That house didn’t 
miss a single point !” 

Halpin got the smoking things, lit a 
cigar, and then said slowly: 
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beautiful and moving voice, and he held- 


“T wouldn’t have believed he had it 
in him! And that child stuff! How, 
in time, did Kemp learn so much about 
children?” 

“He didn’t learn,” said Pauline, 
lighting a cigarette with a sigh of re- 
lief; “he just remembers! That’s the 
secret of his art, Johnny; not what he 
learns about people. He doesn’t know 
anything about them, often. He misses 
half the comedies and tragedies happen- 
ing under his nose. But in himself he 
finds his material, what he was and is 
and hopes to be. The child is real be- 
cause Ranny remembers himself at six, 
ten, fifteen. He remembers how he felt 
toward grown people, how he hated be- 
ing talked down to, how terribly final 
things seem to children, so that when 
they’re unhappy, they see no gleam of 
light ahead, and when they’re happy, 
they are sure it will last forever, which 
gives them another bump! And more 
than all, he remembers how bored chil- 
dren frequently are, more bored than 
even the most blasé grown-ups because 
often children can’t evade the situations 
which other people press upon them.” 

“How well you know them and him, 
Paula !” 

She laughed. 

“I know you, too, John Halpin, you 
and Rosamond and Dicky. It’s my 
business to know people. That pale 
woman in the box nearest us, for in- 
stance, has had a child and lost it; and 
she’s never loved any man as she loved 
that dead child.” 

Halpin wriggled uneasily, 
laughed. 

“Nonsense, dear! You're a_ poet. 
I'll bet she’s some unmarried school- 
teacher brought to the play by the span- 
gled dowager. She’s probably bored to 
death by other people’s children, feels 
she’s had a lucky escape in not having . 
married.” 

Pauline lifted her shoulders in a light 
gesture. 

“Have it as you like, but don’t cal’ 
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mea poet. I'm a writer of cookbooks, 

Johnny. Poetry, why, I looked at a 

thing of mine that came out yesterday 

and wondered if I could really have 

written it!” 

_ Halpin touched his cane, smoked a 
moment, then said slowly: 

“This is just a mood. To-morrow 
you'll feel differently.” 

She had on a rose-colored dress with 
touches of silver, and under the sheer, 
gleaming draperies Halpin saw her 
breast rise and fall, saw that her eyes 
were unusually soft and dark although 
her cheeks were pale. She caught up 
his prophecy and played with it. 

“To-morrow, always to-morrow! 
Perhaps you're right. Some funny lit- 
tle devil will tweak another nerve and 
I'll go to my desk and write madly. 
For an hour I'll be happy. And then 
reaction 

Halpin laid his hand on her arm. 

“Dear, you’ve had trouble; often 
you’re lonely ; you’ve got rather a dread- 
“ful capacity for suffering. But you 
have your moments, times when you’re 
like a man in an airplane, high above 
the damnable ugliness and grief and all 
the empty noise of the world! You 
come down, yes, just as the airplane 
does. But you’ve been up! And there 
are some of ts, some of us——” 

She looked at him with rather star- 
tled eyes, feeling that she hadn’t known 
him before, hadn’t dreamed that he 
knew her so well. 

“Why, John——” 

“So many of us never rise above our 
humdrum lives! So we envy you, 
Paula, you and Randal Kemp and 
Dicky, the world’s eager children!” 

“Envy Randal, if you like. And 
Dicky, when he has a new toy, or hears 
a new story. But leave me out. It’s 
not the cookbook poets but the fair 
Rosamonds who are lucky, young, be- 
loved !” 

“Paula, don’t you know that in the end 
personality conquers as nothing else can 
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do? Even beauty and youth are alwayg 
fading and changing. You get things 
from us that Rosamond never touches 
at all,” 

She stared at the lights on the river, 

“Oh, I’m popular! When people are 
tired or blue they come to me to be 
amused or comforted or reassured 
about themselves. But it’s the Roga- 
monds that men love. I’m a tempera. 
ment, a creature of moods, and a cer. 
tain comprehension, especially of sad 
people, dreary people. But men go to 
Rosamond when they are happy! It’s 
the Rosamonds they want to marry,” 

Halpin’s voice had a little bitter 
twist. 

“By ‘men,’ you mean Kemp! Pau- 
line, you’re contrary, slippery as quick. 
silver, illogical !” 

“I’m a woman, Johnny dear.” 

“Tt’s rather a big contract, being a 
woman and a poet both.” He limped 
away into the shadowy room, looked 
out of the window into the velvet night 
set with brilliants, then came back to 
Pauline. 

“It may mean nothing to you, but 
to me you’re the sweetest woman on 
earth, Pauline; the only woman! And 
you'll be that still when you’re old or 
ill, I sometimes think when you’re dead! 
But you want the other man, the man 
of imagination, possibly of genius. Yet 
if you loved me—oh, my dear, I want 
you so!” 

She felt tears sting her eyelids, 
“I'm not worth it, Johnny. But 
you know how it is. We can’t make 
ourselves love or unlove people.” 

“IT know, Pauline.” He bent down, 
touched her wrist with his lips. 

“Good night.” 

She watched him go, hating herself, 
hating the perpetual cross purposes of 
life. When the door slammed, she re- 
laxed in her low chair, remembered how 
Rosamond had looked in the theater, 
looked at the photograph of Rand on 
her desk. Those two—and she had 
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prought them together! Then she heard 
her own name called, and not the elec- 
tric bell, but the dull clank of her brass 
knocker. She opened it, and Rosamond 
came in, Rosamond in her long evening 
coat, gold-colored with a crimson lin- 
ing, about her whole shining presence 
the look of having escaped from some 
more transcendent and picturesque 
world. She hardly seemed quite real, 
snow clinging to her bright hair and to 
the velvet cloak; then Pauline felt her- 
self clasped in warm arms, an icy cheek 
against her own. 

“] sent the car home, with a mes- 
sage for mother. I want to stay all 
night if I may.” 

“Of course, dear. 
Randal 

“I don’t know or care! Mother let 
him take me home, and we quarreled 
in the taxi. Our car was at the door 
and when he was out of sight, I made 
Reeves bring me here.” 

She sank down upon the couch, her 
cloak falling open, revealing her bare 
neck and arms, her head gleaming, a 
lovely, tragic figure. Pauline put an 
arm about her: 

“To-night of all nights to look like 
this, when the play’s a success. Ran- 
dal’s play !” 

“I hate the play, and the man who 
wrote it !’’ 

“Rosamond !” 

The girl rose impetuously, went to 
the window as Halpin had done, stand- 
ing with her back to the warm, mellow 
room full of books and color and fire- 
light. At last she came back: 

“I suppose it’s not new—it must have 
happened to other women——” 

“What, Rosamond ?” 

“This dreadful business of a woman 
giving all she has, loving with every 
scrap of her body and soul, and then 
finding that the mian’s feeling is utterly 
different, that he doesn’t know what 
love is, that he’s false!” 


But where is 
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Pauline forced herself to speak 
quietly : 

“How ‘false?’ What do you mean?” 

“T mean the play,” cried the girl, “the 
hateful, primitive, impossible play.” 
She came nearer, leaning against the 
desk with its bookshelves and that 
photograph of Randal against a blue 
row of Galsworthy. 

“Pauline, I was so proud of him. All 
through the first act I was wildly happy, 
carried out of myself when they clapped 
and whistled, on wings, the way you 
are when you write. To be chosen by 
such a man out of all the women he’s 


known. It was glorious! And then 
came the second act.” 
“Yes,” said Pauline. “Go on, Rosa- 


mond,” 

“The boy, Maxwell’s son—suddenly 
you ktiow that the child is more to him 
than his wife, that he married Helen 
for the sake of the children she would 
give him, that to his type of man chil- 
dren come first, will always come first !” 

Pauline was for an instant puzzled. 

“But that’s the point of the play. 
Maxwell is that kind of man. I don’t 
see——” She broke off suddenly. 

“You do see, Pauline! You know 
that Randal’s that sort of man, too. It 
came over me in a flash. Mother let 
him take me home and we talked—he 
couldn’t deny things, all I’ve seen for 
the first time.” 

“But what things, Rosamond? Tell 
me!” 

The girl stood straight and tall, star- 
ing at her friend with blazing eyes. 

“The fact that he doesn’t love me for 
myself and never will! That he cares 
because I’m strong and well, because 
people call me beautiful, because I’m de- 
sirable not so much individually as 
racially !” 

Pauline smiled and Rosamond 
stamped like any passionate child. 

“You may laugh; you can afford to! 
You have a brain, talent; you’re lov- 
able not just because you’re young, 
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strong, healthy, valuable as blooded 
stock is valuable!” 

“Rosamond !” 

“Oh, you can ‘Rosamond’ me, but 
you have all the advantages and none 
of the drawbacks of being a woman! 
People come to you all the time, admire 
you, confide in you, trust you with their 
secrets, take your advice about their 
work! And they’ll be doing it when 
you're fifty, sixty. Men don’t propose 
to you because they’ve suddenly decided 
they want children.” 

Pauline stared straight into the blue 
eyes, her cheeks burned. 

“No, they don’t do that—now!” 

“T don’t believe they ever did! They 
respect your mind, your judgment, get 
you to untangle their knots for them, 
just as I’m doing now. Only this time 
you can’t help, nobody can!” 

She drooped into a chair, a lovely, ap- 
pealing figure. 

“I’m so miserable, Paula. I’m sure 
to live fifty years longer! The Duvals 
hang on forever, and I'll be one of 
those dreadful forlorn, old women, all 
alone!” 

Pauline’s lips trembled into the smile 
which fortunately Rosamond did not 
see. 

“Dear, you won’t have to live alone 
unless you’re very foolish. Randal does 
love you, wants you for his wife, is 
proud of your whole ‘personality !” 

But Rosamond caught her up: 

“That’s where you're wrong, I tell 
you! It’s not my personality that in- 
terests him!” 

“Well, suppose what you say is true,” 
said Pauline with sudden passion; “even 
so, there are other women who would 
give anything, everything to be in your 
place.” She broke off, but she need 
’ not have feared any revelation of her- 
self, for at the moment Rosamond re- 
garded her as the mere receptacle of 
her own troubled outpouring. There 
came again the dull clink of the brass 


knocker, and instantly Rosamond Was 
on her feet. 

“It’s Randal—I know it! 
don’t tell him I’m here.” 

She fled through an inner hall to the 
little chamber next Pauline’s where she 
had spent the night more than once. 
At the door Pauline saw Kemp without 
surprise, but with that secret flicker 
of amusement which comforted her 
queerly. The playwright was pale, 
slightly disheveled, harassed-looking, 
wholly unlike one’s picture of a success- 
ful author upon a triumphant first night, 
As he looked at her a moment without 
speaking, there was something forlorn 
in his aspect that went to her heart. 

“Paul, it’s outrageously late, | 
shouldn’t be here.” 

She smiled. 

“Never mind. Jack Halpin hasn't 
been gone very long, and, anyway, they 
know me in the house.” : 

He flung his coat on a chair and then 
dropped down on the couch where five 
minutes ago Rosamond had been. 

“Great God! What a world!” 

Pauline said: 

“Yet it’s a success, Ranny; the suc- 
cess we’ve dreamed of and hoped for!” 

“What’s a success? What do you 
mean ?” 

“I mean the play, of course.” 

It was incredible how he had altered 
in a few hours. He had that huddled 
loose-jointed look which tall, lean men 
have when they are ill or in trouble, 

“It’s gotten me into this damned mess 
and I wish I’d never written it.” He 
broke off, sullen, haggard, and, like 
Rosamond, he was hardly conscious of 
Pauline as an individual, She got him 
an ash tray and cigarettes and without 
the exchange of a word they were pres- 
ently sitting close to the flickering fire. 
Pauline put on a log, poked it into a 
blaze, then waited. At last as she stood 
with her back to the mantel looking 
down at him, he cried: 

“Pauline, help me! 
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are human, natural. She says I don’t 
love her ‘for her real self.’ God knows 
why I care for her, or how! But she’s 
right; I do want children, her children. 
She seems to think that proves her 
case, yet if my feeling isn’t love, what, 
in time, is it? For years I’ve worked, 
done nothing else, asked no woman to 
marry me. Now I want to marry 
Rosamond and have told her so. Isn't 
that love?” 

Pauline said slowly: 

“I’m sure it is, Ranny!” 

“She says I don’t care for her ‘real 
personality,’ for her mind. Well, I 
don’t know that I’ve thought much 
about her mind until to-night. I’ve had 
my work, a few friends; I’ve had you 
to talk things out with. So I’ve hardly 
needed mental companionship. But 
when I tried to tell her this, to explain, 
I made a mess of it! And then we were 
at her door. She was excited, angry, 
said it was over, gave me my ring. I 
was supposed to go back for supper 
with the company, but I couldn’t. I’ve 
been prowling the streets the last hour. 
For I don’t know what to say or do, 
how to make her understand.” 

He waited; she knew he wanted help 
from her and she had never failed him 
before. She rarely smoked, but she had 
an impulse to light a cigarette, and then 
she wished she hadn’t tried as her fin- 
gers shook and the match went out. 
Automatically Kemp perceived the tiny 
incident with the surface of his mind 
and struck a match, holding it out until 
she had accepted the small attention. 
Presently Pauline said: 

“She’s young, Ranny; younger than 
her real age. She doesn’t see that we 
almost never love people for themselves 
alone, that background counts, posses-_ 
sions or appearance or youth, some- 
thing! She hasn’t realized that most 
of us aren’t simple at all, but horribly 
complex !” 

“She insists that I’m as simple as 
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child; she doesn’t understand that men 


a troglodyte, that I don’t know what 
‘modern love is,’ that I ought to read 
Ellen Key! What on earth can a girl 
like Rosamond see in that crazy 
Swede?” 

“She’s usually considered quite sane, 
Ranny. Before the war she was rather 
a personage. But I'll grant you women 
are queer, newer satisfied, always spoil- 
ing the picture, out of focus, moving 


_just at the crucial moment!” 


Kemp dropped his cigarette stub; 
Pauline knew he was really seeing her 
for the first time that evening. He 
seemed to pull himself together, to be- 
come less disjointed, more his normal 
self. 

“You were right about the damned 
thing after all; it did go, the play. This 
is supposed to be my ‘immortal mo- 
ment,’ my night of triumph!” 

He said presently, in a different 
voice : 

“After all it’s comforting just to sit 
here, soaking in the peace of your place, 
restful when a man’s tired, stimulating 
when he wants to work.” 

She smiled, lighted herself another 
cigarette, and this time her hand did 
not tremble. She recalled a hackneyed 
phrase, something about a lover being 
caught on the rebound, and then remem- 
bered Randal’s face as Dicky leaned 
against his knee, that queer blend of 
amusement with yearning. She heard 
him say in a different voice: 

“Pauline, why in heaven didn’t 

She sat rigid, evaded his eyes. After 
an interval he began again: 

“Is she right? Have I been unjust 
to her? Do all girls expect to be loved 
quite apart from their youth and beauty 
and promise?” 

It occurred to her that his manner 
was rather like that of some puzzled 
Greek in the old days, consulting the 
oracle. It was an impossible situation, 
utterly absurd, if only one’s sense of 
humor weren’t atrophied! If it were 
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true that blindness always indicated 
love, then assuredly both Randal and 
Rosamond were deeply involved. But 
he was waiting, and she said: 

“I’m afraid most of us women do 
crave to be loved for what we call ‘our- 
selves alone,’ which is sentimental non- 
sense of course. As we grow older we 
demand less—when we know men 
better !” 

“Pretty cynical, Paul! But you and 
Rosamond are utterly different. You 
are reasonable, except when you're 
writing verse. Then you’re quite mad.” 

He smoked in silence for a little, then 
went on: 

“What a futile melodrama life is! My 
play wins me a public, and snatches 
away the thing I want most. After all, 
the things we write are nothing com- 
pared to what we live through. Any- 
way I can write! And under all one’s 
layers of consciousness there’s the secret 
knowledge that everything helps. Rosa- 
mond has certainly cast a new ray of 
light on marriage and women. I'll do 
better work because of her!” 

“She'd think you a cold-blooded fish 
if she could hear you say that!” 

“But I’m not. You understand, Pau- 
line! You know that not getting her 
— Oh, my God!” 

She said in a low voice: 

“T know, dear.” 

The clock struck one and he got up 
slowly; for an instant his arm was 
around her. 

“You're the best friend I’ve 
Pauline. And I’m grateful!” 

She patted his coat: 

“T’m your friend of course, but it’s 
nothing to be so disgustingly grateful 
about, Ranny.” 

At the door he paused. 

“If she comes to you, if you think 
there’s something I ought to say or do, 
please tell me, Paul. To-night I’m all 
at loose ends, don’t know whether to 
go to her the first thing in the morning, 
or write, or just wait.” 


got, 


“I don’t know either,” she said. “Tg 
morrow may clear things up.” 

“To-morrow,” said Randal slowly. 
“Good night. And thank you.” 

The door shut behind him and Pay- 
line spread the ashes over the fire. 
Then she went to Rosamond. 


Those next weeks seemed the longest 
she had ever known. In the morning 
Rosamond went home. A few days 
later she telephoned Pauline that she 
was going to Lakewood with her 
mother. Wouldn’t Pauline come over 
before she left? Pauline had work to 
do, a full day mapped out, but the girl 
was at once wistful and imperative. 

“Do, please, Paul. I need you, 
There’s no one else to speak to. Mother 
is so pleased that we’ve quarreled that 
talking to her makes me sick!” 

Of course Pauline dropped her article 
in the middle and went, but when she 
left the big, dull, luxurious Duval 
house she could not see that any- 
thing had been gained by her coming. 
In a whirl of chiffons and hats and new 
furs, Rosamond and her mother and a 
French maid were alternately packing 
and trying on, but the girl drew her 
friend into her own sitting room, gay 
with chintz and brilliant French pastels 
on the walls. Afterward, however, 
Rosamond’s words came back to Pau- 
line with a sharp impact. 

“I’m not being obstinate, final, Paw 
line. I’m just testing things out. If 
Randal wants me enough, he'll get me, 
God knows I want him! But he’s got 
to change to convince me, He’s not the 
only normal person. I want my own 
home, my own children. But I want 
love, too, eager understanding! And I 
won’t marry the most wonderful maa 
in the world who is passive, resigned, 
elderly !” 

That evening Kemp called on Pauline. 
He was working on his book. eleven 
hours a day, as his contract with a Bos- 
ton publisher called for its completion 
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within a fortnight, and the play had put 
him behind. In the few days since that 
last meeting he seemed to have altered, 
to have become less immersed in his own 
affairs, more observing of other people. 
For instance, it was astonishing to have 
him notice that she was fagged, as Hal- 
pin would have done. When finally he 
spoke of Rosamond, he seemed to have 


: evolved a new theory about his conduct 
vf of his own case. 

e “Because I’m so much older I’ve got 
. to be patient, to go slow. Of course 
" I've written, sent her flowers, but I have 
0 .@ not tried to force her to see me. I 
rl certainly don’t intend to devil her into 

marrying me!” 
Ul, Pauline started to say that this was 
er just what he must do, that Rosamond 
at wanted an impetuous lover, that only 
so could he convince her of the spon- 

le taneity of his passion. Then something 
he seemed to inhibit her impulse, to close 
al her lips. But Kemp was waiting and 
y- she said at last: 

ig. “Ranny, I’ve got to keep my hands 
aw off. This is between you two, and any 
a suggestions or interference from out- 
ng side will just make things worse.” 

ler “But don’t you think I’m wise, on 
ay the right track?” 

els “How can I possibly tell?” 

St, She went on knitting some absurdly 
hal small mittens for Dicky, and gradually 
she saw some of the harassed lines fade 
ur from Kemp’s forehead. Presently she 
If asked some question about the book so 
ne, near completion, and Kemp was telling 
got her of an unexpected twist which was 
the altering the story at the end from the 
wn original plan. It was the sort of thing 
ant which happens to any creative writer 
dl when the children of his brain come to 
nad life and take on volition and action of 
ed, their own. Analyzing the tale, exam- 
ining the texture of the plot from the 
“a beginning, Pauline found herself for- 
eH getting everything but the book and the 


necessity for helping him to untangle 
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the threads. Two hours later Kemp 
drew a long breath of relief: 

“You're right. The twist is inevi- 
table, logically illogical, like life! But 
my publishers will probaby raise Cain. 
They had expected this book to satisfy 
the public that talks about ‘realism,’ yet 
always wants a romantic ending. And 
now it will satisfy nobody !” 

“Except those who care for fiction 
and drama that interpret life,” said 
Pauline. “And there are more of them 
every day!” 

He got up to go, with a sigh of relief. 

“You do things for me, Paul; count 
as no one else counts, or ever will!” 
Then he added: “But I’ll have to get 
an extension of time. So I may run up 
to Boston the latter part of the week.” 

A few nights later she went to the 
theater with Halpin. The play was a 
delicate fantasy by a poet which puz- 
zled most of the audience and gave to 
a small minority sensations of whim- 
sical ecstasy. When it was over Halpin 
said: 

“You look young to-night, Pauline, 
younger than I’ve ever seen you.” 

“It’s the play,” she said. “He always 
makes my world over, shows me beauty 
I’ve forgotten !” 

When they were home, after supper 
at a restaurant, Halpin opened Pauline’s 
door with her key and the thing they 
both saw instantly was a yellow enve- 
lope on the hall table under an electric 
light. Halpin followed her in as she 
tore open the telegram. It was from 
Rosamond : 

Sail on Saturday for Marseilles with father 
and mother. Please save Friday for me. 

RosAMonD. 

Absently Pauline handed the slip to 
Halpin. He said sharply: 

“Then the engagement really is off.” 

A sudden vivid flush made Pauline 
lovely. 

“It looks like it,” she said. 

Halpin saw the flush and a grayness 
seemed to settle down upon his own life. 
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If Rosamond and Kemp did not marry, 
he was sure that the playwright would 
find consolation in Pauline. And Hal- 
pin felt old and tired and hideously 
lame. In comfortable magazine fiction 
the wounded soldier who has served 
his country always marries the woman 
he wants, but actually the halt and 
maimed and blinded are less fortunate. 
He was conscious of a wave of bitter- 
ness, then of the fact that one’s duty 
to face fire does not end with*war. He 
said quietly : 

“Well, I think they’re lucky, both of 
them!” 

“Why 

“Because Kemp loves Rosamond for 
her youth—for what she can give him 
—and she’s in love with his success. If 
they married, she’d be perpetually in- 
terrupting his work and resenting his 
passion for children, even hers!” 

“Do you honestly believe that, 
Johnny?” 

“T honestly do. Good night, Pauline.” 

“Good night. But I think you're 
wrong about Rosamond. She’s obsti- 
nate, just she is not small. She'll grow. 
Thank you for the lovely party, 
Johnny.” 

She went to her desk and stood look- 
ing at some pages of loose manuscript. 
She was trembling with the chaos of her 
thoughts. What Halpin had said 
clutched some secret spring in her; he 
was honest as daylight, he believed 
what he had said, against his desire, and 
he might be right. She wanted him to 
be right. 

She paced the room, remembering 
Rosamond’s passionate words, “He’s 
got to change, do his share! I won't 
marry the most wonderful man in the 
world who’s passive, resigned, elderly !” 
And now the girl might go abroad, with- 
out seeing Randal again. Even if her 
resolve weakened and she called him up 
on the telephone, Randal might be in 
Boston. Well, it might be better so 
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for them both! Pauline switched Hie 
lights off and went to Dicky’s room, 
The little fellow lay on his side, his 
bright head deep in the pillow, the dis- 
reputable and beloved Teddy bear ap. 
pearing above the immaculate sheets, 
Dicky was pink and warm and adorable, 
no angel child out of a sentimental book, 
but a healthy and satisfying small boy, 
She leaned to kiss him, then made the 
motion of kissing the bear instead, 
How wonderful Randal was with chil- 
dren. If he did not marry Rosamond 


.now, he might never have children of 


his own! Well, there was his work; 
she, Pauline, could help him there more 
than’ any one on earth. In time their 
relation would surely deepen into some- 
thing finer and richer than anything 
Rosamond would be likely to give him. 
Then came the conclusion of the whole 
matter, like a clean wind that sweeps 
away a noisome fog: 

“But all this is not my affair; my 
business is just to play the game, to be 
square and honest, like Johnny!” 

She went to her desk in the library 
and took down the telephone receiver, 
She heard herself greeting Kemp ina 
normal voice, telling him stark facts, 
without comment, quoting Rosamond’s 
exact words. 

For an instant there was that palpi- 
tating silence when, over the wire, un- 
spoken thoughts seem almost audible, 
even visible;. then Randal’s voice, re- 
peating her words, “passive, resigned, 
elderly.” His laugh came: 

“By God, Pauline, she’s right! I’ve 
been a tame, dull fool! Not fighting to 
win, not showing her what I really do 
want. After all, we’re both right. I’m 
going to make her happy—and have 
my own way, too!” Pauline said 
something about Boston, the book, 
and the voice came again, vibrant, 
impatient : 

“The damned publisher can go to Jer- 
icho. I’ve put work first too long. If 
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The Thing That Matters 


the sails Saturday, I'll go, too, but she 
won't!” 

Central disconnected them at this 
point and Pauline leaned back in her 
chair, breathless, a little dizzy. 

The room seemed possessed by a 
brooding quiet, seemed waiting. All the 
intensities of the past hour, of the past 
weeks, seemed slowly to formulate one 
jdea, that there is one thing only that 
matters supremely in life, to both the 
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Rosamonds and the Paulines, the need 
to create. 

And it seemed to her that as children 
of the body are born in angu’‘sh, so 
children of the brain spring from all the 
ironic tragedies of life. She began at ~ 
last to write, slowly at first, searching 
for the right word; then her soft pencil 
was feeling its way like some creature 
with mind and volition of its own, at last 
was driving furiously, 


VILLANELLE OF EXILE. 
GRAY rain at twilight drips among gray leaves, 


And you are lulled; but very close at hand 
The maimed Priapus is the sport of thieves. 


Across the lawn a cobweb pattern weaves, 


Work of pale elves that he may not command. 
Gray rain at twilight drips among gray leaves. 


He would be where the Adriatic heaves ; 
Your sea is steel beyond the sloping land. 
The maimed Priapus is the sport of thieves. 


He hears a chatter from the darkened eaves 
Of alien sparrows, hard to understand. 
Gray rain at twilight drips among gray leaves, 


For him there are no conquests, no reprieves, 
No sweet libation, and no votive band. 
The maimed Priapus is the sport of thieves. 


There is no peace for this old god who grieves, 
Watching in exile by a northern strand. 
Gray rain at twilight drips among gray leaves. 
The maimed Priapus is the sport of thieves. 
- Water Apo_pHE Roserts. 
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A Game 


of Poker 


By Thomas Burke 


Author of “Limehouse Nights” 


S Archie Plumpton, known in his 
circle as “Plum-plum,” stepped 
from the bold glare of the Blue 

Lantern into the melting radiance that 
it diffused, and from that into the in- 
hospitable darkness of Poplar, three 
men with flat faces and long eyes crept 
from their several observation posts 
and followed him. One walked behind 
him, one level with him across the 
street, and one a few paces ahead. 
From a side street ambled a_ small 
hooded van drawn by a pony. This, 
at a discreet distance, joined the party. 
Plum-plum walked upright, whistling 
to himself, one hand in trousers’ pocket, 
the other swinging free. The others 
walked silently, with an air of abstrac- 
tion and concern with personal affairs. 

It was a warm night of summer, and 
streets and houses were stewing in a 
viscid heat. Plum-plum strolled lazily 
down East India Dock Road, glad of 
the slight breeze that wandered from the 
river and oblivious of the peril that 
moved busily with him. Trouble was 
coming to him, and certainly he had 
asked for it; for, if it is injudicious to 
be funny with policemen, it is more 
than imbecile to meddle with the affairs 
of a Chinese brotherhood. Plum-plum 
had done no less than thrust hand and 


foot into the intimate affairs of the 
Azure Dragon Tong. 

Word had come to him, some while 
ago, of an accumulation of carven ves- 
sels, gems, and other valuable trifles at 
a certain house in Poplar High Street, 
next door to which he had sometimes 
played puckaboo. He had seen the 
stuff through the window of the front 
room, and had almost cried with pro- 
fessional vexation at seeing such a haul 
placed within his grasp, and to be ob- 
tained without the smallest exercise of 
technical skill or finesse. It almost 
seemed beneath him to take them. But 
he did take them. He walked in one 
afternoon, at the time of siesta, and 
took them away in a bag, and placed 
them in the hands of his nearest friend 
and adorer, Flash - Florrie. He 
thought he had done only what he had 
done many times before—intervened 
between thief and receiver in the matter 
of the bunce. He did not know that 
he had administered a dreadful affront 
to the most powerful Tong in Lime- 
house. 

He was soon made to know. Cold 
anger held the Azure Dragon Tong at 
the discovery of this insolence. It 
quickly became known about the district 
that it was Plum-plum’s work, and the 
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boys, once their envy of his slimness 
had passed, talked of it with apprecia- 
tion and delight. They could under- 
stand the impudence of it, and admire 
accordingly; and Plum-plum became a 
public hero. 

But the Tong held a council to de- 
cide what proceedings should be taken 
against him, The president asked who 
accused Plum-plum, and two stepped 
forward and repeated the street-corner 
stories. To these two was assigned the 
duty of entering the home of Plum- 
plum, and making an exact search for 
the treasure at whatever cost to their 
persons or their liberties. This was 
done, and failure reported. Plum-plum 
came home one night, and found his 
three rooms ransacked; and_ smiled. 
The Tong did not smile. Another 
meeting was held, and it was decided 
that Plum-plum himself must be se- 
cretly apprehended, and made to dis- 
cover the whereabouts of their property, 
and surrender it, after suitable punish- 
ment. 


At least, they held among themselves, 
if we do not, by the means we are 
about to employ, recover our property, 
at least the Englishman will receive a 
lesson that it is unwise to interfere 


with our affairs. He shall be an exam- 
ple to others. 

So the three men and the hooded van 
now dogging Plum-plum were engaged 
in carrying out the decision of the 
council. And Plum-plum walked care- 
lessly, still bearing about him some- 
thing of that public glory that his ex- 
ploit had brought him. He was a dex- 
terous and versatile lad, and had been 
desired as a partner by more than one 
gang. But he preferred to play a lone 
hand. He was not a crook by upbring- 
ing or inclination, He would have pre- 
ferred to be a decent citizen, but found 
decent citizenship so dull. He had 
drifted into this game because he liked 
its soldier-of-fortune atmosphere, and 
because he was too wayward and impa- 
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tient ef hours, regulations, routine, and 
the petty bonds of legitimate business. 
He had found, teo, on his preliminary 
flourish, that he had a marked aptitude 
for it, and every man likes to do the 
work that he can do really well and 
without conscious effort. He wore 
crime as a feather. He could appear 
in any society without crying at the 
top of his voice “I’m a crook!” He 
could get away with a_policeman’s 
truncheon while being examined on sus- 
picion. He could collect money for the 
missionaries with one hand, and snaffle 
the donor’s watch with the other. 
These were small tricks; he did not 
preen himself with them. The bigger 
things, requiring brainwork, appealed 
more to him. But he had never tackled 
the Chinese before, and he had yet to 
learn that his tricks with them were as 
paper swords before steel weapons. 

To the end of East India Dock Road 
he went, and, at the Iron Bridge at Can- 
ning Town, he crossed suddenly, and 
passed into the void of Plaistow marsh 
and its meager lamps and its waist-high 
mist. He was going toward Beckton, 
where lodged Flash Florrie. As he 
entered the marsh, the three followers 
drew together and exchanged, tacitly, 
feelings of satisfaction. A lonely lu- 
gubrious bell announced eleven o’clock, 
and the notes floated miserably about 
the waste. But Pium-plum was not 
conscious of his surroundings. His 
eyes were fixed on the line of lights that 
made the horizon, and he strode with 
nonchalant step; his thoughts hovering 
amiably about the bright person of Flash 
Florrie and the sturdy, treelike beauty 
of her. 

Midway across the marsh, a sudden 
misstep of one of the Chinks came 
sharply to his ears. Momentarily sus- 
picion entered his mind and drove out 
the bees and butterflies that fluttered 
there. He stood still, and heard no 
other step, and knew that he was being 
followed. This was nothing new. He 
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was often shadowed by plain-clothes 
men, and could always feel their atten- 
tions and comport himself circum- 
spectly. But plain-clothes men do not 
walk about in slippers, and the step he 
had heard was a slippered step. As he 
stood there, a further sense of imminent 
personal danger grew within him; and 
even as he speculated upon its nature, 
it arrived. 

The struggle was brief. He fought 
hard for a few moments, and caught a 
glimpse of round faces and long eye- 
brows. Then something was pressed 
against his nostrils, and he fell solidly 
against his assailants. From the dis- 
tance the pony cart came to them; and 
into this, among greengrocer’s baskets 
and old sacks, he was bundled. With 
him went the three companions. 

Slowly they crossed the marsh, while 
Plum-plum slept stupidly. On the far- 
ther side they rumbled through alleys 
of ebony darkness, whose very noises 
had the hard, black quality of ebony; 
and through cadaverous streets along- 
side the placid river, about which 
dodged innumerable nimble tugs. Not 
a word passed between the company ; 
a profound uneasy silence held the van. 

And so they came to the little lost 
colony of Cyprus, a frigid, dusty region 
where the four winds and their branch 
winds meet. Its houses are square brick 
boxes, at whose doors squat or lounge 
the dock men. About the stony streets 
the children gambol day and night, and 
from slatternly windows peer the 
women. In this corner, where the lips 
of the Thames dribble into little pur- 
poseless canals, silence cannot live. The 
Chinks had chosen their location well 
for the business they had in hand. 
From year to year, hammer, crane, 
siren, hooter, and bell perform their 
rough unceasing music: iron against 
iron, steel against steel, with a chorus 
of nail and rivet; and through-the night 
the shunted trucks make a melancholy 
fugue. The glum streets and forlorn 
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shops make a dreadful effort to asserp 
themselves, but work prevails: one 
long-drawn hysteria of toil, one ever. 
lasting hosanna of noise. Men come 
and go in worried, clamant haste; and 
through the stupendous turmoil, tramps 
and destroyers crawl with an air of 
scornful idleness. 

To a side street in this ill-named 
Cyprus came the greengrocer’s van. It 
stopped at a tall door which was im- 
mediately opened, revealing a steep 
flight of stone steps. Up these steps 
Plum-plum was carried, and thence toa 
room on the top landing. The room was 
an unused room, plainly arranged for 
the occasion. The boards were bare, 
the wall paper hung in discolored strips, 
and the windows, which looked into the 
cold face of Cyprus, were heavily 
swathed with matting. Four lighted 
candles in bottles stood on a deal box, 
Round the fireplace stood a screen, and 


-in the grate a clear fire was burning. 


The three men placed Plum-plum on 
the floor, and one brought sturdy cord 
and bound his wrists and his feet. An- 
other brought a bucket of water, and 
the water was thrown about his head 
and throat. After some seconds, he 
opened his eyes and looked about him, 
He raised his head, and tried to move, 
and found he could only roll. Then 
he looked up and saw the four silent, 
inscrutable men watching him. He 
looked long at them. Then he under- 
stood, and spoke. 

“Well, Oswald, what’s the game? 
What-um you fella want with me?” 

One, who seemed to be the leader 
of the party, and was addressed as Ah 
Kang, spoke without moving. He 
spoke as one delivering a functional 
address, in the cool, sleek tones of a 
chairman of a public meeting. 

“I so sorry put you to disturbance, 
misteh. But I want quiet talk with you 
for jewel and ornament you fella steal 
from us—huh? I ting we talk more 
comfortable like diss.” 
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“Oh! I’m damned uncomfortable. TI 
could talk better if you undid me.” 

Ah Kang gave a little indrawing of 
the breath, as one appreciating a jocu- 
larity. 

“We talk abeut jewels you steal us?” 
**No savee, Oswald.” 

Ah Kang’s eyes snapped, but he did 
not move. 

“Wantum jewels,” he said in per- 
emptory voice. “You no leave here less 
we get jewels.” 

“No can. Ain’t gottum jewels.” 

“Where are they? What you do 
withum ?” 

“No can tell. Never seen yer stuff.” 

“You lie!” Ah Kang stepped for- 
ward, and motioned to the others. They 
went to Plum-plum and dragged him to 
a sitting posture, and pulled aside the 
screen. 

“You see-um fire?” asked Ah Kang. 

Plum-plum looked at it. 

“No savee.” 

“You give back jewels. You tellum 
where they go. And it will be betteh 
—much betteh. If you no tell, prap 
fire ’e mek you tell. Huh?” 

Plum-plum looked at the unblinking 
fire and the shaded faces about him, 
and felt suddenly sick. He thought of 
Flash Florrie, under whose bed rested 
the property. They would not release 
him until the treasure was in their pos- 
session, and, if he told them, he knew 
that he must remain in their custody 
while they went to her home. By what 
method they would recover their prop- 
erty from her, and what penalty they 
would inflict upon her for her part in 
the affront, he did not like to think. 
He jerked his head at them. 

“Look ’ere, if you think you can muck 
about like this with an Englishman, 
you're damn well mistaken, see? If you 
don’t let me go pretty quick, there'll be 
heap trouble for you, and all the quar- 
ter. So I tell yeh! Stop this foolery 
heap plenty damn quick, and untie me.” 

Ah Kang came and stood over him. 
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“If we let you go, we give you to 
police. It much betteh to arrange dissa 
way. You tellum where jewels are?” 

“You go to hell!” 

Ah Kang permitted himself to smile, 
and flicked his fingers at the others. 
The screen was drawn around the fire, 
and Plum-plum heard the clatter of 
metal instruments. Next moment he 
was flung down, and his coat, shirt, and 
collar were ripped from his shoulders 
by a sharp knife. He lay quiescent. 
To struggle was futile. To shout for 
help he knew was in vain. Where he 
was he did not know, but he knew that 
the Chinks, having planned this busi- 
ness, would have been careful to carry 
him where cries would not be attended. 

Ah Kang spoke again in suave tones. 

“You tellum where jewels are?” 

But Plum-plum shut his teeth, and 
ignored him. From time to time the 
others moved about, nodding among 
themselves and exchanging smiles that 
were horridly out of keeping with the 
dreadful business in hand. When Ah 
Kang reproved the smiles, they went 
behind the screen, and he heard them 
murmuring and grunting together. He 
heard the crackling of the fire, the rattle 
of coke, as they replenished it, and he 
was conscious of the increased warmth 
which the screen could not effectually 
inclese. 

There are some things before which 
no man can retain, his fortitude; to 
which the body must surrender, how- 
ever steadfast the spirit; and Plum- 
plum knew that sooner or later he must 
give way. No human creature can en- 
dure physical pain beyond a certain 
point, and that point is determined not 
by courage, but by sensibility. The 
“strong” creature is simply a creature of 
blunted nerves and brute skin, yet even 
he has his breaking point. Plum-plum 
knew that his breaking point was not 
very far away. He seemed to see 
through the screen the glowing fire, 
white hot, and the preparations of 
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which it was the center and he the ob- 
ject. He felt already the touch of the 
iron, but, until his breaking point was 
reached, he would not speak. He did 
not suffer fear, but he did suffer a phys- 
ical nausea that almost drained him of 
resistance. 

He knew he would have to speak be- 
fore he left that room—in one minute 
or two minutes or five minutes—yet the 
spirit that had carried him so aptly 
through so many delicate engagements 
closed his lips. He could not speak 
now, while he was in full control of his 
faculties. He felt that to do so would 
be to turn himself from man into a 
mere husk covered with everlasting 
self-loathing. Afterward, after that, he 
would not be himself, and whatever he 
said or did would leave no sting of 
self-reproach. 

“Dissa poker prap 
talkum, huh ?” 

“You go to hell!” 

From the streets, the strident but de- 
sirable streets, came distantly an organ’s 
titillating music, its exuberant vulgarity 
overriding the stealthy crackling of the 
fire and the subdued movements of the 
hidden Chinks. Then Ah Kang uttered 
a curt word. Plum-plum was rolled 
over, and one pressed heavily on his 
neck. From behind the screen came an- 
other with a poker, its point glowing 
red. With this he made a slow, draw- 
ing movement across the shoulders of 
Plum-plum. 

A rending shriek came from the vic- 
tim, and his whole body heaved in a 
spasm. Ah Kang made a movement, 
and the man with the poker stood aside. 
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“You tellum where jewels are nowas 
or ” 

Plum-plum made no sound. 

“Huh? You no had-um plenty Ies- 
son? We try again, then.” 

Again the poker was drawn across his 
shoulders, slowly, lingeringly. But this 
time it brough no cry, no movement, 
The four men exchanged glances. Ah 
Kang moved to Plum-plum and rolled 
him over. He placed a hand on his 
breast, and looked up with an expres- 
sionless face, while his mind suffered 
wonder, perplexity, and anger. They 
would not now find the jewels; Plum- 
plum was dead. 

“He dead,” said Ah Kang. 

“Dead?” echoed the others stupidly, 
They said it again, among themselves, 
stupidly ; and all looked stupidly at the 
poker. The man who held it was twist- 
ing it and snapping it to pieces in his 
hands, a wooden stick, painted at the 
top to resemble steel and at the bottom 
painted a shrill scarlet. 

So they stood, dumb, anxious, im- 
potent. Until one of them went again 
to Plum-plum to touch him and turn 
him over, and at the same moment 
sprang far back from the body witha 
high scream and a trembling arm out- 
stretched to Plum-plum’s back. 

“Hee-yah !” 

Across the shoulders was a_ long 
brown mark—the seared trail of a red- 
hot poker. A: tense and throbbing si- 
lence enveloped them; a silence of su- 
perstitious awe; and in the close heat 
of that room they drew together, shiv- 
ering. 
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Nay, never ask this week, fair lord, 

Where they are gone, nor yet this year, 

Except with this for an overword— 

But where are the snows of yesteryear? 
—Ballad of Dead Ladies. 


ABEL PAUL opened her eyes 
on the world with none of the 
handicaps that are the lot of 

many of our super-women. The pro- 
verbial “gold spoon” was rather con- 
spicuous by its absence; but, amid the 
gorgeous family heirlooms, little Mabel 
did not miss this, at first. 

The house of Paul of Berkeley, into 
which the tiny super-woman was born, 
is one of the oldest in Gloucestershire. 

Let me tell you a bit about the family. 
For centuries the Pauls have held a 
baronetcy in England. Mabel’s brother, 
Sir Aubrey, through whom much trou- 
ble came to her in the course of time, 
holds it still. 

Up to and including the eighteenth 
century, the Pauls had plenty of money, 
but in the year 1854, the great banking 
firm of Snow, Paul & Co. came to grief, 
with a deficit on its books of over five 
million dollars. 

Sir John Dean Paul until then had 
been tremendously popular in the Park 
Lane set of London and had always 
been regarded as most solidly respect- 
able—a county magistrate, and a dep- 
uty lieutenant. He was sentenced, right- 
ly or wrongly, to fourteen years at hard 
labor in the penal settlements of Aus- 
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Mabel Paul: 


The Siren of South Africa. 


tralia. “The indictment,” says a chron- 
icle, “was ‘gross frauds in connection 
with the work of the firm.’ ” 

The baronet was arrested in the mid- 
die of the night at Reigate, his country 
seat. On the way to the railroad sta- 
tion, he slipped between the fingers of 
his captors and disappeared. For two 
days all trace of him was lost. He could 
readily have managed an escape to the 
Continent. Eager friends were waiting 
to aid him to such an escape. Put the 
blood of the Pauls showed blue instead 
of yellow and, two days after Sir John’s 
disappearance, he ambled nonchalently 
into the Bow Street police station and 
gave himself up to justice, knowing 
that thus he was condemning himself 
to all the loathsome horrors of “trans- 
portation” in a_ slow-sailing vessel, 
locked in an iron cage between decks, 
like a dangerous wild animal. 

After he had served four years, Sir 
John’s sentence was commuted. But 
he died, a broken man, with less than 
no money. 

Mabel’s father, Sir Edward Dean 
Paul, was cousin and heir of the ex- 
convict, so, as I have said, the gold 
spoon was, perforce, conspicuously 
lacking. In spite of this, Mabel, as be- 
came one of her gentle birth, was given 
every advantage of education, travel, 
and environment. 

Her school days were barely over, 
when she met Colonel Thomas Atherton 
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of the 12th Lancers, the son of Sir Wil- 
liam Atherton, Attorney General of the 
Realm. The young colonel was a gal- 
lant soldier. He had distinguished 
himself in various battles in South 
Africa and had won the Order of the 
Bath. 

Perhaps he was wiser in war than 
in courtship. At any rate, he lost no 
time in falling blindly, recklessly in 
love with the alluring littie Mabel Paul ; 
and she lost no time in returning his 
love. They were married. 

For a time, all went merrily. The 
couple adored each other. Everywhere, 
the bride’s beauty and charm attracted 
attention. A less adoring husband 
would have taken alarm, even then. But 
Colonel Atherton felt only pride and 
happiness in his wife’s social success 
and in the fact that she was the most 
talked-of woman of her set. 

Then the colonel was ordered back 
to South Africa, and, with his beau- 
tiful young wife, he set sail for Cape 
Town. Arriving there, Mrs. Atherton 
speedily became the idol of her hus- 
band’s regiment. 

Life grew very swift indeed. Yet, 
in spite of the scores of hearts that 
were thrown at the super-woman’s 
slender feet, she seemed more than con- 
tented with her husband. Their union, 
up to this time, had been perfectly 
happy. 

Then, from around the corner, 
stalked tragedy. The baby daughter of 
the pair was run over and killed, in her 
carriage, by a heavy dray. The grief- 
stricken young mother was nearly 
crazed by the shock. 

South Africa, under the best of con- 
ditions, is weirdly disturbing to sensi- 
tive natures. Its very atmosphere 
seems to cast a mysterious, malign spell 
over one. 

Whether the tragic death of the little 
child or the subtle poison of the coun- 
try or both together, were to blame, 
will never be known; but certain it is 


that “the fascinating Mrs. Atherton? 
suddenly became a changed creature, 

Most unfortunately too, just at this 
time, the colonel was ordered to the 
front—up into the interior, where wives 
would be excess baggage and so must 
be left behind. 

Mrs. Atherton remained at Cape 
Town minus her husband, plus her 
tragic memories, and wrapped about by 
the indefinable, mysterious, sinister en- 
chantment of the land; a land where 
nothing is quite normal. For the first 
time, she lost hold of herself. She felt 
that she must be amused in some way 
or die. of the horror of it all. 

Her adorers seized their opportunity, 
With her husband’s back turned, they 
openly vied with each other for her 
favor. In the van was young Arthur 
Eliot, grandson of the Earl of St. Ger- 
mans, an officer of Lord Kitchener's 
Horse. For a time things seemed to 
go all his way, but he was elbowed aside 
by the Duke of Westminster, newly ar- 
rived from England and serving on 
Lord Milner’s staff. 

As it happened, the duke was engaged 
to a girl at home, but he quickly forgot 
this when he met Mrs. Atherton. At 
once he fell completely under the do- 
minion of her exquisite beauty and the 
lure of her strange, winsome person- 
ality. The duke and Eliot raced neck 
and neck, until the super-woman her- 
self decided the race in the duke’s 
favor. 

Eliot was avenged later—but that is 
getting ahead of our story. For the 
present, he backs, chagrined, out of the 
picture. 

It was not long before the infatuation 
of the duke and Mrs. Atherton became 
the talk not only of the army post but 
of the whole region. Reports of the 
intrigue penetrated to the hills and to 
the ears of the absent husband. 

He rushed back to Cape Town, where 
scandal-mongers and busybodies were 
only too willing to fill his horrified mind 
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with sordid details, true or otherwise. 
The enraged colonel lost his head com- 
pletely. So did his daintily defiant wife. 
There was a battle royal between the 
formerly adoring couple. Things were 
said by both that could not be unsaid, 
After a terrific row, Mrs, Atherton hur- 
riedly packed her clothes and took the 
frst boat back to England, while the 
colonel cabled his lawyers to head her 
off by starting proceedings at once for 
a divorce. 

The Duke of Westminster found him- 
self in a pretty mess. But his devotion 
to Mrs. Atherton never flagged. As 
soon as he could free himself from his 
duties, he followed the siren to England, 
announcing that he would marry her the 
moment she was free from Atherton. 

The affair became the talk of Lon- 
don, and excitement ran high as to the 
outcome. The newspapers reveled in 
the million details of the whole affair. 

Then, without warning, the tune was 
changed. There was a sudden halt in 
the legal proceedings. The case was 
dropped flat before it actually got into 
court. A powerful friend had come to 
the lovely Mrs. Atherton’s aid—a very 
powerful friend indeed. He was no 
less a person than King Edward VIT.— 
“Edward the Peacemaker,” of gallant 
and jolly memory. 

He not only caused the suit to be 
quashed but he got rid of the duke’s 
pretentions most effectively by marry- 
ing him at once to the girl whom West- 
minster had forgotten, for love of the 
super-woman. 

That there should be no possible slip 
in the matter, the king ordered the mar- 
riage ceremony to take place in his 
presence and with a large sprinkling of 
royalty among the guests. The most 
miserable person present—not even ex- 
cepting the unhappy bride—was the 
poor duke, who was pulled through the 
ceremony like a lamb being led to the 
slaughter. 

As soon as he could, Westminster ar- 
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ranged to settle four hundred thousand 
dollars on Mrs. Atherton, as a pledge 
of his undying devotion. 

Colonel Atherton now came on the 
scene again. Under the spell of his 
wife’s witchery, he found himself ‘more 
in love than ever. Peace was patched 
up. All explanations were accepted. 
Even the duke’s settlement of the four 
hundred thousand dollars was made to 
seem quite all right. As the colonel was 
a most honorable man, we can only ac- 
count for his childlike belief and trust 
in his wife by his overwhelming love, 
and by her uncanny super-woman 
power over all men who came in con- 
tact with her. 

The king directed that Mrs. Atherton 
and her husband be invited to court. 
This at once flung wide again the stead- 
ily-closing portals of society. The scan- 
dal died, even if it was not forgotten. 
Mrs, Atherton once more became a 
magnet for all who ventured within the 
radius of her fascinations. Her pow- 
erful friends guarded her somewhat 
smirched reputation as best they could. 

Then, almost at once, misfortune 
again appeared. This time it was in the 
shape of her husband's appointment to 
service at Meerut, in India. 

From the moment they landed at Cal- 
cutta, the Athertons realized that a 
doubtful reputation travels faster than 
any steamship. In spite of all her allure- 
ment, Mrs. Atherton was coldly, cru- 
elly, unmistakably snubbed by the other 
women at the army post. 

She stuck to her guns gamely, for a 
while. But at last, life there became so 
impossible that she could bear it no 
longer. She gave up trying and took 
ship for England. 

On the same steamer, by chance, was 
the Honorable John Yarde-Buller, later 
Lord Churston, who was also home- 
ward bound. The outcome was un- 
avoidable and only to be expected. 
Yarde-Buller became the adoring slave 
of the beautiful and ill-starred enchant- 
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ress, whose own sex had made her suf- 
fer tortures—perhaps because of their 
icy morals, perhaps through catty jeal- 
ousy for one more attractive than them- 
selves. 

Yarde-Buller’s sympathy and admira- 
tion were won at the outset. Love was 
but a step further. The affair grew 
apace, so that by the time the steamer 
docked, a full-fledged intrigue had de- 
veloped. 

Mrs. Atherton tossed herself into it 
with the abandon of a rudderless ship 
in a storm. Things kept on at a lively 
pace until, a year later, Colonel Ather- 
ton came home, at the expiration of his 
command, to find his domestic hearth 
crumbled to dust once more. This 
time, even the doting colonel could no 
longer deceive himself. There was only 
one thing to do, and that was for the 
heartbroken husband to apply for a 
divorce at once, naming Yarde-Buller 
as corespondent. 

Nobody even attempted to defend the 
suit, the proofs were so entirely over- 
whelming. Yet, as soon as the decree 
was really granted, Yarde-Buller’s love 
seems to have cooled with great sud- 
denness. In fact, he quite forgot his 
promise to wed Mrs. Atherton and 
rushed into a marriage with an actress 
as the quickest way out of his diffi- 
culties. 

Mrs, Atherton then instituted a most 
extraordinary suit against her quondam 
lover, for breach of promise; “not,” 
says a contemporary newspaper edito- 
rial, “for the sake of pecuniary dam- 
ages, but in order to vindicate that 
which she was pleased to call her char- 
acter.” 

The trial was a nine days’ wonder 
and wound up by the judge’s decision 
that “a promise of marriage, given by 
a married man to a woman who knows 
that he is married, or by a single man 
to a woman who is married to some one 
else, is invalid on the ground that it is 
contrary to public policy.” 
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From this time on, Mrs. Atherton 
drifted from one intrigue to another, 
Always she was followed by a String of 
adorers. Always the breath of scandal 
swirled hotly about her. Yet, with two 
exceptions, her family and close asso. 
ciates remained devoted to her to the 
tragic day when her life ended. Her 
friends of both sexes invariably stood 
by her through all her tumultuous ca- 
reer—excepting only these two. They 
were Sir Aubrey Paul, her brother, and 
Lady Paul, his wife. 

They made themselves so unpleasant 
that Mrs. Atherton finally brought suit 
against them for slander. They had 
falsely asserted that she had been 
evicted from a hotel in Egypt. She won 
her suit, but lost more than she won by 
the distressing revelations that were 
brought out. 

Yet, her career as super-woman seems 
never to have waned for a moment, 
Husbands left their wives for her, for- 
tune-hunters their prospective fortunes, 

Finally, tragedy stalked on the stage 
for the third time, this time to stay until 
the final curtain. Captain Arthur Eliot 
appeared on the scene again. Since the 
days when he had flung his heart at her 
feet in South Africa, Eliot had done 
much living. Among other experiences, 
he had married and had been divorced, 

At sight of Mrs, Atherton, even after 
the passage of so many years, all the 
old infatuation seemed to return. With 
Mrs. Atherton herself, it was more than 
infatuation. It was a deep, adoring 
love—the last bright flicker of an ex- 
piring flame, which in happier days had 
been her heart. 

They decided to marry. 

From the first, things went wrong. 
Eliot was bankrupt. He found that his 
bride’s income was not what it had 
been; in fact, that it had been steadily 
dwindling for some time. He became 
disagreeable. 

Mrs. Eliot anxiously suggested that, 
as her money could not support them 
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both in England, they go out to Cape 
Town and make a fresh start. Captain 
Eliot sulkily refused. 

Something had to be done at once. 
As a last resort, she went into moving 
pictures. ‘ 

Then, just a few weeks after they had 
been married, Captain Eliot deserted his 
bride. Nor could he be induced to re- 
turn to her, under any circumstances. 
In this manner he made her pay for 
having preferred the Duke of West- 
minster to himself in the far-off South 
African days. Nor was she, even yet, 
quite through paying. 

The Duke of Westminster had man- 
aged to free himself at last from his 
unwelcome matrimonial shackles. Pos- 
sibly a rosy path to happiness lay open 
to Mrs. Eliot in that direction. But she 
ignored it. 

Brokenhearted at Eliot’s desertion, 
she felt that life held nothing more for 
her, so, one day, she placed the muzzle 
of a shotgun against her still soft and 
beautiful cheek, and blew her brains 
out. 

At the inquest, there was evidence 
aplenty, furnished by illustrious friends 
and acquaintances, as well as by her 
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faithful and adoring maid, that she had 
killed herself solely because of her 
hopeless passion for Arthur Eliot. He 
proved, belatedly, to be the great love 
of her life and, after that, nothing mat- 
tered. 

Strange, unaccountable woman that 
she was, perhaps you think there was 
no excuse for her unruly career. Yet, 
in spite of all her waywardness, those 
who loved her, excepting Eliot, loved 
her to the end. To the day of her death 
she was adored and loyally defended by 
numbers of distinguished men of the 
highest, most irreproachable character, 
and by the members of her own family. 

As to the husband of her youth, Col- 
onel Atherton, the fire of his love for 
her never burned out. He testified at 
the inquest that he “had never ceased 
to love her;” that the greatest wish of 
his life had been to marry her again, 
so that she might once more be mistress 
of his home, as she had never ceased 
to be of his heart. 

Why she made such a mess of things 
must ever remain a mystery. But South 
African enchantment has made a mess 
of many a life. It is a mystery, in it- 
self, that has never been solved. 


O#. sefiorita, tell me where you go 
With orchid and hibiscus in your hand, 


“Sefior, I go 


And all the morning in your face aglow?” 


Along this path to that hushed bit of land 
Where is my first love’s grave, and flowers grow 
By trees that stir with winds strayed in from sea 
And in the winds the sweet lush grasses blow 


Their whispers gracefully.” 


“But why your smiles, and flowers in your hair?” 
“But, ah, sefior, another lover there 


Waits now to weep with me!” 


GLENN WarD DRESBACH. 
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The Murder of William 
Joscelyn Femis 


i= people of this world are a 


queer lot, especially parents. 

‘Why my respected father 
should have sent me to a military school, 
where I learned to ride a horse and to 
stand up straight, and then to Harvard, 
where I played football and Greek, and 
then have raged because I didn’t turn 
out a full-fledged railroad man, will 
puzzle me until I die. We had a series 
of interviews after which he went 
through the time-honored process of 
washing his hands of me. He did get 
me a position first, however, and how 
he ever did that I don’t know. Some 
secret pull with William Joscelyn Fer- 
ris, I suppose. Anyway I was taken 
on as a sort of secretary by Mr. Ferris, 
a title to which he gave a most elastic 
interpretation, What with attending to 
all his correspondence that did not go 
through the office, buying him motor 
cars, renting apartments for him, re- 
minding him of engagements to lay cor- 
ner stones, and writing his speeches, 
cataloguing his Japanese prints, to say 
nothing of taking a course in a business 
college, I was kept busy enough. I 
can’t say I ever liked Mr. Ferris, but 
I worked hard for him. And then, of 
course, there was Elena. 

Elena was nineteen then, and the 
loveliest thing man ever saw. Some- 
times she would come into the study 
where I sat with Mr. Ferris, and it 
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seemed to me from the grave way her 
sweet eyes regarded him that she didn’t 
approve of him any more than I did, 
She had a way of flushing a quick soft 
pink whenever she greeted any one; I 
used to watch for it when she would 
turn to say good morning to me, and 
then my heart would jump up and go on 
a regular racket. 

One of the first things Mr. Ferris 
did was to tell me about her, and to 
make it clear to me that one of my 
many duties was to see that she did not 
receive a certain Richard Powell, not 
even talk with him over the telephone, 
Just what he thought I could do about 
it, I can’t say. But it wasn’t just being 
a parent that made him hate Richard 
Powell. He said the man was an ad- 
venturer and a fortune hunter, and I 
dare say he was. 

Elena, I supposed, had decided, being 
forcibly prevented from having a 
chance to size this man up for herself, 
that he was maligned and that she was 
fond of him. In fact, it was on dear 
Richard’s account that I went apartment 
hunting one day and helped to move the 
family from one hotel to the other with 
as much secrecy as possible. Mr. Fer- 
ris knew he could trust Elena, but he 
wasn’t any less certain that he could 
not trust Powell. Just to make it hard- 
er for me to find a place to suit him, 
Mr. Ferris said not to “forget the dog.” 
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This dog was a six-cylinder, surly 
f Great Dane he was bringing down from 
his country place, and I nearly threw 
over my job when I thought of trying 
to persuade a hotel manager to take 
him in, But at the price William Jos- 
celyn Ferris was willing to pay, I dare 
say they would have bowed and smiled 
if | had announced that he kept a cou- 
ple of wild tigers. 

I finally engaged a suite of seven 
rooms and three baths for Mr. Ferris 
and Elena and her maid, in one of the 
most exclusive of the smaller hotels in 
the Fifties, and I managed to get quar- 
ters for myself at a more modest price 
in the rear. 

Things went along quietly enough for 
awhile. I saw quite a little of Elena 
as Mr. Ferris was unusually busy 
downtown, and sometimes I dined with 
them. Never before had I been able 
to tolerate the phrase “being in love,” 
but I understood now the feeling that 
people had tried to express. I did not 
just love Elena, but I was steeped in 
love, surrounded, drowned in it. 

She had a whimsical humor which 
went quaintly enough with her grave, 
gray eyes, and a kind of companion- 
ableness which made one long to take 
her away to the ends of the earth and 
keep her all to one’s self. I snapped 
my fingers at the memory of Richard 
Powell, for, of course, I intended that 
she should prefer me above all other 
men. J didn’t make love to her, natu- 
rally, but I did keep at the job of mak- 
ing her like me. So I was comparative- 
ly happy, completely so, in fact, except 
for that bewildering heartache that. all 
lovers know. My plans for the future 
took a more definite shape after the 
receipt of a letter from my amiable par- 
ent saying he heard I was doing well 
and that there might be a chance for 
me after all. 

And then everything began to go 
wrong. I remember the exact date be- 
cause I had been away on business for 
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Mr. Ferris and during my two weeks’ 
absence, the “fifth of April” became the 
most important day of all the glad New 
Year. I arrived at the hotel jubilant 
and was only slightly dashed when a 
new elevator boy asked me whom I 
wished to see. It might have been an 
omen that everything was changed. 

I let myself in with my pass-key to 
Mr. Ferris’ apartment and seemed to 
plunge suddenly into the maelstrom of 
his angry voice. The study door was 
shut, but one might as well have tried 
to smother the bull of Bashan with a 
cardboard box. For a moment I 
thought Richard Powell was up on the 
carpet, and then I heard Elena’s voice 
cut through his violent speech. I knew 
it was her voice, but it was unlike any- 
thing I had ever heard from her lips, 
not loud, but cutting through the air 
like a well-thrown javelin. It made me 
shiver. 

I stepped back into the outer hall, 
closed the door noiselessly, and rang the 
bell. When the maid admitted me, I 
could see that her hands were shaking. 
All sound of the voices had ceased, but 
Mr. Ferris was tramping up and down 
his room. I had barely slipped out of 
my overcoat when Elena came out of 
her room, dressed for the street. Her 
face was quite absolutely white, her lips 
pressed into a hard line, and her eyes 
were like cold steel. She walked right 
past me as if I had been a hatrack. 


It is unnecessary to detail the mis- 
eries of the following fortnight. If I 
had to make a choice between relieving 
the wretchedness I suffered then and 
being shot at sunrise, I think I would 
tie the bandage over my eyes with my 
own hands. Of course that is abso- 
lutely untrue, but it’s the way we mor- 
tals have of being garrulous about death, 

Elena took to dining in her own 
room, or at least her dinners were 
served there, but she grew rapidly so 
thin that I doubt if she ate them at all. 
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Mr. Ferris was simply impossible. If 
. it had not been for my love for Elena 
and my determination to make so good 
at my job that my father would be will- 
ing to undertake my belated education 
in the business I should inherit, I should 
certainly have said a long farewell to 
my employer. He would work silently 
and grimly for a space and then burst 
into unwonted profanity, and fling up 
and down the room like a man with a 
six days’ toothache. When I first knew 
him, he appeared to be a man of great 
self-control, almost too controlled to be 
trustworthy, if you understand what I 
mean. But now he was full of loud 
oaths and flashes of grinding temper. 

1 made up my mind a dozen times a 
day that it was all about dear Richard, 
and as often I unmade it, for he had 
talked to me frankly enough about that 
matter and of this new torment he told 
me nothing. Eléna came into his study 
oftener than she used to, and would 
turn her white, cold face to me as she 
asked me to leave them alone for a mo- 
ment. The flush I so adored accom- 
panied her greeting very rarely. Her 
entrance was a signal for Mr. Ferris 
to get incoherently angry. He never 
swore at her, but the tones of his voice 
were worse than profanity. I used to 
take some of my work into the drawing- 
room where the Great Dane lay in the 
sunshine, or leave the apartment and 
go to my own rooms. 

What on earth could be the matter I 
could not imagine, but all my well-loved 
hours with Elena were at an end. If 
her father went downtown to the office, 
she would remain in her room, or I 
would see her, in her walking dress, 
go down the hall. When she came back 
from these outgoings, she looked as if 
she had been pms 

To say I became a nervous wreck is 
putting it at half its value. I literally 
had the jumps. A loud noise would set 
me twitching, and as Mr. Ferris com- 
municated with the world mainly at the 
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top of his lungs and never passed 
through a doorway without a shatter. 
ing slam, my manner had no Vere de 
Vere repose. For that matter, nobody 
had any. 

I don’t know how I came to do what 
I did one morning, but I think, having 
reached the end of my tether, I gave 
one of my famous jumps and pulled out 
the stake. Mr. Ferris had left for the 
office and the windows had not ceased 
to rattle, when I called the maid and 
told her to ask Miss Elena to speak 
with me. 

She came in to the study from her 
own room, and her hands hung empty 
at her sides. It gave her a strange look 
to me, for her hands were the most 
alive I have ever seen, and they usually 
held a book or did something. I can’t 
express it as I would like to, but she 
looked as if something had stopped in 
her. There was a little vague flush to 
greet me, but she said nothing, just 
ooking at me gravely. I took the 
plunge. 

“Elena,” I said, for the first time to 
her, “I can’t stand it. What is the 
matter, I don’t know. But either you 
must tell me and let me help you, or 
you must marry me and come away 
from this place. Whether I am going 
mad slowly or rapidly I can’t say. But 
I know I can’t endure any longer to see 
you suffer and grow white and thin, 
and. x 

I suppose I must have stretched out 
my arms to her, for God knows they 
were aching to hold her. Her face 
went whiter yet and her lips trembled, 
and then she walked straight across the 
room to me and put her cheek down on 
my breast. Her two arms went round 
my neck. 

It happened so unexpectedly that I 
could hardly live through it. Every 
drop of blood in my body was like a 
galloping regiment. I could feel my 
arms close about her tightly—I mean 
I could feel her within them—I don't 
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iow what I mean. But she was mine 
snd mine only, of her own sweet blessed 
will, and the world seemed a vast gar- 
den of fragrant roses. 

Then, by Jove, she was crying. I 
don’t suppose men can understand 
women. What, said I, is she crying 
about? And, of course, that brought 
me back to what we had been saying. 
[had forgotten all about it. 

“Keith,” she said slowly, and then 
waited until I would let her get her 
breath. “I’m awfully unhappy. Some- 
thing terrible I can’t tell you.” She 
turned on my arm and dried her eyes. 

“Something unforgivable,” she mur- 
mured. 

As I bent to look at her, I saw that 
even in that moment her face was like 
that of one who has been frozen, set 
and icy white. Her eyes stared across 
the room. Then my eyes drew her 
own, and she looked up. The warm, 
living blush that I so loved swept up- 
ward across her face, her lips smiled, 
and she crept closer to me. I could feel 
her body beating as if her heart pos- 
sessed the whole of her! “My darling,” 
she said, in a whisper, and with @ sud- 
den twist of her whole being, she left 
my arms and was gone into her own 
tom. The study door swung slowly 
open and that big mut of a Great Dane 
came in. I could have brained him 
with a pencil. 

Well, after that, I buckled on my 
walking-stick and went to see my 
father. The parent was almost agree- 
able, and I liked him for it. He seemed 
to see that Harvard was not the place 
to be taught railroading and he thought 
he might consider taking me on as a 
deputy assistant window washer till I 
worked my way up. He even smoked 
one of my cigarettes and rang for Cuth- 
bertson to bring us a rickey. It seemed 
good to see the parent again, queer as 
he was. I had always been too fond 
of him to let him know it. I thought I 
knew what he would say when I told 
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him I was going to be married on noth- 
ing a year, and I had several clever re- 
plies to pose him with. But I was, as 
usual, wrong. 

He looked at me for several seconds, 
and then at the cigarette he held. Then 
he threw it away, took a cigar out of 
the humidor, lighted it, and remarked: 

“You really have more sense than I 
thought.” Of all my retorts to his pos- 
sible reception of my news, I had not 
one‘which seemed adequate. So sup- 
pose I looked rather foolish. The par- 
ent grinned at me. 

“There is a job for you at the office,” 
he said. “I’d be glad to have you in- 
vite me to luncheon to meet your 
fiancée. I’m a rather overworked in- 
dividual and I won’t let you begin the 
conversation you are dying to have with 
me. Good night.” 

“Good night,” said I, laughing, and 
I went out. 

It was when I got back to the hotel 
that I found the body of Mr. Ferris. 


I let myself in with my pass-key, as 
I always did, thinking to have the mat- 
ter out with Mr. Ferris before dinner. 
The apartment was perfectly still it 
seemed to me, but as I shut the door 
I heard Elena’s voice saying: 

“Yes, at once. Yes, an accident. 
Please come to the eleventh floor and 
don’t make any fuss. Good-by.” 

I stood a moment wondering at her 
words and then I hurried down the hall 
to the study. The door was wide open 
and lying on the floor in front of his 
desk was Mr. Ferris. As I reached 
the door, the door of Elena’s room 
opened and she came out. Her face and 
eyes and lips were ashen and stony. She 
seemed rigid. 

“Don’t go in there,” she said. “The 
police will want ” She stopped. 
Then she added, “Leave everything as 
it is.” 

“But are you sure he is dead?” 
Her eyes wandered past me. 
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“I think he has been dead fourteen 
years,” she said slowly. And then she 
went back into her room without look- 
ing at me. 

Well, all my effervescence had van- 
ished and was not. I had come in full 
of the good news that Elena and I were 
to be married, and this was what 
greeted me. In an instant ten thou- 
sand questions leaped into my mind. I 
saw the little maid staring at me from 
the drawing-room door, and I swung 
around on her. 

“For the love of God, tell me what 
has happened!” I cried. 

But she only shook her head, and 
waved her hands at me, and I remember 
that she must have been crying because 
she looked very ugly. : 

It didn’t seem more than five minutes 
later when the police came; I had 
walked up and down the hall, but I 
had not gone into the study because of 
Elena’s warning. I knew she was right, 
yet it seemed strange she should have 
thought of telling me. The Great Dane, 
moaning in the drawing-room, was ly- 
ing at the feet of the maid and she 
had both hands in the big ring in his 
collar. 

I went into the study with the police, 
two very ordinary-looking chaps in 
ready-made clothes. But they left me 
in no doubt as to their ability. Having 
asked me to remain in the doorway, they 
went over that room as if they were 
looking for a special speck of dust. 
One thing I remember was that they 
didn’t seem to speak to one another, but 
every now and then I would hear a 
grunt and would see the fellow carry- 
ing a notebook jot down something. 
Finally they rigged up a small tent af- 
fair and took a flashlight. Then they 
looked to the window fixtures, uncere- 
moniously locked both doors, and came 
out into the hall. 

“You're not going to leave him like 
that ?” said I, on a short breath. 

The man with the notebook stood by, 
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thrumming over the pages. The other 
pulled out a handkerchief and thrust it 
over his bald forehead. 

“Coroner’s got to see him,” he re- 
marked, “and the jury.” 

I almost reeled. I think for the first 
time I realized that all this was to be- 
come public property. 

“May I ask your name, please?” said 
the man with the notebook quietly, 

That was the beginning. 


The coroner’s jury was assembling in 
the drawing-room, when I came down 
irom my rooms. I had rung the ele- 
vator beil till patience packed up and 
left, and I came down the stairs won- 
dering if nothing in this world would 
ever go right again. I had hardly seen 
Elena, I was as much in the dark as 
Moses when the light went out, and I 
was tortured with the sense of my 
sweetheart’s trouble which I could do 
nothing to relieve. 

You may believe me or not, but noth- 
ing that ever happened to me in all my 
days has given me the shock that I re- 
ceived when on rounding the staircase 
from the twelfth floor, I saw the car 
stalled below me and Elena bending 
over the elevator boy—the one who had 
asked me whom I wished to see—with 
her arms around him and his little boy- 
ish arms about her waist. Involunta- , 
rily I drew back. But I heard her say: 

“You must! You've just got to!” 

And I heard his choking reply: 

“Wot can I do? Between the two of 
you? Wot can I do?” 

“Do as I say,” said Elena. “It’s 
not——” Her voice suddenly stopped. 
She hugged the little fellow a bit closer. 
“It’s not for love, Billy,” she said 
huskily. 

The boy seemed to cling to her. 

“Aw, how can I?” he moaned, 

Elena suddenly sank to her knees, 
and brought his pale tear-stained face 
on a level with her own. It seemed 
to me her eyes were like twin fires. 
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“You've just got to!” she repeated. 
*You’ve got to!” 

I retreated a step and stubbed my 
toe, of course. In an instant Elena was 
on her feet, and the boy was back in 
the elevator. I heard a door close 
softly. Jauntily enough, I came down 
the remaining three quarters of the 
fight and joined Elena as she was going 
back into her apartment. The elevator 
was shooting downward. 

I hadn’t really seen my Elena for 
days, and the look of her as we passed 
into the brighter light of the private 
hallway made my heart turn over. Her 
face was gray and drawn, her eyes glit- 
tering, her whole body as tense as a 
violin string. She looked up at me 
once, and in her eyes there was a call 
for help. I caught her by the arms. 

“Elena! For the love of Heaven.” 

She drew away a little and pointed 
with one hand. In the doorway of the 
study stood the man with the note- 
book. I think I told him to go to hell, 
but he didn’t. He merely said he was 
sorry. But he stayed there. 

Well, the jury and all the rest of 
it were assembled, duly sworn in, and 
marched down the hall for an official 
review of “the crime.” The rest of us 
sat in a frozen silence, wondering if it 
were not all a bad dream. Then the 
men filed solemnly back into the room, 
and sat down. It gave me a qualm to 
see them sitting there on those gilt ball- 
room chairs. 

The coroner opened the proceedings 
and then called on Elise Marleau. I 
had no idea who that was till 1 saw 
the trembling, panic-stricken little maid 
move forward to the inquisitorial table. 
Her voice with its foreign accent 
sounded infinitely pathetic, like some- 
thing far from home. 

Her name? Elise Marleau. Born at 
Champs Le Bastion, Seine and Oise, et 
cetera. Her testimony amounted to 
nothing. She had heard a shot or a 
noise. Had been too frightened to 
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come out of her room. Had been 
called by her mistress to come out and 
hold the dog. Had seen Monsieur Hal- 
lowell enter. Then the police had come, 

All through her examination she was 
shaking like a creature with malarial 
fever, and her eyes, watching the cor- 
oner’s lips during his questions, fled at 
once to Elena’s face as she gave her 
answers. Everybody knew she was ly- 
ing, poor child. The coroner and the 
police made such voluminous notes of 
her answers that I half expected to hear 
them accuse her of the crime. 

Just as she was excused, there was 
a small disturbance in the hall. My 
parent usually makes one. He came in 
after it, the dear old dad, looked the 
room over, bowed to the coroner, ig- 
nored the fact that he had no right 
there, and sat down beside me all in one 
superb motion, 

It was an interruption, but the court 
came to order immediately afterward 
and Elena was called. It was all I 
could do to kep my seat, but my parent 
put a heavy hand on my knee, and 
whispered without moving. 

“Better let her alone, boy. Don’t 
mix it up.” I could not relax, but I 
knew he was right. 

Elena was pale as rice in her black 
dress, and her eyes were wild and child- 
ish. She showed no sign of agitation. 
The drone of the questioning voice went 
through the preliminaries. Then sharp 
and decisive came the real questions. 

“Were you in the apartment when 


the shot was fired?” 


“T refuse to answer.” 

I think we all sat like stone images 
after her reply. I know I felt as if 
some one had shown me the Gorgon’s 
head. After the first paralysis had 
passed, my mind jumped to and fro 
across the field of inquiry. She must 
be trying to shield some one. Who? 
And why? 

“Miss Ferris, you understand the 
question. You undoubtedly understand 
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the prejudice that your refusal to an- 
swer must awaken in the minds of the 
jury. I will beg you to reconsider.” 
Thus the coroner spoke. 

Elena remained as still as a fir tree 
on a windless night. When the pause 
had grown to an agonizing length she 
said quietly : 

“T am not represented by counsel.” 

There was another long pause. I 
could feel the drops of sweat coming 
out of my face, and the pressure of the 
parent’s hand on my knee. The coroner 
shifted some of his papers and cleared 
his throat. 

“Tt is not customary, Miss Ferris, to 
be represented by counsel at an in- 
quest.” 

“Then I have nothing to say,” replied 
Elena, in the same tone. 

She stood there motionless and silent 
during the whispered conversation of 
some of the men. When that was over, 
the coroner leaned back in his chair and 
without raising his eyes from the pa- 
pers before him, said slowly: 

~ “We will postpone the examination 
of Miss Ferris. Call Mr. Keith Hallo- 
well.” 

I rose, glad of the chance to get out 
of my chair, and was duly sworn. But 
the questions took an unexpected turn. 

“You have been secretary for Mr. 
Ferris for four months?” 

“Ves,” 

“Almost a member of the family?” 

“No.” 

“What do you mean by a member of 
the family, then?” 

“T have not used the term.” 

“You have heard violent altercations 
between the deceased and his daugh- 

> ter?” 

“T have not,” said I. 

“You knew they were not on the best 
of terms?” 

“I knew nothing of the sort.” 

“Did you ever hear of Richard 
Powell ?” 

I heard a little gasping breath from 
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Elena, and I seemed to ponder the 
question, 

“T think not,” said I, with the face 
of a seraph. 

“You are excused,” said the coroner, 
and I wished he were a higher author- 
ity. “Call William ‘Doe.’” 

To my surprise the little elevator boy 
came forward. He was almost as white 
as Elena. I looked at him for the first 
time curiously. His eyes were as steely 
hard as hers, and his chin set in just 
her way, but I could not forget that he 
was only a child who had been sobbing 
in her arms half an hour earlier. 

“You were on duty between the hours 
of four and eight?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did you or any other elevator boy 
that you know of bring a visitor to this 
apartment ?” 

“No, sir,” said the boy. 

“To the best of your belief no visitor 
came to this apartment between the 
hours of four and eight?” 

“No, sir.” 

I could see the boy choking on every 
word. Like the poor little maid, he 
gave every appearance of lying. The 
coroner suddenly leaned forward, and 
his voice crackled out upon the still air. 

“William,” he said, “hold up your 
right hand again.” 

The thin little arm went up obedi- 
ently. 

“I want you to swear,” went on the 
remorseless voice, “by your eternal God 
that you brought no one to this apart- 
ment between those hours.” 

There was a pause. “I swear it,” 
said William, and collapsed upon the 
floor. 


The verdict returned was “murder by 
persons unknown,” and then our mis- 


ery began. The parent had come for- 
ward in flying colors, and he did his 
best to make it easy for us all. But 
there wasn’t any honest-to-John way to 
do that. 
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It was big news and the newspapers 
were so full of it that the police became 
what you might call active. We never 
moved a step unaccompanied. I really 
forgot what it was like to be alone. 

The horrible part of it was that I 
knew in what direction the police were 
working. According to their schedule 
one looks for motive and opportunity. 
There was only one person in the house- 
hold who could have had a motive, and 
that was Elena, because of her forbid- 
den marriage with Powell. No one but 
I knew how false that was, and I could 
not tell of our engagement because she 
had forbidden it. It was mysterious 
enough to me, for she seemed to court 
suspicion, to be relieved as of a bur- 
den when the evidence hinted at her. 
As for opportunity, there was enough 
of that, surely. 

About a week after the inquest the 
district attorney sent for me. We were 
old friends to be sure, but I knew on 
what errand I was called. I was at 
home with the parent by that time and 
Elena had an aunt with her, and I had 
not seen her, though every day I had 
set to ask for that privilege on a card 
hidden in a box of flowers. 

Wiggins was very decent about it. 
He greeted me with an outstretched 
hand and a cordial sort of look. But 
there was no smile on his face. 

“Like other notables,” said I, “I ar- 
rive with a bodyguard who awaits me 
at the gates. Are you also suspected, 
Mac ?” 

“Sit down, Keith,” he answered. 

We stuck there. I pulled out my cig- 
arette case as a man usually does in an 
awkward moment, and offered him one, 
He picked one out like a man selecting 
a pearl and lighted it frowning. 1 
couldn’t have said to save my life which 
was the more uncomfortable of the two 
of us. 

“Keith,” he said suddenly, “I want 
to talk to you as man to man.” 

“It’s the only way,” said I. 


“I'm afraid this case is going to be 
rather hard on us, you and I.” 

I smoked my cigarette and waited. 

“May I ask you a question?” 

“District attorney,” I murmured. 

“No, ex officio. Are you engaged to 
Elena Ferris?” 

“T am,” said I, rising. 

He got up, too, and walked to the 
window. When he came back he put 
his big hand into mine. 

“I am glad for both of you,” he said. 
I knew then what it had cost him to 
ask that question. We shook hands, and 
sat down again, and we both looked at 
our cigarettes as if we had never seen 
one before. 

Wiggins pushed his chair back after 
a moment and ran his hand over his 
hair. 

“What the devil made Elena refuse 
to answer the coroner’s questions?” 

“TI don’t know,” said I. “What made 
the coroner ask if I knew Richard 
Powell?” 

He sat forward and his fingers twid- 
dled at the knob of his desk drawer. 
“Well ” he said slowly, and became 
silent. Then he jerked a look up at me. 
“Of course, we know all about him,” 
he said. 

I nodded. 

“TI dare say,” said I. 

Wiggins sat motionless for an instant. 

“On the afternoon of the murder, 
Richard Powell married Geraldine 
Swan in Chicago,” he said finally. And 
on that I got up. 

“Good Lord, man,” said I, “where is 
Elena’s motive now ?” 

“TI don’t say she ever had one,” he 
answered, “I never imagined that she 
did it. But I have to act.” His voice 
trailed off and, after a pause, he pulled 
open a drawer of his desk and plucked 
out of it a Colt revolver. He laid it 
on the blotter in front of us. “That,” 
he said slowly, “is the pistol that killed 
Ferris.” 

I leaned over and looked at it, picked 
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it up after a glance for permission, 
broke it, and looked at the chambers. 
There were five cartridges left in the 
six chambers. 

“You are sure of that?” I asked. 

“T can only believe it,” said Wiggins. 

“Then you know the murderer?” 
said I. 

“On the contrary.” He got up rest- 
lessly and took a turn up and down the 
rug. “I am farther off than ever in 
my own mind.” He halted and faced 
me. “In my own mind, you under- 
stand. But as an officer of the com- 
monwealth I must proceed on what evi- 
dence my men procure.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked, put- 
ting the deadly thing as far from me as 
possible. 

Wiggins sat down again and pursed 
his lips. Then he suddenly made a ges- 
ture with both hands. 

“Last night,” he said, “my men 
trailed Elena in a car to the Bronx. 
She got out and walked a little way to 
a bit of woods where a brook runs. 
My man was close behind her. She 
crept out on a bowlder, and lay down 
flat, and dropped something into the 
water. When she went away, he copied 
her attitude, thrust his arm down, and 
brought up—this!” 

I stared at the revolver even as he 
did. Then I seemed to realize what he 
meant. 

“Well, whom is she trying to shield?” 
I said. 

Wiggins got up and put his arm 
through mine. “Bless your old heart,” 
he said, “I don’t know.” 

Well, of course it gave me a sense 
of security to feel that the district at- 
torney had as positive a conviction of 
Elena’s innocence as had I, but I found 
that phrase “as an officer of the com- 
monwealth” ringing in my head with 
an ominous persistence. What time I 
might have given to compassionate 
thought of Wiggins as a hopeless lover 
was wholly taken up with brooding on 


her danger and her incomprehensible 
behavior, Owing, I suppose, to some 
influence of his, Elena was left at com- 
parative liberty, though after her ex. 
pedition to the Bronx, the detectives 
had little enough activity. She remained 
at home. 

The elevator boy whom I had seen 
with her I missed from his place, but 
the superintendent of the building told 
me he had left, owing to illness in his 
family. “His mother dying, I under- 
stand,” was his reply to a question of 
mine as casual as I could make it. The 
man looked sharply at me and then du- 
biously at my shadow, for, of course, 
I moved about my daily orbit duly at- 
tended. Apparently it was a toss-up 
between the dignity of his position and 
his natural curiosity as a man touching 
the fringe of tragedy. “He’s not alone, 
though,” he added. “None of us are.” 

“You mean 

With a twist of the head he indicated 
my follower and the two lounging fig- 
ures at the door. 

College graduate though I am, I un- 
derstood him then. Every one of us 
was emphatically lacking in privacy. 

The parent supplied our faint comic 
relief. He used to come every day to 
see Elena, and he would congratulate 
his diligent companion on the progress 
of his friendship with the detectives 
hanging about the premises. 

“Makes it pleasant for you,” he would 
growl, “ ‘the old familiar faces.’ ” 

He and Elena understood one an- 
other thoroughly and both of them were 
kind to me. But I could see that I was 
outside. We were all waiting for some- 
thing, but they seemed to know for 
what. I didn’t. 

I worried and muddled along, and 
what with executors and trust com- 
panies and numberless other duties, one 
would have thought I occasionally lost 
the sense of Damoclean strain under 
which I lived, but my nerves were 
screwed tighter and tighter every day, 
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gntil at last my soul howled within me, 
and I went back to Wiggins. I wanted 
to burst through the side of the build- 
ing and drag him out, but I was for- 
mally shunted into a small dusty office 
and was asked to wait. 

Wait! The very word rasped me. | 
walked about that dingy little hell in a 
very agony of impatience. Though just 
what Wiggins could do for me I hadn't 
the least idea. 

He came in quite suddenly and shut 
the door, keeping his hand on the knob. 
His face was deeply grave, but his eyes 
were not perturbed as I had seen them 
last. 

“You got my message?” 

I shook my head, 

“Oh! Well, I sent for you. You 
must have been on your way down.” 

“What—what is it?” 

“It’s all right,” he said, with a long 
breath in the middle of that short state- 
ment. “Weare all here now. I wanted 
you to come—to hear a—the statement.” 

“What statement?” 

He took me by the sleeve and turned 
me toward the door. 

“Come along,” he said gently. “It’s 
all right, and it will be all right. Every- 
thing. You've only got to listen.” He 
was leading me down the hallway, talk- 
ing as persuasively as if I were a hys- 
terical girl. Perhaps he saw in my face 
that | had come to the end of my tether. 
“Your father is here with Elena.” He 
spoke her name quite bravely. “You 
just go in and sit down with them.” 
There were people in the corridor, I 
suppose, but I saw nothing except a 
door he opened for me. “I’ve got to 
go around through my office,” he added, 
and gave me a little push into the room. 
The door closed behind me. 

It was an ordinary room, I dare say, 
but it seemed like heaven. Knowing 
no more than I had known when I came, 
I yet felt extraordinarily relieved of 
strain. It may be true that some such 
feeling comes with the passing of de- 
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lirious fever; I have heard it so de- 
scribed. 

I saw Elena first, naturally. She was 
sitting with the parent, one hand in his, 
and one in that of a young boy. She 
was very pale and had been crying, and 
she looked at me just a moment and 
lifted her chin to make me understand 
I was to join them. It was a quite un- 
necessary invitation, There were other 
people in the room, and a couple of 
stenographers at desks near that of the 
district attorney. I had no more than 
made my way near her when Wiggins 
came in by another door with a police- 
man and some other men, and sat down. 

Instinctively I dropped into a chair 
just back of Elena, and leaned forward 
to speak to her, when some one said 
“Silence.” At the same moment I saw 
that the little fellow beside her was the 
elevator boy. The parent turned to 
shake hands with me—I don’t think he 
was a bit more responsible than I—and 
altogether I don’t remember the early 
proceedings very clearly. They were 
probably very dull. 

When I began to get a dim compre- 
hension of what was going on about me, 
I saw the boy leave Elena’s side, and 
walk forward to the open space near 
Wiggins’ table. He had grown thin, 
like Elena. 

The district attorney sat sorting some 
papers during the “swearing in,” and 
then leaned back in his chair. 

“What is your name?” said Wiggins 
formally, and at the answer I think I 
gasped audibly. 

“William Joscelyn Ferris,” said the 
boy. 

I know there was a slight movement 
in the room, and that the stenographers 
had begun to take notes, but I could only 
stare at Elena, who sat still with a little 
smile of encouragement on her lips, 
looking at him. 

“Make your statement,” said Wiggins 
with a monumental calm. 

There was a long pause. 
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“IT don’t know how to begin,” said 
the boyish voice at last. 

The district attorney pushed his pa- 
pers away and sat forward, leaning on 
his desk, and looking at a pencil he 
rolled slowly between his fingers. 

“You were related to Mr, Ferris?’ 
he asked finally. 

“T am his son.” 

“Your mother had not seen Mr. Fer- 
ris for a long time?” 

“Not for a long time,” said William. 

“Had you?” 

“Yes, sir—that is——” 

Wiggins was silent. We were all si- 
lent. But the statement was on its way. 

“You see, we came to New York 
when I was a little boy, and my mother 
tried to see him, but he would not let 
her. She said he had been very kind 
to her, always.” A puzzled look crossed 
his face. “I don’t know why he would 
not see her, if he was kind to her. But 


I suppose he thought we were all right. 
We used to get a letter from him every 
month, but there was no writing in it, 


only a check.” 

The district attorney turned to a man 
near him. 

“You can corroborate the statement ?” 

The man rose and bowed and sat 
down again. William looked at him un- 
certainly. It was evident he had never 
seen the man before. This made a 
break in the narrative which Wiggins 
bridged by asking: ; 

“Did you know these letters came 
from Mr. Ferris?” 

“Well — the boy hesitated — “my 
mother said they came from my father.” 

“Do you mean that you were too lit- 
tle to know much about it?” 

“Yes, sir,” said William, gratefully. 

“You had seen Mr. Ferris?” 

“No, not then.” The boy took a 
breath and considered. “After I grew 
up”—he paused again as if wondering 
at the indefinite murmur in the room 
—‘“after I grew up,” he repeated, “my 
mother got sick.” He struggled a mo- 
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ment with an unmanly desire to cry. 
“Then I thought I would see him.” 

“Your mother had told you about him 
by that time?” 

“Yes, but I don’t remember just 
when. I thought he would want to 
know she was sick, and then after- 
war 2 

“Never mind about ‘afterward’ now,” 
put in Wiggins. “What did you do at 
that time?” 

“It wasn’t at all hard to find his of- 
fice, because it was in the telephone 
book, but there were a lot of people 
there and I could not see him.” 

“Did you say who you were?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Why not?” 

“T thought he wouldn’t like it.” 

“Why ?” 

“Well, I thought he must be angry 
with my mother because he never came 
to see us, and I thought it might make 
him angry, too, if I said my name was 
the same as his.” 

“I see. So it might,” said the dis- 
trict attorney quietly. “And then 
what ?” 

“Then I found out where he lived. 
That was much harder because it was 
not in the telephone book. But I waited 
near his office till I saw him and heard 
some one speak to him. It was that 
gentleman,” he said quite unexpectedly, 
and pointed at me. 

“You waited a long time?” 

“Yes, sir. It was something like 
weeks.” 

“You heard that gentleman call him 
Mr, Ferris?” 

William nodded. 

“It was the first time you had ever 
seen your father?” 

“To know it was him,” assented Wil- 
liam, ungrammatically, but with an- 
other nod. “I couldn’t do it that day, 
but I waited again and hooked on be- 
hind his auto when he went home.” 

“All this time your mother was sick?” 

“Most all the time,” said the boy. 
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“Go on.” 

“Then I got a job as an elevator boy 
in his house. I had been on the ele- 
yator in Maguire’s factory. I had to 
wait till they needed one.” 

“Did you do this because you thought 
you would have more chance asking to 
speak to him there than at his office?” 

“T thought I could speak to him in 
the elevator.” 

Wiggins sat waiting. I have omitted 
to mention the fact that the parent had 
put his arm around Elena, and she 
jeaned against him. She now turned 
to look at me, and I saw her eyes were 
brimming with tears. It was but a mo- 
ment’s glance, then she turned back as 
if in answer to an added pressure of 
my father’s arm, looked up in his face, 
and with a tremulous smile wiped her 
eyes. I knew she was thinking as we 
all were, and as Wiggins intended that 
we should, of the courageous persist- 
ence of this child. 

“And did you speak to him?” asked 
Wiggins at last. 

“Several times. He wouldn’t wait to 
talk to me.” 

“Now what was it you wanted so 
much to say to him?” 

“Well,” began William, “my mother 
had cried one night and said she wished 
she were married to my father. 

“IT wanted him to marry my mother,” 
he went on. Again came the move- 
inent and murmur in the room, but no- 
body paid any attention to it, least of all 
the district attorney, who sat turning 
his pencil over and over in his fingers. 

“Tell me about that,” he said pres- 
ently. “You were grown-up enough to 
think he should?” 

“I knew it; yes, sir. 1 wanted time 
to explain that she was very sick and 
itmade her very unhappy to think 4 

“To think,” said Wiggins, when it 
was evident the boy could not say the 
words, “that she might die and not be 
married to him?” 

William nodded. 
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“You wanted time, you said.” 

“Because I wanted to tell him we 
wanted nothing ‘more from him, That 
we—that I—would never tell any one, 
It was only to make her happy. I had 
a good deal to promise him, but there 
were almost always people about and 
1 wanted to explain that we didn’t want 
to live with him, or anything like that. 
I never got the chance.” 

“This also went on quite a long 
time?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you were afraid your mother 
was getting more sick?” 

“Every day. Every day I used to 
wonder 

“Whether she was still waiting, or 
past your help?” 

Another nod. 

“And he would not give you a chance 
to explain, Then did you tell any one 
else?” 

“I didn’t mean to,” said William, 
“That was part of it.” 

“You mean that was part of what 
you wanted to promise him, that you 
wouldn’t tell any one else?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“But one day 
trict attorney, gently, 

“One day”’—the boy made a move- 
ment with his hands very expressive of 
a sudden surrender—“I told Miss 
Elena.” 

William looked at her with adoration 
in his eyes. But Wiggins did not look 
up. 

“She was very kind to you?” 

“Oh!” The boy’s hands clenched. 
Then he said quietly, “Yes, sir, She 
went to see my mother, too. Often. 
And she tried to get Mr. Ferris to see 
me.” 

J remembered those days, when Elena 
had gone about white-faced and stern- 
lipped, when I, poor jealous fool, had 
had my head full of Richard Powell. 
J could scarcely remember the creature’s 
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“Did she tell him what you wanted 
to say?” 

“I think so. But that didn’t seem to 
make any difference.” 

“Do you mean that you felt you 
should see him just the same?” 

“Ves,” 

“How old are you?” asked Wiggins 
suddenly. 

“Thirteen,” said William. 

There was another murmur in the 
room, and this time Wiggins did raise 
his head. 

“Now tell me exactly what you did,” 
he said in a matter-of-fact voice. 

“T bought a revolver,” said the boy, 
and his face went scarlet. 

“What good did you think it would do 
to shoot Mr. Ferris?” 

William turned his reddened face to 
his questioner. 

“It wasn’t to shoot him with,” he 
said, with difficulty. “I know now it 
was a very foolish thing. But I 
couldn’t wait any longer. It had been 
a long time, and my mother was much 
worse.” 

“One moment. You had a doctor?” 

“Oh, yes, sir.” 

“Did he tell you your mother was 
worse ?” 

“Yes. The day I got the revolver.” 

The district attorney gave a sudden 
sharp look at a man sitting near him, 
who rose. 

“T am Dr. Cromwell,” he said simply. 
“T told the boy his mother was dying.” 
He sat down again. 

“He did, sir. I think I knew it my- 
self, somehow, because I made him tell 

“Go on,” said Wiggins. “If you were 
not going to shoot Mr. Ferris, why did 
you buy a pistol ?” 

William flushed again. 

“T wanted some way to keep him 
where I could talk to him. It was a 
crazy thing to do, but I couldn’t think 
of any other way. I didn’t seem to have 
a chance without it.” 


“But why did you load it?” 

“I knew I couldn’t fool him,” said the 
boy slowly. “He wasn’t the kind of 
a man you could fool.” 

“And then?” 

“I went to the door of the apartment 
and Miss—Miss Elena,” said William, 
swallowing hard, “let me in. She knew 
I was coming, but she did not know 
about the revolver.” He looked at the 
district attorney, and said it again, 
“She did not know about the revolver,” 

Wiggins nodded. The boy went on, 

“I went to the door of his library, 
and opened it. And we were all alone, 
I put the pistol up and spoke to him. 
I thought he might get up any minute 
and take it away from me, and, of 
course, I couldn’t have done anything 
to stop him if he had. But he was all 
sort of scrunched down in his chair and 
he listened to me. I think—I don't 
know—I think he would have gone with 
me when I had told him all I wanted to 
say.” 

“Then why did you shoot him?” 

“I didn’t,” said William, wide-eyed. 
“It was all of a sudden. That big dog 
of his came in behind me and sort of 
jumped at me. His nose knocked into 
my elbow, and the thing went off.” 

Nobody in the room stirred except 
the busy stenographers. 

“What happened then ?” 

“Then—then Miss Elena came run- 
ning to me and-took the revolver out 
of my hand. She told me to hurry and 
run the elevator downstairs, and not 'to 
say anything. Not anything. She 
went over to Mr. Ferris and touched 
him, and lifted the telephone from his 
desk with her other hand. She said to 
me again, ‘Hurry, hurry!’ and I did 
just as she told me.” 

“Did you know Mr. Ferris was 
dead ?” 

“T didn’t know I had even hit him. 
The dog knocked my arm so. After- 
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ward 1 wanted to tell, but she wouldn’t 
let me.” 

“Why 

“She said to wait, as long as my 
mother was alive. She told me to stay 
with my mother and not tell her either. 
She said she would let me tell you 
when——” 

“When your mother could not be 
hurt by it?” 

William put his hands hard into his 
pockets. 

“Yes, sir,” he answered, quivering. 

“And so you knew nothing about 
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I have no cause to serve but hers, 

No rights else to defend. 
I'll sing her praise till all the world 
Shall listen and attend. 


The blind, whose eyes are holden, 

The pious ones and sad, 
All those whose lives are barren, gray, 
Lovely I’ll make, and glad. 


Oh, Beauty’s way and my way 

Are one way and the same. 
We pitch our tent posts side by side 
And fan the same hearth flame. 


Who loveth Beauty loveth Good; 

The two are twain; yes, truly! 
For only ugly things are wrong, 
Unhappy, and unruly. 


I hold a brief for Beauty, 
Her barrister I be, 
Her worshiper and servitor, 
As all the world may see! 
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Miss Elena’s trying to give you time 
by letting people think she did it?” 

William tried to reply, failed lament- 
ably, and shook his head. Elena sud- 
denly got up and went to him, and the 
little fellow turned into her arms, cry- 
ing uncontrollably. I don’t remember 
crossing the room, but there I was with 
my arms about them both, and the par- 
ent standing beside us, and Wiggins’ 
voice blundering away through a lot 
of legal phrases to which nobody, ex- 
cept perhaps the stenographers, was 
paying the slightest attention. 


I HOLD A BRIEF FOR BEAUTY! 


] HOLD a brief for Beauty, 
Her barrister I be, 

Her worshiper and servitor, 

As all the world may see! 
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The Arrant Rover 


THE STORY SO FAR 


RCHIE LAVEROCK is by profession an arrant rover. Temporarily he is con- 

nected with a London motor firm. Tooling along the Surrey lanes one after- 
noon, he comes upon a beautiful young woman who is being brutally treated by 
her husband. Laverock rescues her gallantly, carries her home in his car, and 
discovers that she is Lucy Joy, winner of the ‘Daily Periscope beauty contest, and 
was merely acting for the cinema. He meets her family—mummie, auntie, and 
Frankie, the young midshipman brother. He meets also several of Lucy's ven- 
erable admirers. Prominent among them is the admiral. Several days later he 
runs across the admiral on his way to the Joy household with an invitation to 
his birthday party in town. Archie takes a short cut across country, reaches the - 
Joy family rst, and they promise to celebrate his birthday at his camp. The 
admiral, coming in second, retaliates by leaving an important sealed note for Miss 
Lucy Joy. She confesses hopefully to Laverock that the note contains an offer 
of marriage, but permits Laverock to see that she cares only for him. The arrant 
rover, reverting to type, loses all interest in the “beauty girl,” and welcomes orders 
from the firm which send him down to Rhés, a country place in Wales. Its 
owner, Mr. Rice-Mathews, has been a semi-invalid for thirty years. He has just 
declared his independence of “cotton wool and medicine bottles,” and has ordered 
the latest model motor car, which Archie is to teach him to drive. With Mr. 
Rice-Mathews lives his granddaughter, Mauve, a girl with a colorless, detached 
personality. Soon after his arrival she comes to Archie’s motor caravan, fitted 
up like a three-in-one apartment, and parked near Rhos, and invites him to dinner. 
After dinner, she plays Beethoven, Archie’s choice, in a fashion which revives his 
dormant interest, and once more he is tempted to a contemplation of matrimony, 
constructed round such a girl. For more than three weeks Archie spends fifteen 
out of twenty-four golden hours with Mauve Rice-Mathews among her bees and 
white rabbits. He punctuates this time with brief intervals of teaching Mr. Rice- 
Mathews to drive the car, and saving him when he ventures out in it alone. Archie 
penetrates the heart of the granddaughter, eventually, through the medium of her 
gratitude. In a confidential outburst she reveals the story of her life: the faithless 
fiancé, Basil, now dead, but still mourned, and the devoted lover, Lionel, who 
although in Persia for the government, docs not forget to send her Oriental rose 
sprinklers and similar gifts, accurately, on each birthday. This revelation comes 
when Mauve is taking tea with Archie’ at the Navarac, his portable abiding place. 
She ceases to be the remote mistress of Rhdés, and at ‘the conclusion of her story 
Archie discovers her in his arms, receiving graciously his sympathy and consolation. 
After she has gone home to dinner, Archie realizes what he may have let himself 
in for. It brings mutual relief when a wire from Archie’s firm recalls him to 
London next morning; for Mauve Rice-Mathews has realized that her attachment 
for the faithless fiancé, Basil, is gone, and that Lionel, the lover in Persia has 
supplanted him; and Archie, arrant rover, has again reverted to type, and reacts 
against a life among rock gardens and setting hens. Upon his return to London, 
the young motor expert finds himself released by the firm, and then soon, w ith an 
old army pal, Stick-It and a launch, the Dulcie, he is at the Breton seaside. 

Here he pleasantly rescues from drowning Genevieve Wilmot, and through her 
meets a very cosmopolitan poms rey of which she is a member. He and Stick-It 
call frequently at “Ker Babel” “Mon Repos,” their villa, Archie moved only by 
his esthetic appreciation of ilies as a whole and his desire that Stick-It may enjoy 
himself. But Laverock’s interest becomes less impersonal as he sees more of 
Genevieve Wilmot, the fascinating American widow, and her small son, Marcus, 
with whom he has a delightful time building sand castles. Archie reveals to 
“Jennie” that he w ishes the housing problem were as simple as building sand castles, 
and intimates that he is in love with her, This brings out the mutual stories of 
their lives and the fact that Jennie is about to betake he rself to Concarneau. She 
challenges him to prove his interest by following her there and leaves him con- 
templating the groups of golfing English, promenading French, and subconsciously 
noting the blond Swedish girl, Selma, member of the house party, striding along 
on the sands as he wonders how he can raise the money, 
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The Arrant Rover 


By Berta Ruck 


Author of “His Official Fiancée,” “The Girls at His Billet,” 
“Sweet Stranger,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


O arrant a gambler in life as Archie 
Laverock need care little for other 
games of chance. 

He, anyhow, had not bothered to set 
foot in the casino of the Boulevard 
President Wilson, which, outside, re- 
sembles a giant’s bridecake and, inside, 
is Waring and Gillow translated into 
French. Stick-It had never been near 
the place. 

But a couple of evenings after the 
morning of sand castles found Archie 
one of the cosmopolitan mob which 
pressed or circled mothlike about the 
lights and the green tables. 

“Ill play ten francs; then I'll go. 
If I win anything—which isn’t like me 
—well and good. If I don’t, well and 
bad. It’s only ten francs,” Archie told 
himself sanely. 

He drew them from his pocketbook. 
Ten of those pathetically frayed and 
dirty franc notes which, that season, 
made up so much of the currency of a 
struggling nation. 

As he threw down the first of them 


over the shoulder of a woman in jade 
green, he thought: 

“How’s this for my fare to Concar- 
neau?” 

The turn of the game swept it from 
him as a leaf is swept away by the 
swollen brook. 

“As usual,” thought he with a laugh. 
“Ass that I am.” 

He drew back, stood aside. 

His franc note against the bank was 
against no more odds than he himself, 
Archie Laverock, his strivings, his ad- 
ventures, his ambitions, his loves, his 
hopes, against a world which rolled on. 
Rolled? For the last six years it had 
seemed not so much to roll as to hurl 
itself from bowlder to bowlder down 
the cosmic precipice. 

He glanced at the polyglot crowd; 
faces alive, eyes bright, mouths greedy 
—for what? The whole place~ was 
stuffy, overheated; overscented. He’d 
a good mind to get back to the clean 
night and old Stick-It and the Dulcie 
before he even risked the remaining 
nine francs. He turned, instinctively in 
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search of fresh air, toward the long 
windows of the noisy, crowded, scented 
salle. Those windows opened on to the 
terrace overlooking the bay and the 
gleaming arrows of radiance shot from 
the lights at sea. As if drawn by some- 
thing, Archie made his way through the 
mob toward the windows; then he found 
what it was that must have drawn him. 

They were the eyes, fastened upon 
him, of some one who had been stand- 
ing outside on the terrace and gazing 
into the lighted room. 

She moved toward him. It was 
Selma, the Swedish girl. With her long 
easy stride she came up to him before 
he could pass the lintel. 

“Good evening,” said Archie. 

Gravely she returned his greeting in 
French. All those girls at “Ker Babel” 
spoke French—variegated—in addition 
to their own tongue, whatever that 
might be. This Scandinavian goddess, 
he knew, understood English also. So, 
in that language, Archie asked if she 
were playing. 

She replied in French. 


“No, monsieur; I was taking coffee 


on the terrace. 
a message.” 

Fluent enough, Selma’s French, but 
of unfamiliar accent. The r she 
achieved as no English speaker does, 
but she said che for je, young Lave- 
rock noticed. Other things he found 
himself suddenly and swiftly noticing 
about this girl who towered above the 
bearded Frenchmen, the gaudy restau- 
rant hats of the other women in the 
crowd. 

“By Jove, she’s looking extraordinar- 
ily handsome to-night. That frock, I 
suppose. White and lots of yellow and 
those amber beads—clever! She’s on to 
it that a fair girl ought to match her 
hair with golds and yellows and things 
not for the brunette. She is too tall, 
though. Huge! Must be quite six 
feet. But it’s a wonderful figure. What 
a sweetheart for some man.” 


I came in to bring you 
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All this in a flash’ through the rover’s 
mind, the while he returned aloud, “4 
message?” He thought that certainly 
this must be from Genevieve Wilmot. 
But Selma announced : 

“Mamma says it would save her from 
writing a note to you, Mr. Laverock, if 
you would tell me if you will lunch at 
‘Mon Repos’ to-morrow. Will you?” 

“T shall love to.” 

“At a quarter past twelve?” 

“Right,” he said. Then, “Are you 
alone?” 

“No. Oh, no! I am with mamma 
and Dorothy,” the Swedish girl an- 
swered, with a little turn of her head 
toward the long windows. But she 
stood as if held from returning to her 
party. Archie made no movement. 
For another moment they made a still, 
wordless group in that restless throng, 
that babble of voices cut by the crou- 
pier’s mechanical “‘faifes votre jeu.” 

Then Selma in her correct French: 

“Have you been lucky, Monsieur 
Laverock ?” 

“Who, 1?” He laughed. “At cards? 
I have never won a sou in my life.” 

“No? You are so unfortunate?” 

“Infernally !” 

Without looking at him, her darkly 
blue eyes widened as though she had 
just thought of something. Sweetly 
and gravely she spoke. 

“Will you let me bring you fortune?” 

“Can you?” he laughed. “You'd have 
your work cut out Miss Selma! What's 
your idea; a system, a mascot?” 

“This.” She lifted her hands to her 
nape. She unfastened the clasp of her 
amber string. 

Those honey-colored oval beads, all 
warmed and scented from that milk- 
white, milk-warm, sculptured throat of 
hers, she put into Archie’s hand. 

“Borrow these, monsieur, of me,” she 
suggested evenly. ‘From me—from @ 
woman. Enfin, they will be fortunate 
to you. Hold them!” 

“May I? May I really? Right.” 
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Archie took up his side of the bilingual 
gonversation. “Awfully sweet of you. 
Thanks, so much. I'll try this.” His 
fingers, clasping the coil of warmed am- 
ber as though it were another hand 
that he did not yet wish to let go, slid 
into his coat pocket. “I hold them 
while I play?” 

“No. I shall play for you,” she told 
him. “Now, give me your money.” 

“This is all I’ve got.” Ruefully he 
pulled out and handed to her the small 
tattered sheaf. “Nine francs! I say, 
they’re horribly dirty for you to touch. 
D’you mind?” 

She gathered them together. 

“It will be enough,” she said. “Nine 
isa good number.” 

“Is it? Well, I’ll watch what this 
does for me! Come along then.” 

Gently he took her by the upper arm 
to steer her through the press of peo- 
ple, meeting them as they went on to 
the dancing, overtaking them on the 
way to the gaming table and revolving 
wheel. People glanced up at them, 
probably taking the effective pair for 
a brother escorting his handsome sister. 
His was a brother’s gesture. But those 
who mistook him for a brother had not 
sen her face. She kept it averted as 
though she hated the sight of the young 
man, lithe and lightly moving as some 
cat beast, with fauve eyes and small 
head—golden as her own—held joy- 
ously high. Her face was still tense; 
her generously molded lips were pressed 
tightly together ; her eyes were fixed in- 
tently ahead. It was a face holding 
back the quivering radiance which filled 
the heart of her because she was where 
she was. 

Close against his shoulder he felt the 
warm softness of her arm as she put 
down the first of the franc notes. He 
did not even watch what became of that. 
He was watching the girl who played 
his stake. 

She was beautiful. 
very beautiful. 


She was even 
In a way so un-Eng- 
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lish, in another way almost English in 
type, deriving from races that left their 
mark upon our islands centuries ago. 

There! She was gathering up some 
coins. She did not look at him. She 
put down another note. Archie, who 
ten minutes ago had been keen to get 
back to the Dulcie and his dreams of 
Genevieve Wilmot, found himself as 
keen to stay yet awhile near Genevieve’s 
friend. 

Confusing world in which one was 
led definitely to believe that being keen 
on a woman precluded any possibility 
of being stirred by another at the same 
time. That was not so, Archie found. 
Already in his career he had found that 
it was not so. One girl seemed to 
“show” to you another. Was this con- 
trast? Was it because of getting one’s 
sensibilities quickened generally, so that 
one felt drawn not only to dark loveli- 
ness but to golden beauty? Heavens! 
The whole thing was such a blur. 

So was the place. The salle had be- 
come to him just one colored blur. Only 
she stood out as she leaned forward 
over the green table. Vividly clear, 
radiantly white and gold, this Northern 
girl. 

“Where did I hear that the Scandi- 
navian woman is a volcano under 
snow ?” Archie thought. 

“Faites votre jeu!” intoned the crou- 
pier. Selma was gathering up notes 
now. Winning? Actually? 

“What a wicked waste that I can’t 
kiss her,” Archie thought. “But dash 
it! Considering that all I want to win 
any money for is just to chase off to 
Basse Bretagne after another girl, where 
on earth are we?” 

At last the girl drew back, turning 
again to Archie. 

“Tt’s enough,” she said, always in 
French. “We stop now. Nine is a 
good number. You have won nine thou- 
sand francs, Monsieur Laverock.” 

Archie Laverock stared. Not since 
the war had he seen so much money 
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all together as he now saw held out to 
him—a crackling sheaf in the hands of 
the girl who had brought him luck. 

“Nine—thousand—francs?” he ech- 
oed. “A hundred and eighty pounds?” 

“Yes. And, if you please, will you 
give me my necklace, because I ought 
now to go back to the others?” 

He took the money from her; re- 
turned the beads. He saw her snap 
them about her throat, saw her smile 
away his thanks. 

“Do not come back to the terrace 
with me,” she said, and he realized that 
she meant it. “Good night.” 

“A demain,” he got out, just as she 
moved quickly back toward the casino 
windows. 

Well, he would see her to-morrow. 
Wasn’t he going up to lunch at “Mon 
Repos?” He would see Jennie, too. 
Be able to tell her, Jennie, that they 
would presently meet again in Concar- 
neau. He had his fare all right now, at 
all events. Nine thousand francs. Nine 
thousand! Think of it! Nearly two 
hundred pounds to play about with, 
thought the rover in a jazz of exulta- 
tion. Ha! 

That lovely golden girl! Such a 
calm voice, but she didn’t look as if she 
would always be so inflexibly calm. She 
little knew the luck that she had meant 
to him. Blue Concarneau, with Jennie 
and the little boy! How he looked for- 
ward to a quarter past twelve, to-mor- 
row! 

Yes, but why? Only because of the 
dark-curled American to whom he had 
practically declared allegiance? Was 
there no eagerness toward the golden 
Northerner? With which, which, did 
he most want to have lunch? 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Surprises were in store for young 
Laverock when, at the hour of dé- 
jeuner, next day, he presented himself 
at that overfilled flower vase of a villa. 


Ainslee’s 


For once no babble of voices and 
laughter resounded from balcony or 
lawn. There was not the gleam of a 
single tennis tricot amid the bunting, 
From the lawn where that imitation 
fox terrier was amicably posed beside 
those imitation hares, there appeared 
the gray-shocked Beethoven head and 
the processional draperies of the mamma 
in charge—alone. 

She held a hand out of her flowing, 
angel sleeve. 

“How do you do, Mr. Laverock?”’ 
she greeted him in faultless English. “] 
am so glad to see you; it will be kind 
of you to cheer my solitude. You know 
all my young people had arranged to go 
off on one of their expeditions; con- 
sequently I shall have you all to my- 
self.” 

“But how delightful for me,” mur- 
mured Archie Laverock, polite though 
dismayed. 

No Jennie, then, after all his plans 
of what he was to tell her? No Selma? 
No none of them, not one of the girls 
at all? Lunch a deux with madame her- 
self? With mamma, who had been a 
tower of silence ever since the first day 
that he and Stick-It had called at the 
villa? Social intercourse between 
mamma and the two young Englishmen 
had stopped at polite gestures on their 
part and, on hers, a stately acquiescence. 
Archie had harbored the conviction that 
she spoke scarcely a word of any lan- 
guage except her native Danish. 

But now here she was, talking Eng- 
lish not only quite as well as Archie 
himself, but with considerably more flu- 
ency. 

“Will you come in? I have had the 
luncheon table set so close to the win- 
dow that we are practically out of doors 
and under the trees,” she said. She 
led the way into the polished, many-ta- 
bled salle ad manger now so oddly empty, 
and echoing only to the feet of the little 
French maid who served the oddest of 
all the many lunches of which Archie 
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The Arrant Rover 


Taverock had ever partaken with a 
feminine vis-a-vis. 

It was well served, exquisitely 
cooked; a meal of salads and omelets 
and unfamiliar fish dishes which the 
young man appreciated. But at once 
the certainty came to him: 

“She’s asked me up here on purpose 
to talk to me alone about something; 
now what is it?” 

She began with the opening of any 
woman used to the conversation of 


men. 

“Tell me about yourself, Mr. Lave- 
rock!” However she did not leave the 
hiatus of embarrassment which too 
often follows. She went on with quick, 
intelligent questions as to what had been 
his service during the war, and where 
his home was. No actual home? Well, 
that was nowadays not looked upon as 
quite the tragedy that it had been. 

Laverock, over his admirable sole, 
suggested that a fellow did feel the need 
of some sort of base, sometimes, even 
nowadays. 

“You’ve no mother, then,” the Dane 
lady said sympathetically. “Sisters?” 

He shook his head. No, he sighed, 
beginning to feel more at ease and in 
form. Sisters! He’d always thought 
that must be such a wonderful compan- 
ionship. It was actually the only way 
in which a man gets the point of view 
and the stimulus and the comradeship 
of the other sex without any bother of 
complications and things creeping in! 

“I wonder if you’d care two sous 
about that comradeship, young English- 
man,” remarked mamma with some dry- 
ness, and instantly switched off on to 
the subject of nationality. She began, 
without troubling Archie for his opin- 
ion, to talk types. 

“I ought to have a little cut-and-dried 
theory, if any one could of qualities in 
tationality,” she declared. “Always in 
my pensions I have had to study these 
children of all nations. The French 
girl. The cleverest, in a way. With 
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her racial logic she has the reputation 
for seeing everything. But she only 
sees facts. She thinks facts are every- 
thing. They are not, as you know. 
Some more cider to monsieur, Simone.” 

Archie drank cider, listened quite 
amusedly, but was it to discuss these 
abstractions that he had been invited by 
this extraordinary hostess who looked 
like Rodin’s statue of Balzac, say, and 
who talked like a book? 

She went on. 

“Then, the American women——’ 

Archie looked up. 

“Sometimes I wonder,” mamma said, 
“if the American, beautiful and intelli- 
gent and soignée as she is, is merely a 
gesture ?” 

“What,” demanded Archie quickly, 
“can you mean by a woman being a 
gesture?” 

“Ah, one cannot really generalize. 
When one says ‘American,’ one has to 
think, first, is it Latin American, or 
Teutonic American, or South Ameri- 
can-America, or Anglo-Saxon-stock 
American ?” 

“Surely lots of American women,” 
said the young man with his mind now 
full of one, “lots of American women 
one meets might be Englishwomen 
rather extra-well turned out?” 

“With a difference,” took up mamma. 
“Now the Englishwoman at her best is 
wonderful. Gay spirits when there is 
most need and least cause for gayety! 
Dogged principles! As for work, I 
knew your English war nurses. Any 
woman can work when organized and 
armed with the proper tools, but the 
Englishwoman is the spur-of-the-mo- 
ment miracle worker! Flung on her 
resources, she shone. Only in one way 
does she not shine.” 

Archie—still thinking, “But what 
does this person really want to talk 
about ?”— inquired: 

“What way ?” 

“The woman is a fool who expects, 
in an Englishwoman, a loyal friend,” 
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averred this Danish critic. “There are 
exceptions. The Englishwoman of the 
rule, Mr. Laverock, has no generosity 
for her own sex. She belittles her in- 
timates. Now, the Celtic-British have 
hearts warm for both sexes, emotional, 
beauty-loving, like the little Gwen who 
stays with me. But your English- 
woman will let down the woman who is 
her friend for the man whom she has 
just met.” 

“Oh, come! I say, madame!” 

“The American woman is not so. 
Possibly that is because she does not 
sufficiently like men. The coffee, Si- 
mone, and bring also those liqueur 
glasses with the green stems, and the 
Karsavina, and the sandalwood box 
with cigarettes,” added the Danish lady 
to the maid, in French as perfect as her 
English. “Afterward you may go—if 
the heart tells you so—until it is time 
to assist with the evening meal for those 
ladies. Now, Mr. Laverock, how will 
you have yours; black?” 

Then, when the- maid had gone, it 
came. It came, that for which the 
lunch and the generalities about women 
had been a prelude. 

Archie’s hostess, handing to him his 
cup of matchless coffee, dark and 
scented as a clove carnation, said: 

“I invited you to-day because I 
wanted to ask you a favor.” 

“Oh, yes? Anything that I can do,” 
began the young man, “of course id 

The granite-gray eyes turned upon 
him a glance friendly enough. Gently, 
she spoke. 

“I want you to go away, at once.” 

“To—to go——” 

But even as the concerned Archie 
arose from his chair, she smiled; she 
made a gesture of capable hands and 
flowing sleeves. 

“Oh, sit down. I do not mean to go 
at this moment, Mr. Laverock. Not be- 
fore you have even tasted my coffee. 
Please! You will remain at least until 
you hear why”—she paused and smiled 
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again at him—‘“why a tiresome OM 
woman wishes to banish you, as a yige 
itor, from ‘Mon Repos.’ ” 

“Good heavens! What does she im- 
agine?” Archie thought. 

Hurriedly, incredulously, he put in: 

“You mean, you don’t want me to 
come again?” 

“Not again, Mr. Laverock.” 

“Oh!” he said, still aghast. 
again, “Oh! I—er as 

His thoughts raced. He’d done the 
wrong thing, somehow. But what? 
Only by mistake, at all events. What- 
ever it was! Surely this was rather 
unexpected. A bit drastic. He, Lave- 
rock, to be asked not to call again at 
a house! He stiffened. 

“Of course,” he said, “I shall not 
dream of coming. But, may I ask how 
have I been so unlucky as to displease 
you?” 

She smiled quite broadly. This an- 
noyed the young man. He froze into 
added stiffness. 

“Whatever I may have done, it has 
been quite unintentional on my part, 
I assure you.” 

“T think that,” she said. 
mains.” 

“What remains, please ?” 

“The fact.” 

“Which fact?” 

“That you, Mr. Laverock, are too dis- 
turbing for this house full of girls.” 

He opened his lips to echo blankly, 
“Disturbing?” But he felt he could not 
go on like this. Parrotlike repetitions 
of everything a woman said. Still, what 
else was there? This was so grotesque, 
so utterly mad. He stared. 

“Shortly all my girls would be quite 
unhappy on account of you,” she said. 

“Of me?” exclaimed young Laverock 
in unfeigned anger. “I assure you, you 
are absolutely mistaken!” 

“I do not make those mistakes.” 

“Please let me say that you have 
made one now. I assure you, you are 
quite, quite, quite wrong.” 


Then 
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The Arrant Rover 


"The assurances of my own age and 
experience have more weight,” said 
mamma quickly. “I am right.” 

They looked at each other across the 
table: the young man, angrily flushed 
gynder his blond tan, alert, with indig- 
nation expressed in the set of his shoul- 
ders, the fling-back of his head, the 
movement of his fingers which clutched, 
without knowing, his coffee cup, and 
the aging woman, watchful and com- 


sed. 

She broke the moment’s silence. 

“It is not anything irrevocable, you 
know! No tragedy has happened, yet. 
Only very soon, a pleasant summer holi- 
day, so stimulated by this acquaintance 
with you, would be spoiled. By you. 
By you! Already 

She met the angry inquiry of his 
stare. 

“Must you have it? Already one girl 
ceases to reply to the daily letters of 
her fiancé. Already others make no en- 

gement for the day without first see- 
ing you. Already they change their 
time for swimming. It is not because 
of the tide. Already two of them are 
not the friends together that they were. 
Already, Mr. Laverock”—here the wise 
face clouded a littlek—‘another of them, 
poor child, is so far infatuated. , 

“No, no!” cried Archie, and set down 
his cup. Oddly, he seemed to sense 
the feel of a bead necklace, smooth, 
warm, within his empty palm. “There’s 
nothing of the kind, believe me!” 

“So infatuated that she may presently 
take her courage in both hands and pro- 
pose to you. Marriage at least.” 

More miserably uncomfortable than 
he had ever yet been made to feel, the 
appalled Laverock remonstrated. 

“Oh, please don’t! I can’t—I can’t 
believe that you aren’t—aren’t ragging 
me, madame.” 

Madame sipped coffee, unmoved by 
this quite sincere outburst. She filled 
for him his “breen-stemmed liqueur 
glass. Then she said: 

9 


“You will not tell me that this has 
never yet happened to you in all your 
life.” 

“Good heavens! Never,” curtly re- 
plied the arrant rover. 

His hostess returned, with odd ap- 
proval: 

“I might have known that you would 
say so.” For she recognized the true 
rover type, from whom so little is heard 
about previous rovings, unlike the fail- 
ure in love who takes it out in talk. 

“Wherever you go, there happen 
these episodes,” she said. There was a 
mutter of denial from Archie. 

“T cannot have these episodes here,” 
decreed this mother in charge of a cos- 
mopolitan pension. “Without any ill 
will, with all my sympathy and _ best 
wishes, I tell you so. You, I know, 
mean no harm. You sun yourself in 
bright eyes. I believe that personally 
you have no special choice here. But 
they You must go. Go, while 
you are still the dream, the foretaste ot 
how they are meant to be happy. It 
would be kind if you left Dinard.” 

Archie had glanced up quickly as she 
uttered the words “no special choice.” 
Why should she have thought that of 
him? Was he such a waverer? Had he 
no choice? But of course he had. 
There closed down upon him that mood 
in which he had been wrapped during 
that morning of sand castles with Jen- 
nie and her little chap. Of course she 
was his “choice.” 

He cleared his throat, met squarely 
the eyes of the Dane lady, and said: 

“Naturally, if you say you wish it, I 
shall leave Dinard at once. My friend’s 
people come over next week. But I 
shall go to-morrow, madame. As a mat- 
ter of fact I was going. I was moving 
down the coast.” 

“Shall you be going near Concar- 
neau?” she said quickly. 

“Perhaps! No. Why do I say ‘per- 
haps?’ I know that as it happens I 
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shall be going to Concarneau,” replied 
Archie, a trifle startled. 

He thought again, fleetingly, of those 
nine thousand francs which had been 
won for him last night. 

“Ah! Then you have a preference. 
I might have spared you what I said, 
I thought you came here to look, to 
make yourself liked, to take nothing 
very seriously.” 

“You don’t give me a particularly 
pleasant character,” remarked Archie 
Laverock, not without bitterness. 

His hostess finished her coffee before 
she looked at him again; she pushed 
aside the little Britanny ware ash tray. 

“Forgive me, if I have bored you,” 
said she simply and sweetly. “I am too 
old to have hurt the feelings of any 
young man.” 

Archie looked back into the gray eyes 
under the snowed-upon hair. The sud- 
den thought came to him that it was 
hard luck that any woman must grow 
old and gray. His own mother had 
gone over at twenty-eight. Touched, 
he found himself unbending. He rose, 
in a tentative manner, spoke in an al- 
tered tone. 

“Good heavens! J haven’t been 
‘bored.’ But I shall be hurt if you 
don’t feel that—that it’s as friends that 
you say good-by to me?” 

She took his offered hand in a cor- 
dially matter-of-fact clasp. Whim- 
sically, she responded. 

“In the altered circumstances, why 
good-by just yet? Why not return to 
dine here, Mr. Laverock, with the oth- 
ers?” 

“Might I?” eagerly. “You would not 
mind ?” 

She let go his hand, gathered together 
her draperies, made a gesture which 
seemed to put aside further responsi- 
bility. 

“Come back,” said she, “and spend 
the evening with the choice, if you’d 
like that ?” 
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“There is something I should like 
better.” 

“What is that, Mr. Laverock?” 

“Until the others come back, let me 
stay with you,” he begged. “Make some 
of your beautiful music, just for me, 
Play to me. Will you, please?” 

“Ah,” she exclaimed, looking up at 
him. “Poor girls! Poor children! 
How I can see it! Very well. I will 
make music for you, moi.” 

She swept before him through the 
folding doors to the dim, polished, con- 
tinental salon. She pointed to a chair, 
sat down herself before the great piano 
which, like a pool of bog water, re 
flected her ivory robes, her eccentric, 
noble head. 

“What do you care for? Can you 
endure classical music? Yes? Bee- 
thoven ?” 

“No, not Beethoven, if you don’t 
mind,”’ said Archie with a swift discon- 
certing memory of the “Moonlight So- 
nata” and Mauve. “Anything else I'd 
love.” 

Anything else that came into her head 
she played to him. She played to him, 
wondrously, until the others returned. 

With their return, there fell upon 
young Laverock, quite curiously and 
unexpectedly, a mood which was not 
usual to him. It may have been that 
the Dane lady’s music still surged and 
swung in his blood. It may have been 
that the July evening breathed in 
through the open windows some pagan 
spell. It may have been that he felt 
a touch of that bravado which stimu- 
lates a man on the eve of his wedding, 
when, among his pals, he carouses for 
the last time as a free bachelor. 

With the first sight of Genevieve’s 
piquant face in the doorway he had told 
himself : 

“Yes. There’s my girl. No fooling 
about, after this. No thinking of any 
other girl after to-night.” 

Then it was that he began to spend 
the evening in good earnest by flirting 
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with a dozen girls at once, flirting deli- 
cately, unmistakably, and deliberately. 

At table, the longest table, bright 
with colored French napery and Brit- 
tany ware and cut roses and hand- 
painted candle shades, showing purple- 
and-crimson fruits on a ground of glow- 
ing orange, the rover sat between Gene- 
vieve Wilmot and the schoolgirl, Gwen. 
He was opposite Selma, stately as a lily 
of the garden in her gold and white. 
To each of these three did the arrant 
rover convey the impression that he 
had eyes for none but her. To the 
others, too, he conveyed it. He lifted 
his glass, said gently, “Happy days!” 
and each girl there took it personally 
to herself ; she could not help that. The 
Archie type need not move a finger 
nor stir a foot, nor even utter a word 
that, written down, would have con- 
veyed more than friendly politeness. 
Yet—yet—unintermittently he was en- 
haloed by an aura of male coquetry 
more deadly than anything that can be 
achieved by the female of the species, 
more insidious, chiefly because it is so 
rare. 

“How right I was; how right!” 
thought mamma from the head of the 
table, glancing from the entranced girl 
faces around to the figure of the guest. 

And Simone, the maid—who, being 
French, “saw facts”—said within her- 
self as she handed an ambrosial purée 
of prawns to the Englishman: 

“Ah, oui, Monsieur le Paon! Faites 
la rone! Faites la rone.” 

Which peacock form of allurement 
aptly described the manner of Mr. 
Archie Laverock during the entire 
meal. 

Up to now there had always been 
this to put to the young man’s credit; 
he had charmed involuntarily. He had 
never gone out of his way. 

To-night—no getting away from this 
—he did all he knew to please. Watch- 
ful and inwardly alert, poised as if he 
were again back in his last term, using 
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every fiber of himself to bring credit 
upon the school sports, he “called up” 
all he had. 

Those cat’s eyes of his, that lithe 
swiftness in movement, that grace in 
repose, that voice, possessing every 
semitone in the wide gamut of persua- 
sion, these things, which had already 
been praised in words that he irrele- 
vantly remembered through the talk at 
the moment—these attributes he defi- 
nitely took up as weapons. He used 
and combined them with the “foresee- 
ing” manner. When a woman wishes 
the salted almonds passed or her wrap 
put about her, she should not have to 
utter a word, nor to glance toward sil- 
ver dish or furs. The thought of them 
enters her mind. Enough! Almonds 
are to her hand; instantly the stole is 
about her shoulders. That was the 
manner of the rover, and even that 
was a part only of the pure magic 
which, for that evening, he represented 
to every girl there. 

Infatuation? Yes. .But the Dane 
lady, for instance, watchful and still, as 
was her way, looked beyond a holiday 
evening where a dozen young women 
sat in schoolgirl adoration before one 
attractive young man. 

. She watched him with eyes, too old 
to be englamoured, but wise enough to 
see more than “just young Mr. Lave- 
rock off the Dulcie.” 

She saw him as a magic casement 
opening out suddenly in their lives. 
They would never forget romance 
which had passed, setting up its sweet 
standard, leaving tradition. 

More, she saw him as another force 
outside that of love stories. She saw 
him standing typical of an empire 
which, having received hard knocks, is 
not under yet. She saw “that lithe, 
white-clad form squaring up to dangers 
and difficulties uncounted, one ‘of thou- 
sands who have lived and died for 
ideals. She knew how that face of his 
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his kind; how it appears first, touch- 
ingly young, under the broad-leafed 
Scout’s hat; later, under the service 
mask and the peaked cap; again, sun- 
baked, marked with prickly heat, it 
stares from under the shadow of the 
sola topee—the face of the adventurer, 
of the pioneer, of the administrator in 
lands so foreign to his own mist-bound 
rocks; the face of the Briton unsub- 
duable ! 

All this, while she—now speaking 
French—suggested adjourning to the 
garden in order to let Simone and the 
other maid clear the salle. They seemed 
to have lingered somewhat over din- 
ner she said in matter-of-fact accents. 
It was growing late, so late that already 
the moon was high, making of the 
scented garden without, a jazz pattern 
in black velvet and silver lace, turn- 
ing the small, vine-wreathed arbors into 
caverns of mystery. 

Just inside one of these arbors—was 
it entirely by his own engineering or 
in answer to some gesture of mamma’s? 
—Archie found himself separated from 
the main cluster of girls whose softly 
excited chatter still rose staccato above 
the noise of the chirping crickets, the 
far-distant wafts of music from the 
band in the casino below. He found 
himself looking down into the dark, un- 
readable eyes of Genevieve Wilmot. 

Now! The moment had come for 
which he had all day been waiting. 

Curious, curious, that now it had 
come he knew he could, if he must, 
quite easily wait for longer; could turn 
aside and talk to Selma or madame or 
any of them; could be patient until he 
met Jennie on the sands to-morrow. 
But that, he knew, was off. It was for 
now. Abruptly he spoke: 

“You know I am leaving here to- 
morrow.” 

“Ts that so?” she returned in a voice 
which he could not place as merely con- 
ventional, pleased, appealing, or sur- 
prised. A little of all these things 
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sounded in it. She said, “That's suds 
den, isn’t it? I didn’t know you thought 
of it.” 

“Didn’t you?” said Archie. 

Around him in the soft night there 
rose up a gale of the headiest, the sweet- 
est flower scent that Europe knows; it 
came from the tall-growing tobacco 
plants. He breathed in a mouthful of 
that most sensuous perfume before he 
spoke again. 

“I shall go before you do. Shall you 
miss me at all?” 

“I guess we'll all miss you.” She 
fenced, still in that rather uncertain 
voice. 

He, keenly atune to it, listened fora 
note which did not sound. It did not 
sound, that note which must make all 
she said into music. Not yet! But, 
it must sound. 

“You mean,” the young man said very 
softly, but insistently “all of you? 
That’s not what I meant.” 

“Ah!” She gave a little laugh which 
was the essence of coquetry. It per- 
fumed all she said or looked or did, 
even as the tobacco blossom scented the 
whole garden. Coquetry was in every 
tilt of her grape-curled head, in her 
eyes, her dimple, in the very gesture 
with which she flung a tortoise-shell- 
handled parasol down upon the sands of 
Le Port. Coquetry as unmistakable as 
the pattern of the butterfly’s wing; co- 
quetry created by nature to allure man’s 
eyes. What lay beyond that lure? 

“Well?” Archie murmured low. 

“Well? I guess Marcus will miss 
you a lot. He——” 

Clear upon the scented, moonlit air a 
soft treble call floated down from an 
upper window. 

“Mother! Mother! You haven't 
come up after dinner to say good 
night.” 

“Coming, honey!” the young mother 
called back. “Coming in one minute.” 

And her call was an answer, not only 
to her son, but to her suitor. 
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Quite suddenly Archie caught it, that 
note in her voice for which he had been 
listening ; and it was not for him. 

Her face had been lifted toward her 
little boy’s window. She turned it again 
to the rover. 

But in the few seconds between those 
gestures, something, a strange some- 
thing, had happened to the young man.' 
A bandage had dropped from his eyes. 
He saw her, himself, her relation to 
him. 

She liked him. Sooner or later, if 
he wished, she could be persuaded to 
marry him. She was interested, pleased 
with a good-looking man not much 
older than herself. She was delighted, 
even, with the playmate he made for the 
tiny Marcus. 

“Tt’s because of that, not because of 
me,” the thought flashed swiftly, with 
as swift a memory of what mamma had 
said at lunch of the woman who didn’t 
sufficiently like men. 

“All the man she’s interested in is the 
one that young Marcus will be, some 
day. She doesn’t want me!” thought 
the rover, his young pride rising hot in 
reaction. “She doesn’t want me.” 

For once this had upon him precisely 
the same effect as the overfondness of 
another girl—poor Lucy. 

He drew-himself up. Only then he 
realized that he had been leaning down 
toward her in the unmistakable attitude 
of courtship. There was nothing here 
to court. Not for him. Not for him! 
A perfect mother, a finished flirt—no 
lover. 

In a voice which made her look up 
in surprise, so different was it from the 
one in which he had uttered his last 
words, he said: 

“So this is good-by.” 

She caught her breath. She was 
sorry; yes, sorry as a girl child who 
has said “no, thank you” to ice cream 
which has now been moved from the 
table. It was obvious that she had not 
meant this for the ultimate good-by. 
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Was it because he was English that he 
couldn’t see~that he might be allowed 
to hope? Had these men to receive 
definite encouragement, or else did they 
go—just go? 

She said—but without that softer 
note which only a child could make 
sound in her voice: 

“Well! Do I have to say, Archie, 
that I shall miss you?” 

“Ah, no,” he returned quickly, and 
with a little laugh. ‘You don’t have to. 
Yow'll never miss me. I mean it’s too 
much luck to hope for that. I under- 
stand.” 

He took her hand. 

“Good night, Jennie. The best of 
luck, always. Say good-by to the boy 
for me.” - 

Surprised, more than she had been in 
all her life, she exclaimed: 

“Aren’t you coming upstairs to see 
him?” 

“T don’t think I will, thank you. No, 
I don’t think I'll. see the little chap 
again. You say good night to him for 
me. Like this.” 

And, bending down again, he put a 
kiss into the short thick curls above 
her ear. 

Silky soft and fragrant, the touch of 
them went to his head. He had heard 
that when his mother had wanted to 
keep him quiet as a year-old baby, she'd 
thrown him her furs to play with. Ever 
since he had had a weakness for any- 
thing scented and soft. Yes, it was 
possibly just that detail, the softness of 
Mrs. Wilmot’s hair, that brought back 
all and more of his mood of the sup- 
per table. 

With that throbbing again in his 
pulses, he moved out into the moonlight 
shining down upon the pale frock-col- 
ored hydrangeas, and the pale, hydran- 
gea-colored: frocks which clustered in 
the garden so that one hardly saw which 
was blossom, and which girls. 

“Good-by, girls!” called Archie 
Laverock softly, but with that note in 
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his voice which made every woman 
there .think he called specially to 
‘her; the note which, had he been a 
lark or a yellow-hammer, would have 
been recognized as the mating call. 
“Good-by, all of you. I am going. I 
shan’t see you again.” 

“Oh,” came softly, and “Oh——” as 
they moved in around him. He found 
himself, as it were, the circle of a ring 
game. 

“So say good night to me, nicely, 
just for once.” 

He caught at the girl nearest him; it 
was Gwen, the schoolgirl. He kissed 
into her small face the red blood of 
her country—land of perfervid emo- 
tionality—left it transfigured. She did 
not say a word, nor did any of the other 
girls whom one after another he turned 
to and kissed, each one as though she 
were his own, each one as she had never 
yet been kissed, and as in all probabil- 
ity—unless fate were specially kind— 
would not be kissed again. 

So he went through the group— 
Dorothy, Eileen, “Mac,” and the rest. 
He turned to mamma. 

“May I kiss the music?” he begged, 
and lifted her hands to his lips. 

Only as he turned, he remembered 
that there was one of them of whom 
he had not yet taken leave. 

“Selma! Where is Selma?” She 
had disappeared. Gone in. 

“Good-by, Selma!” he called toward 
the house. 

There was no reply. He did not see, 
at an upper window, that golden head 
peering cautiously through curtains to 
catch the last glimpse of him; no one 
heard the hotly whispered good-by sent 
after him as he pelted down the flower- 
bordered steps to the scroll-worked gate. 

Outside on the pavement, he looked 
back to wave at the cluster within that 
was so indistinguishably of girls and 
flowers, flowers and girls. Some of 
them were waving back. 

“Good-by!” he called for the last 
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time. And deep within himself the ar 
rant, the sultanic, the reprobate rover 
uttered a cry from the heart. 

“What a damn shame that I can’t love 
all of them!” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


On his return voyage between France 
and England, Archie Laverock met 
with a fresh encounter. Not, this time, 
a romantic adventure ! 

It was on board the Laura, where 
with rugs and a long chair the young 
man had decided to spend the night on 
deck. A cool evening, the spire of St. 
Malo Cathedral taper-white against 
dove-gray skies, the lights of the Em- 
erald Coast slipping back, an off-shore 
breeze. 

That breeze rustled the newspaper 
held up before the face of another pas- 
senger stretched out under rugs behind 
Archie. Then the breeze caught a page 
of the paper, swept it out of the 
reader's hand. 

That page would have been whisked 
out seaward, but it caught against the 
shoulder of young .Laverock. He 
grabbed it. Holding it, he turned to 
restore it to its owner. 

“Ah, thank you,” said a voice vaguely 
familiar. Archie found himself con- 
fronting a face also familiar; a 
masculine, rubicund, four-square, sail- 
orly face, topped by a cloth cap worn a 
thought over one eye. Both eyes, of a 
naval blueness, stared for a_ second. 
Then that voice exclaimed: 

“By Gad! It is young Laverock, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Archie, with a smile 
of recognition. 

For it was—yes! he saw, now!—it 
was the admiral of those bygone and 
forgotten days, those days among the 
Surrey pine woods, last May. The old 
admiral ! 


“Talk of the devil! I was just think- 


ing about you!” declared the elder man. 
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“Odd, wasn’t it? 
prusquely, “Have you seen this?” He 
held out the newspaper page which Ar- 


By Jove!” Then, 


chie had just retrieved. 
Mirror?” 

“T haven’t seen an English newspaper 
for a week.” 

“Ah, then look at this. 
of ours, here.” 

Archie glanced down at the page, 
folded over, on which the admiral 
dabbed a pointing finger. 

This—this, in largest black type, was 
the announcement which he read: 


CINEMA STAR WEDS INDIAN 
ARMY OFFICER. 


Beneath, a photograph of a bridal 
pair stepping under an arch of swords. 
The bride in her snow-shower veil 
smiled radiantly ahead, showing the 
small, perfect, egg-shaped face of— 
yes!—of Lucy Joy. 


“Wednesday’s 


Fair friend 


Miss Lucy Joy of beauty contest and film 
fame, leaving the church with her husband, 
Captain H. B. Smith. 

“Old Smith? Old Smith!” exclaimed 
Archie pleasantly. 

“Know him” demanded the admiral. 

“Yes. Rather! A friend of mine, 
sir. But——” 

“You didn’t know about this?” 

“Rather not. The first I’ve heard of 
it at all,” returned Laverock, still star- 
ing at the inconceivable scene which was 
reproduced by the three-days-old Daily 
Mirror in his hand. 

Old Smith? That quiet beggar? 
Who'd have thought it? Of course he 
had been asked to* go over to the “Blue 
Bungalow” and take his banjo and have 
some music. Well! He hadn’t wasted 
much time. 

Archie—who'd forgotten all about 
those people, since such a lot of things 
had happened—said half aloud: 

“He never wrote a word tome. None 
of them did.” 

The admiral, watching the younger 
man’s face, said half-grimly: 
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“So she turned you down, too, my 
boy; did she?” 

“Yes, sir,” the smiling fib came 
promptly from the arrant—but sporting 
—rover. 

“Come and have a drink,” the ad- 
miral replied. “I’ve just thought of 
something.” 

Over pink gins in the small deck bar _ 
beside the captain’s cabin, young Lave- 
rock received the offer of his fourth 
job that summer. The admiral made 
it clear to him in a few words. 

“If you don’t mind a couple of 
months being a sort of chauffeur and 
head porte 

“It’s about what I am,” murmured 
the young motor expert ruefully. 

“Well, it’s these friends of a sister 
of mine who are going up to Scotland 
for the Twelfth. They start the day 
after to-morrow. Big party, going up 
in three cars, with a fourth to take the 
gear they want on the way. They’re 
putting up at York and Edinburgh and 
so on. I was lending them a man of 
mine, reliable fellow. But I didnjt 

.really want to spare him. If you 
cared 

“Kind of you to suggest it, sir.” 

“You'd have to drive the fourth car 
up, see after the others when you get 
up there, and take the guns out.” The 
admiral grinned over some thought of 
his own, adding, “They’ve pots of 
money. My younger sister married 
money, you know—sensible girl. I ex- 
pect they’d do you pretty well.” 

Archie hesitated. Truth to tell, he 
was “fed” with this kind of job. Mess- 
ing about with other people’s cars and 
caravans and launches for a living! 
He’d come to a decision about that. 

Yet—Scotland and the heather, by 
Jove, for the last time before he left 
the Old Country! For he did mean to 
leave it. That hundred-and-eighty quid 
which was to have been frittered away 
in Concarneau, Archie meant to use as 

passage money. Out somewhere. Brit- 
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ish East Africa, perhaps. He hadn't 
thought out details yet, but on that one 
thing he was determined. Out of 
England and these conditions he meant 
to get, and into what Mrs. Wilmot had 
called some “man-size” work. 

This, the admiral’s job, would give 
him time to make arrangements; it 
would keep him from breaking into the 
precious hundred-and-eighty; it would 
be the send-off. 

He accepted with thanks. 

“Right.” The admiral brought out 
cards, addresses. “Here’s where you'll 
report yourself. I'll write a note to the 
people about you as soon as I get to 
town.” 

“Thanks awfully.” 

“T expect it’ll be all right,” added the 
admiral. He gave a quick glance at 
the attractive figure, glass in hand, 
standing beside him. “One never 
knows, Laverock; you might pick up an 
heiress yourself, my boy, up there,” he 
suggested, chuckling good-naturedly 
again. “No? Off sweets? Once bit, 
twjce shy, eh? Well, well! Now, the 
party starts from the Royal Automobile 
Club about half past nine on Monday 
morning. Day after tomorrow.” 


So there, in a word, young Laverock 
found himself. Pall Mall, outside the 
R. A. C. Three empty cars. A fourth 
piled with expensive-looking hand lug- 
gage. 

Archie, the insurance ticket in his 
pocket, stood checking the stuff, putting 
some under the seat, altering the roping 
of others. His get-up was workman- 
like: a peaked cap, a leather driving 
coat—bought cheap from a friend in the 
air force—old khaki riding breeches, 
leggings, and neat brown boots. He 
looked at his watch. 

“They’re due.” 

Punctually there trooped down the 
steps of the club the party. 

“The party” they were to remain to 
Archie Laverock. The admiral’s sen- 
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sible sister certainly had married 
money. Fourteen or fifteen of them 
there were, and the collective effect was 
of expensive advertisements for Bur- 
berry’s and Zambrene, for it was a gray 
morning. 

Archie saw a huge man in a brown 
raincoat slipping an enormous flask into 
his pocket, saw the party sorting itself 
out into minor parties, caught the gleam 
of eyes, blue as the admiral’s from un- 
der a small leather hat—that was the 
sister—exchanged a word with some 
man who seemed in command. Then a 
voice: 

“What about the kiddie? Going in 
the Rolls?” 

“No room! Can’t stretch one’s legs!” 

“Loads of room in our car! Let him 
come in with his mother!” 

“No, no!” this was the most deter- 
mined voice of all, a resonant con- 
tralto. “So bad for a boy to be forever 
with his mother. J can’t have him. 
Send him on with the luggage. Here!” 

There was thrust up against Archie, 
by the most pricefully turned out lady 
of all, a small, lost-looking boy of nine 
in a school cap and tie. The resonant 
contralto declaimed with hauteur. 

“You take him.” 

“You” was young Laverock, who re- 
alized that to the contralto with the 
sables and the glimpse of pearls and the 
waft of Ambre-Antique and the exquis- 
ite shoes, he was merely one of the 
lower orders, of whose feelings she re- 
tained not a memory. 

He put his heels together and his hand 
to his cap in the smartest manner of 
the “Nineteen Fourteen Tommy” that 
he had been for two months; he tucked 
a wistful child of the recently rich into 
the front seat of the car of which he, 
ex-Captain Laverock of a long, long 
line of old regular captains courageous, 
was the chauffeur. 

The starting up. The throbbing of 
engines. 
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“Give her a swing. Sir Something- 
or other.” 

“All aboard !” 

The slamming of doors. Several 
backward calls to young Laverock of 
“You, fellow, close on.” The party was 
off. 

Archie, driving, shook with soft 
laughter. He wondered when he would 
cease to be amused that to all these 
people he was to be “you,” a person 
without a name. 

A policeman of pre-Revolution bear- 
ing stopped him in the Finchley Road 
to call him “sir,” and request him to 
tell “his man in front” something or 
other ; this, too, was rather amusing. It 
didn’t occur to “his man”—actually the 
important being at the head of the party 
—to send him, Archie, on ahead. He 
chuckled to think of the days when he’d 
had to take out squads and working 
parties. If he had not put a corporal 
to bring up the rear, he might have 
dropped his men at the rate of two per 
hundred yards. 

On they drove. Somewhere tucked 
in among those expensive dressing 
cases were practically the whole of his 
worldly possessions: shabby kitbags, 
mud-stained Wolseley valise, haversack. 
All were marked “Capt. A, L. Lave- 
rock,” and the name of his old regi- 
ment. 

Also, he had in his pocketbook that 
hundred and eighty pounds. This job 
—it would only be for a few weeks any- 
how—would save that, he thought 
gladly. It would keep and feed him, 
give him time to turn round and, after 
that—hey for British East, Vancouver, 
or wherever it might be! A man’s life 
in the open. If there were no women 
there so much the better. 

Need it, at this point, be added that 
the rover en repos was now held by 
that mood when he was literally, com- 
pletely, and sincerely indifferent to 
women? Better build dams, clear for- 
ests, organize native labor. In short, 
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any man’s work in a world fuller of 
work than it ever before had been. 

Here, suddenly, a small voice piped 
up at his side. The little boy with the 
school cap had found tongue. 

“I don’t like girls,” he said, 

Archie turned. 

“What’s that, old man?” 

“I don't like girls.” 

“You stick to that,” said the man at 
the wheel. “That’s a very sound line.” 

“There are a lot of girls up where 
we're going in Scotland.” 

“The dickens there are!” 

“¥es. There.are a lot of my cousins. 
There’s one called Elsie, who belongs to 
Aunt Laura. And Angela. And 
Maudie. They’re all going to be there. 
Then there’s Babs. She’s a big girl, 
though. Bigger than me.  She’s 
eleven.” 

“That’s a good age. It doesn’t last. 
So she is the biggest, is she?” said 
Archie. 

The small boy said shyly: 

“What is your name?” 

Archie had thoughts of giving it as 
“Mr. You,” but he said simply, 
“Laverock.” 

“Laverock. Our chauffeur’s name is 
Smith.” 

“And what’s yours?” 

“I’m Royds, minor, Freddie. I had 
to stay behind at school until I’d stopped 
having mumps. I have got a new elec- 
tric torch,” said the boy, who was of 
those who confide, not of those who 
question those to whom they have taken 
a friendship. “I'll show it to you when 
it’s unpacked, Laverock.” 

Conversation between these two bach- 
elors went on happily enough, as on they 
drove. North out of London. Hert- 
ford, Hitchen, Bedford. Making part 
of a procession of baggage-laden cars 
or motor cycles, all for the North. 
What a lot of money there was still in 
the country! How little of it some 
people seemed to get! But his hundred 
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and eighty; he hugged it. It meant lib- 
erty to him, freedom, adventure! 

At Market Harborough, halt. Lunch. 
The assembling of the party. The man 
with the huge flask came up to Archie. 

“My gun cases all right?” he said 
casually. Then, “I say, about lunch. 
You’re to look after yourself, will you? 
Get whatever you want, won't you?” 

“Thanks,” said Archie. 

He realized that here was a man and 
a brother, also the admiral’s brother- 
in-law, and marched off to cold beef, 
pickles, and beer. 

Then on again, under skies of sulky 
gray, past fields of golden mustard in 
full bloom, with storms of scent blown 
off it by the breeze. 

That night the party dined and slept 
in a fairy city of minster towers seen 
across an abyss of green gardens, of cir- 
cling walls, of silvery canal with boats 
and barges—York! It was going to be 
all rather jolly, seeing life and places 
at these people’s expense, without any 
complications of one’s own, thought 
Archie. 

Next day that small boy was again 
his companion along the mounting Great 
North Road where England seems to 
rise, rise, rise, beneath one’s journeying 
feet. The child began to count those 
wayside signs pointing “To the North.” 

Came Newcastle-on-Tyne, hideous 
and black and busy. 

“The town that won the war!” 
grunted one of the men; his voice was 
drowned in shrieks from feminine mem- 
bers of the party at the sight of their 
faces, unrecognizable for smuts and 
grime, in the hotel mirror. 

Black towns fell behind. That day 
the heather began. It mingled with the 
golden bedstraw, the bluebells that lined 
their northern, ascending route; it col- 
ored the way ever more vividly with 
streaks, with patches, strips, stretches, 
vista of mauve and purple. A fresh- 
ening, colder, more vivifying air met 
the cars, flattening back from his brow 
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the hair of the little boy who had now 
rammed his school cap into his pocket, 

“*To the North,’” he exulted as an- 
other of those signs swept by. “When 
we cross the border shall we see the 
‘To the North, 


border, I wonder! 
look ¥ 

And at last they passed by a signboard 
all white, bearing the word, the proud 
word: “Scotland.” 

Edinburgh Castle had appeared like 
some huge crustaceus which had 
crawled up out of the Forth and lay 
sunning its scales which were the gray 
housetops of its Hill. 

At last, on the fourth day, in the dis- 
tance there loomed up on the sky line, 
loomed, big and gaunt through mist, a 
bulk of masonry, turretted: 

“That's the castle!” yelped the little 
boy at Archie’s elbow. “Isn’t that our 
castle, Laverock ?” 

“Yes, old man. Nearly there now.” 

A curious thrill ran through young 
Laverock as he said it. This might 
have been communicated by the child’s 
own excitement, or it might have been 
the natural curiosity of the traveler 
who sees, at the journey’s end, the un- 
known place which is to be for weeks 
his home. Yes; perhaps it was only 
iater on that Archie persuaded himself, 
“As soon as I saw those towers against 
the sky, I knew. I knew that something 
was going to happen to me there. I 
knew something was waiting. Fate, I 
suppose.” 

Came a long, straight drive. The 
castle, its eleventh century keep, and 
fifteenth century wings buttressed on 
either hand by woods of ancient syc- 
amore flattened down and matted to- 
gether by winter gales, upper branches 
leafless, trunks furred with squirrel 
gray lichen. Came a brace of old can- 
non, Set to guard the gravel sweep over 
which the cars purred up to the en- 
trance, 

In an arched doorway above steps 
there appeared maids in bright blue 
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with gay chintz aprons; past 
them flew a little girl of about eleven 
with long brown legs, crying, “Mother! 
Mother !” 
The party had arrived, 


Of the castle and its inhabitants 
young Laverock—chauffeur to the 
party—that evening saw little enough. 
His preoccupations were the luggage, 
the cars, the man to work under him, 
the orientation of the garages, of his 
own quarters. 

It had been arranged that the chauf- 
feur provided by the admiral was to 
sleep and have his meals at a lodge two 
fields away from the castle itself in 
charge of a gamekeeper and of his sis- 
ter. These peasants, having the exquis- 
itely finished English and princely man- 
ners of the Highland Scots, welcomed 
the young Englishman and showed him 
to his bedroom. 

There Archie decided, every prospect 
pleased except that of having to get off 
the dust of the way in the tiny, blue- 
and-white ewer and basin which stood 
upon the three-cornered mahogany 
washstand. 

From his window he saw that the 
sea, or rather the Pentland Firth, 
showed a quarter of a mile away; 
smooth but for the long, slow waves 
uncurling their chrysanthemum-white 
crests upon the near rocks. Beyond, 
the Orkneys touched by a gleam of eve- 
ning sunshine, showed patches of green 
and a spread of purple. Little dark 
sailboats plied to and fro, big white 
gulls flapped shoreward, perching on the 
walls and gates of the castle premises, 
driving the hens from their food. . 

“Jolly to get down and have an early 
swim to-morrow morning,” Archie 
thought. But his immediate need was 
for a wash. 

He had his idea for that; he’d noted 
a wide stone trough with a tap above, 
under cover of a big empty stable or 
barn at the back of this lodge. Quickly 
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he unpacked his toilet things; brushes, 
mammoth sponge, loofah, tablet of ver- 
bena soap. Bath salts he left on his 
chest of drawers. Taking towels, he 
strode out into the incomparable air; 
then blinked, as from the dazzling slant 
of the sunset he got into the brown 
gloom of that shed. Here was the tank 
all right ; the tap, the icy water. 

Archie threw off coat, collar, and tie, 
humming joyously as he did so a quite 
inappropriate snatch of song. 

“He doesn’t look like much of a lover, 

But you can’t tell the book by the cover.” 

The noise of the water, running, then 
drowned all other noises. Also, Archie 
had not noticed that, about eight feet 
above his head, an open, square trap- 
door led into the loft above the place 
in which he stood. But, as he turned 
off the tap, he heard for the first time 
sounds overhead and behind him. 
Sounds as of somebody moving about, 
sounds as of a pony nosing in a man- 
ger. 

Archie, collarless and dripping, spun 
around. Down through the opening in 
the roof he beheld dangling, a foot and 
ankle. 

A small foot in a brogue, a neat ankle 
in a well-drawn-up, ribbed, brown silk 
stocking. Foot and ankle felt help- 
lessly, irresolutely, now a few inches this 
way, now a few inches that, for some- 
thing which wasn’t there. Then a voice 
came down. 

“Angus! 
please!” 

Archie dashed toward the door, and 
looked round the yard. No ladder! 
Whoever had touched it, since that 
brown brogue had ascended into the 
loft, had taken it quite away. 

Archie couldn’t go hunting about the 
unfamiliar grounds of strange castles 
for some ladder that might be half a 
mile away. He ran back into the sta- 
ble, looked up. It wasn’t much of a 
drop. 

He called up: 


Oh, Angus! 


The ladder, 
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“Hul-lo! Right-o! Drop! I'll catch 
you.” 

But first, with a swift instinctive ges- 
ture, his hands went up to his neck to 
settle the collar and tie which weren’t 
there. He laughed to himself. Couldn’t 
be helped ; he’d be taken for a stableboy. 

Then carefully over the edge of the 
trap, trammeled about with a brown 
tweed skirt, was lowered the other 
ankle. Down she came, her back to him. 
Then a soft shock: she had let go. Her 
yielding weight fell into his ready arms. 
Still itt them, she turned. On a level 
with his eyes was the face of the young 
woman. Swaying back to keep his bal- 
ance, he held her. 

The next thing that happened was 
beyond all else unexpected. A girlish 
voice, running high with amazement, 
exclaimed : 

“Good heavens! Archie Laverock?” 

Archie Laverock, for one blank sec- 
ond more holding her in his arms, stared 
into a known yet nameless face. A 

radiant face of soft adorable « curves, 
parted lips, wide eyes. 

Who? Where? 

Then a slant of the sunset, straying 
through the crack of the barn door, fell 
upon the girl’s hair. It seemed to blaze 
into a nimbus of marigold-colored 
flame. 

Light of another kind dawned upon 
the young man as the girl slipped 
through his arms to her feet. In a kind 
of dazed shout he exclaimed: 

“Our Ginger ?” 

Before she had time to reply to that 
old hospital nickname of hers, he broke 
out into a question Yes; with exhilar- 
ation and excitement breaking over him 
like a wave, and knowing what was go- 
ing to happen to him now, and know- 
ing, too, that even as he said it, he was 
giving himself bound into her hands, he 
yet couldn’t help it. 


Breathlessly, almost and 


angrily, 
gripping her arm he demanded: 
“Who’s Angus?” 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Followed a dialogue somewhat ex- 
traordinary. It began at the so en. 
tirely wrong end! 

First, realize that these two young 
people had known each other—but had 
been in no way close friends—when 
Archie Laverock had lain, badly 
wounded, in a mansion of a sedate 
square off, Bond Street, which had been 
turned into a hospital for officers. Here 
the girl had, with half a dozen others 
of her kind, ministered to him. They 
had then gone out of each other’s lives, 
had not been on terms of writing to each 
other, had not heard of each other since 
the days of a war which now seemed 
as far distant as the Crusades. 

Now here they met, without a word 
of preparation, in a hay-scented stable 
of the Highlands, on a stranger’s estate 
at the furthest hem of Britain’s shores, 
They faced each other. She, in leaf- 
colored country kit, hatless, her hair 
ablaze. He, shirt-sleeved, braces dan- 
gling above ancient riding breeches, 
shirt displaying throat, chest, and that 
abrupt line where sunburn ended, fore- 
arms still dripping with water from 
that stable tap. Here they were. 

There was no attempt at the conven- 
tional, the normal ejaculations into 
which, in the circumstances, one might 
have expected these two to plunge. 
After their first gasped recognition, 
there came no “Hul-lo!” or “You are 
Miss Ethel Johnstone, aren’t you? 
‘Nurse Johnstone?” or “How do you 
do? I say, isn’t it funny our meeting 
again like this? How small the world 
is, after all! By Jove, this is jolly! 
What are you doing up here?” 

None of that. How, indeed, could 
there be any of that in those first wild 
moments of shock and miracle? 

For this was what they had rey 
to Archie Laverock. This thing had 
fallen upon him, unlooked for as the 
girl who had dropped into his arms. It 
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was the force which is endlessly talked 
about, written about, sung about, wor-. 
shiped, and endlessly denied, scoffed 
at, stamped out of life’s scheme. Never 
wholly ignored! It was the fire that 
sill, still—every now and then, every- 
where, without warning, without rea- 
son—does flame up and blaze and sear 
all else into the whispering ash of trivi- 
alities. Love, instantaneous, unaccount- 
able! 

It scorched young Laverock’s every- 
day, young-man’s being into total in- 
ability to react in any normal manner. 
He was swept on to a plane quite alien 
to him, or was it that the rest of his 
life had been alien and unnatural up to 
this? All he could think of, all he could 
do, was to demand again fiercely: 

“Who is Angus?” 

In the extreme of bewilderment, the 
girl stared upon him. Her face, vivid 
and glowing, was yet the face of a 
sleepwalker. One might have supposed 
her mind was working, rapidly, else- 
where. Her mind was not in that face 
of hers, nor in her voice which echoed: 

“Angus? What Angus?” 

“Why! You called him, didn’t you? 
You called him,” the man before her 
said, accusing. “You called out to him 
just now for the ladder!” 

She drew a little backward breath. 

“Ah!” 

Then, very swiftly and suddenly, 
there broke from her these words: 

“Oh, Archie; how lovely to hear your 
voice again!” 

Then, as if she did not know she had 
said that, as if she had not said it at 
all, she added: 

“He took it away. I expect he forgot 
I'd want to come down again directly.” 

She turned, glanced up at the trap- 
door and around the stable. 

“He had taken away the ladder, you 
see,” 

“IL know. That’s not what I’m asking 
you. I want to know about this ‘An- 
gus,’”” retorted young Laverock in a 
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voice that he himself had never heard. 
“Is he that man who was—are you— 
you are married to him now, I sup- 
pose?” 

Swept away from before him was the 
dim brown velvet gloom of the stable, 
stabbed by the shaft of light which made 


a glory of her hair. Swept away, the 
glimpse through the door of sunset sky, 
of stable yard, of Highland field, of 
fishing loch with boat at anchor by the 
reeds. Swept away, as completely, 
were all those years of Archie’s life up 
to now, and any memory that was not 
of her, any other face. Nothing re- 
mained in his consciousness but that 
flame, and this question on which it 
seemed his life now hung. 

“Are you?” 

She said blankly: 

“What?” 

“Aren't you?” 

She turned upon him that strange, 
sleepwalker’s face. In the absent tone 
of one who, occupied, answers the ques- 
tion of some child, she replied: ‘ 

“But Angus is the herd.” 

“That what?” he pursued feverishly. 

“The little herd. The boy that looks 
after——” She laughed a little, saying, 
less bewilderedly, “He’s only twelve.” 

“Twelve?” 

“Yes, or thirteen.” She still smiled; 
a more natural expression began to 
dawn over her adorable face. “What 
made you imagine—— Did you say 
was I married?” 

“You're not?” These were the two 
words he uttered; behind them was the 
volume of all he felt. Still he swayed 
on that plane beyond the physical, vet 
thrillingly of it; beyond the actual. All 
he could do was to say again: 

“You're not?” 

He took no step forward as he said 
it. He did not move an arm. Both 
hands were now clenched at his sides. 
Only, he widened and turned more di- 
rectly upon her his eyes, his bright, 
quickly moving, uncertain colored eyes 
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which had so often held so many faces 
in their regard. 

They held her now. Held her, 
surely, as a close embrace, so that again 
she caught a sudden breath. She drew 
backward. She moved her lips as if 
to say “Don’t.” No sound came from 
them. 

But it was no longer the face of 
dreaming sleep which she turned upon 
him. It was the face of one who forces 
back faptur’ with incredulity. 

He explained exultantly: 

“You aren’t married.” 

“No.” 

“You were engaged to be married, 
though, all that time ago. I remember. 
You were engaged.” 

“Yes, I was.” 

“You aren’t any more?” 

“No.” Then she lifted the head on 
which the last of the sunset rioted and 
ran. “Why? Why do you ask?” A 
thrill of defiance was in her voice. 

Only that look of his answered her. 
More clearly than any spoken syllables 
it declared: 

“You’re mine.” 

Ah, wild elliptical moments when 
nothing is said, when everything is hap- 
pening! At such moments the lives of 
mortals, their points of view, their fate 
itself changes, transforms, transmutes 
even as cloud shapes before the breeze 
of sundown. 

But immediately before the man’s 
kindling eyes, the girl’s face altered also, 
All gently but surely it assumed the 
look of everyday, the barrier. Quietly, 
protestingly, Ethel Johnstone spoke. 

“You know, we can’t go on like this.” 

With his eyes fastened upon her, 
striving to call back her other look of a 
moment before, Archie Laverock mut- 
tered fervently : 

“Why not?” 

She looked away; shook her head. 

“We can’t go on like this. People— 
well!—can’t,” she repeated very low. 
“Please!” 


“I see no earthly reason why nop 
Look here. I’ve got miles to say %% 
you.” 

“Not now.” 

“Yes! Now!” he persisted, still in 
that throaty whisper which a lover 
would use in the desert with no ear but 
that of the beloved. within miles, Is 
it the dread of eavesdropping fate? Or 
that, half-muted, love’s accent gains 
mastery? 

“ “Never pester’ 
the golden rule. 
But found himself pestering! 

“Please,” he urged. “Oh, I say, 
please!” 

Across the lover’s whisper cut the 
ound of a voice, a strident, authorita- 
tive feminine voice, calling outside, 
calling across the little loch. 

“Miss Johnstone!” 
“Miss Johnstone!” 

The girl pulled herself together and 
turned like a cat. Consternation, 
amusement, wrath, and relief, ran up 
their signals in her face. 

“Good heavens!” she cried out. “I 
must fly!” 

“Miss Johnstone!” 

She dashed out of the stable, flew 
across the yard. With a whisk of 
brown skirt above neat stockings she 
was over the fence into the first of the 
two fields which separated the lodge 
from the castle. 

Archie Laverock stood at the stable 
door; the last flash of her marigold- 
flaming hair in his eyes and in his ears 
her hastily uttered “There’s to-morrow, 
perhaps. Good night!” 

A night sleepless enough was before 
the young man. 


” was, Archie knew, 


Crescendo, 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Between the fine-worn, soft-washed 
Highland sheets young Laverock, 
chauffeur to the castle party, lay rest- 
less through hours of summer dark- 
ness. 


He must stick to that,” 
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He had not so sleeplessly tossed since 
he had been Captain A. L. Laverock, 
with the nature of his wounds, his tem- 
perature, and other records written on 
a square of cardboard hung above his 
cot in that spacious, corniced drawing- 
room which was then a ground floor 
hospital ward. 

Hospital memories! How they came 
back to him now! Tall windows, look- 
ing out on the square and the London 
plane trees whose soot-blackened trunks, 
patched with light color where bark had 
peeled off, made them look as if leop- 
ards were climbing them. Lines of cots. 
Red-paneled screens. Matron’s watch- 
ful face. Passing figures of trim-belted, 
aproned nurses. Her figure. 

Clearly as he’d seen her tweeds in 
the stables a few hours ago, he now saw 
her as she’d looked in her trim uniform. 
Her heels reflected downward in the 
polished parquet as she stepped up to 
his cot. 

He remembered her demurely rally- 
ing tone, the first time that she had ever 
spoken to him. 

“This basket of peaches and these 
lovely roses have been sent in for Cap- 
tain Laverock. I expect there’s a card 
somewhere; I didn’t look. I'll put 
them on the locker here, shall I?” 

“Thank you, nurse.” 

Then some days later she had said: 

“If you are going out this afternoon, 
I'll fetch you up those new socks and 
things early, so that you will have plenty 
of time to dress.” 

“Thanks awfully.” 

He had gone out for the first time, 
that afternoon, to tea. One of those 
parsimoniously rationed teas at the Pic- 
cadilly when absence of sugar was made 
up for by De Groot’s music, by air force 
flirtations. Archie had been taken there 
in her car by some woman. He forgot, 
now, which she’d been. That day he 
hadn’t given a thought to the red-gold 
rogue who had been left on duty in the 
ward; she might have been part of the 
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hospital furniture. He, Laverock, 
hadn’t thought of her. Incredible. 

Afterward, though, afterward he 
must have noticed her all right. “ ‘Our 
Ginger.” He didn’t remember the first 
time he’d heard that nickname, nor 
which of them had given it to her. But 
he remembered how popular she had 
been in the ward and how that hair of 
hers, even under her cap, had fairly 
lighted up the place. 

Another memory. Once, nat long 
before he left the hospital, she had 
tucked in an edge of his blankets with 
the gesture that she might have used 
over a tiny boy who kicks his bed 
clothes all over the place. There had 
been just that look on her face. He, 
out of bravado or something—what was 
it?—had snuggled his head back on the 
pillow just as that tiny boy might have 
done. Then, burlesquing a baby man- 
ner, had put up his mouth, and 
wheedled : 

“Don’t I get said good night to?” 

There was only the gunner major in 
the next cot who could have seen this, 
and he was deep in “Eve.” 

The girl had looked down quietly. 
She had then smiled. She had replied 
in her bright even voice: 

“Good night, Captain Laverock!” 

He broke off that memory here, to 
turn again on his bed, to plunge his fist 
into his bolster, setting his teeth. 

Lord, Lord, Lord! He had got it in 
the neck! Hadn’t he been warned that 
some day he would get it in the neck? 
Out of the past, out of some forgot- 
ten conversation somewhere, phrases 
seemed to repeat themselves in his 
wakeful brain. 

“Fate may have one rather cruel 
thing in store for you, Archie, my boy. 
Of course you'll always, always be 
spoiled by women. They’ll run after 
you, pamper you, idolize you. Yes! 
Because you are a beautiful and a pas- 
sionate boy. Because you’ll know what 
eight out of ten men don’t learn—how 
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to look at women, how to speak to them, 
how to touch them. Almost any woman 
will be ready to adore you. You'll be- 
gin to take that for granted. But, later 
on you'll pay. You'll meet the one girl 
who’s different from every other girl 
and who will show you that you've 
never seen a girl before.” 

Ah! How infefnally true. Just 
what had happened; just! Relentless 
memory, thought, dread, whatever it 
was, concluded that prophecy. 

“And then, then, perhaps she won't 
care two straws for gee good looks, 
your passion, your charm. She may 
be the one woman who won’t want you. 
She probably won’t look at you!” 

Good Lord, thought Archie, 
wretched ; tossing again. Ghastly show 
life was! 

But she had looked. She’d looked at 
him in the stable. She’d cried out, “Oh, 
Archie, how lovely to hear your voice 
again.” 

It might mean anything or nothing. 
Nothing, decided Archie Laverock— 
this was at the pessimistic hour of two, 
a. m. She was merely amused to see 
an old patient; she had never even 
thought of him since nineteen seventeen. 

He remembered his good-bys at the 
hospitals. Nurse Johnstone had come 
in for the big bottle of Mysterieuse per- 
fume, because he’d caught a whiff of 
that scent about her once when she’d 
come in early after her two hours out. 

She'd said, lightly: 

“Oh, how nice of you!” 

“To keep my memory sweet, don’t 
you know! That is, if it lasts as long 
as the bottle. Good-by,” he said airily. 

Now he was making up for it, by 
Jove. He continued, in this way, to 
make up for it until morning dawned. 

Some men, perfectly male, sporting, 
fighting men, have in their natures— 
possibly inherited from the woman who 
bore them, possibly caught from women 
who loved them—a purely feminine 


streak. This allows them to fall hope 
lessly in love, and yet, at the same time, 
to detach themselves from love, so that 
love has to wait ignored until a hundred 
little mundane interests have ceased to 
occupy the mind. 

So it is with women in spite of that 
conscientious male fiction about wom- 
an’s whole existence! So it was now 
with Mr, Archie Laverock. 

He woke after barely three hours 
sleep; and when he woke he was im- 
mune from the shock and miracle of 
that moment when he had found Ethel 
Johnstone suddenly in his arms. 

You cannot live life for long on that 
thrilling, over-charged, electrical, plane, 
Society is not constructed for that sort 
of thing. One or other would, some- 
times does, go crash. So this young 
man swung round to the other extreme, 
He woke, wondering where he was and 
how he had come to be in this little 
chintz-papered room with snowy cur- 
tains blowing in at the casement. Re- 
membering, he sprang out of bed and 
thrust his head out of the window into 
air, the like of which he had never be- 
fore tasted. North of Scotland air 
straight off the unsullied Atlantic. 

He thrust his feet into brogues, he 
hustled on a Burberry and dashed out, 
down to the shore, for a dive off the 
rocks. In icy bracing water he seemed 
to slough off everything but “the needs 
of a world of men.” As he rubbed him- 
self down, he glanced about him. 

Wide coast. Shelving rocks, layer 
upon layer like a giant’s platter of 
brown bread and butter. Beaches, of 
white chipped shell and black wrack, 
made a slender barrier between two 
seas; the sea of tossing green waters, 
the sea of faintly undulating purple 
heather. Towering over both seas, the 
immensity of fresh, dove-colored sky. 
Into that sky the castle thrust turrets 
grim as the visors of ancient helmets. 
The whole landscape, austere, invigor- 
ating, had some quality that seemed to 
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make him stiffen his backbone, lift his 
head another inch. 

“Some place!” said Archie. 

All braced, he ran back to breakfast 
and his morning’s work. To describe 
that work in detail would require the 
pen of the zestful writer who fills the 
“Petrol Vapor” columns of The Tatler 
week by week. Imagine, therefore, the 


miles of running. Imagine, as you can, 
the busy commotion of yards outside 
the garages; the overhaulings, burrow- 
ings into bonnets, tightenings, testings, 
consultations with hirelings, runnings 
hither and thither of the boy Angus; 
imagine the hissing hoses, clanking 
buckets, moppings, swabbings, polish- 
ings. Also the appearance, in those 
streaming yards, of one or other of the 
men of the party, and the orders for 
which young Laverock had such punc- 
tilious “sirs” and cap touchings. 

Left alone, Archie, thoroughly into 
his job, whistled gayly; broke mechani- 
cally into song, not placing at the mo- 
ment whose song or where he last had 
heard it. 

“Oh, your hair is the color of burnished gold 
That’s lit by the setting sun.” 

“Angus! A couple more cans, and 

stack these empties away.” 


“But it’s sweeter, far sweeter undone! 
Then loosen those tresses and let them fall 
Your snow-white shoulders o’er.” 


“Ha, thank you, my boy.” 
“But I wish I could think that nobody else” 


End of verse drowned in the swishing 
of many waters. These, it is said, 
cannot quench love; but still he was 
detached enough. 

Hair like burnished gold! Rum co- 
incidence his being up here with her. 
She as the guest in the shooting party, 
heavily chaperoned by the admiral’s 
sister, most probably. He, chauffeur 
in chief of the admiral’s sister’s hus- 
band’s set, Chances were he wouldn't 
even see enough of Ethel Johnstone to 
10 
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condition of four cars after six hundred — 
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exchange another word with her. He 
began to speculate upon no tenderer 
subject than to-morrow’s bag. 


No extremes last. Hence life, as lived. 
Having touched both extremes, Archie 
Laverock settled down to the normal. 

At tea in his little lodge—a matchless 
Scot’s tea of newlaid eggs, scones, 
homemade bramble jelly, honey, and 
toast—he wondered where and when he 
should see her again. He began guess- 
ing at opportunities. Thence he passed 
to contriving a meeting. 

She would prébably go out with the 
guns. Could it happen that she sat in 
the front of the car? Supposing she 
wanted to be driven to the nearby town, 
fifteen miles away? Or if she had to 
be run up in a hurry to send off a wire 
at the post office? ; 

For of course he must see her. Of 
course he must have it out with her. 
Have what out? That question seemed, 
all in a moment, to answer itself. 

Through the open doors of the lodge, 
he heard a commotion of treble voices 
clamoring, drawing nearer. Children’s 
voices! Once, during the day, he had 
idly wondered what had become of the 
nursery party which he knew to be in 
the house. Apparently they had all 
been spirited away from the other 
party, put into somebody’s charge. 

Suddenly, as the distant chorus grew 
nearer, he heard shrill repetitions of a 
name. 

“Miss Johnstone! Miss Johnstone! 
It’s her turn to scout us out, Miss John- 
stone!” 

Without haste, but with set purpose, 
Archie Laverock rose from his chair 
and his half-achieved tea, and walked 
out. He crossed the bit of shelly gravel 
in front of his lodge, passed through 
a wooden gate leading into the first of 
the stone-fenced fields, from the direc- 
tion of which those voices had come. 
Fleeing from before his advance he 
caught a glimpse of jerseys and frocks, 
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of flying hair and long legs. Then one 
of those children doubling and turning, 
flew toward Archie, collided with and 
bounced off him, exclaiming excitedly: 

“Hello, Laverock!” 

“Hello, Royds,” retorted Archie, rec- 
Ognizing his small companion of the 
journey North. “What are you up to?” 

“We're an ambush,” the little boy 
told him in excited whisper. “At least, 
they are. I’m reinforcements. The 
others are going into that little wood 
place down by the drive, I think. I 
shall do the snake formation round here. 
You know we're all hiding from my 
cousins’ nurse.” 

“Poor woman; who’s she?” 

“She isn’t a poor woman, Laverock. 
She’s Miss Johnstone.” 

“Miss — What?” Archie shouted; 


grabbing the gray worsted of the boy’s 
wolf-cub jersey, lettered on the shoul- 
der with the name of his pack. “Miss 
Johnstone is what?” 

“Nurse to my little cousins. But not 
a bit stodgy,” the child assured him. “I 
say, let me go, Laverock! 


She’s down 
there on the other side of the wall. 
She’s going to hide her eyes while she 
counts a hundred, so that she doesn’t 
see where we all get to. She’s really 
quite honorable for a girl,” declared the 
little fellow, wriggling away. 

Before the last words had left the 
child’s mouth, young Laverock had 
vaulted the stone fence, had then 
stepped softly down the grass path to 
where that girl stood. The first sight 
of her brought it all back upon him. 
All the shock, miracle, delight, longing 
of the evening before. 

There she stood. Again she was all 
in brown, warm leaf-color. Her uncov- 
ered hair was bright as a head of turn- 
ing bracken against the gray, sunless 
sky. She stood, supple and superbly un- 
conscious, her hands up against her 
eyes. Beneath showed her lips, made 
more vivid and expressive as lips seen 
under a mask, her laughing parted lips 
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which counted aloud, “Ninety-seven, 
ninety-eight, ninety-nine——” 

“A hundred,” finished Archie quietly, 
a foot from her. 

She dropped her hands. Had the 
“hundred” been his touch on her parted 
lips, she could not have fallen more 
swiftly back. For the second time in 
twenty-four hours they were staring 
straight into each other’s eyes, 

“Oh!” she cried, angrily. 
dared you!” 

“I didn’t,” he said. 
didn’t.” 

“What do you mean?’ She colored 
vividly. “I mean, what do you mean 
by startling me like that again?” 

“Again?” he said, gaining time. 

“Yes. Last night was an accident, I 
know, but you came up just now, 
quietly, on purpose.” 

“Yes, I know I did.” 

“Mean of you! Taking me by sur- 
prise!” 

“Ves,” 

“Letting me shout straight into your 
face like that!” 

“Yes; it was so lovely,” said Archie 
Laverock quickly. “You don’t know 
what you looked like. If you knew how 
beautiful you were—I don’t care if 
you’re angry with me or not—you are 
angry, but I don’t care! If you knew, 
you’d have forgiven me for doing any- 
thing.” 

She turned quickly. 

“You aren’t going,” protested Archie 
hotly, “before I’ve said anything or 
asked anything at all! You can’t go!” 

And he held her with his eyes, the 
petulant, wrathful, high-spirited, red- 
haired girl that she was; he held her 
with that look which he’d learned half- 
consciously to use. It served him now 
as it had served him before and he felt 
that this, this, this was all for which 
he’d want to possess any attraction, any 
power. 

“I must go. But, of course, I’ve got 
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to go!” she cried, halting before him. 
“Oh, I forgot to ask—how’s the shoul- 
der, Captain Laverock?” 

“I don’t use it, you know.” 

“What?” Quick concern in her voice 
and face. “The shoulder. 

“No; the ‘Captain.’ ” 

“Oh! It’s ‘Mr. Laverock,’ then.” 

“Last night,” he said, very softly, “it 
was ‘Archie.’ ” 

“Oh!” She flung out a flippancy. 
“Surely not?” 

“Surely.” 

“In the—the first glad moment of 
surprise, perhaps ?” 

“Doesn't it last, then?” 

“No moments ast!’ said this girl. 

“You’re wrong,” said Archie Lave- 
rock. “That’s just what some moments 
do.” 

Her vivid head moved this way and 
that, but always she looked away from 
him. After a second’s silence, she said 
more ordinarily : 

“Well, good by; for really I must go. 
I have to.” 

He thought very swiftly. 

“Yes,” he agreed. “I suppose you 
have to. How soon do I see you again?” 

She asked, in a desperate little rush: 

“Don’t you think it would be as well 
if you didn’t see me?” 

“No,” he said with decision. “I don’t. 
When do I see you to talk to, and 
where ?” 

She evaded. 

“Well, as we’re both here, we’re sure 
to be coming across one another.” 

“Do you know” he said pleasantly, 
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smiling into her face, “that would be ~ 
awfully little use to me.” 

“Miss John-stone!” came faintly over 
the fields. 

“Oh, listen! They’re calling me!” 

“Very well; as soon as you've told 
me where? When?” 

She hesitated. 

“Tt can’t be before the children are 
all put to bed. And after that—vwell, 
it can’t.” 

“If it can’t be before, it’s got to be 
after,” said the man logically. 

“T don’t think I can at all.” 

. “This evening,” said he. 

“No, I don’t think possible——” 

“At eight o’clock? Have you dined 
by then ?” 

“T have my dinner brought up at 
eight.” 

“At eight-thirty, then,” he concluded. 
“Right!” 

She gave a curious little laugh, made 
a gesture as if she called the whole wide 
landscape and gray heavens to behold 
the persistence of this creature. He 
added, quickly, firmly: 

“Now, where? I'll tell you * 

He told her of the lane to the shore, 
down which he had rushed that morn- 


ing to get his dip. They parted. 


That evening, there they met for their 
first walk and talk. That was the eve- 
ning before the twelfth. In three eve- 
nings from then, Mr. Archie Laverock 
found himself something that he never 
before had been in the course of his 
varied career, definitely engaged to be 
married. 
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At the End of 


NSIDE the little cabin buried al- 
most to the eaves in drifted snow, 
the shadows were gathered thickly 


together in the corners up and under © 


the roof beam, threatening, it seemed, 
soon to advance and overwhelm the 
embers of the fire that glowed redly 
through the darkness. Its light was 
faint; hardly more than a glimmer by 
which the interior of the cabin dimly 
could be seen. Over in one corner 
where the shadows were clustered thick- 
est stood a crude bunk, and a crazy, 
tottering table of mismatched boards 
just inside the firelight supperted a 
mass of old newspapers, a bottle or two 
with candle stubs in their mouths, and 
the unscraped plates which had done 
duty for the evening meal. The skins 
of animals were nailed here and there 
on the rough log walls and a great 
black bearskin was crucified against the 
door which rattled now and then and 
tugged at the latchthong as the long 
sobbing of the wind mounted outside. 
It was a cold-sounding wind, and the 
man who was sitting beside the dying 
fire heard it and rose stiffly to his feet 
and went into the shadows on the side 
farthest from the door, where a pile of 
small logs reached to the height of his 
waist. He pulled off two or three and 
came back to the hearth, still stiffly, 
and placed them on the bed of embers. 
Soon the dry bark at the sides began 
to catch fire and little tongues of flame 
leaped up and curled along the wood. 
The man sat looking at them, hunched 
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up in his chair, and the light of the 
fire drove back the wall of shadows be- 
hind him and played fitfully over his 
face. 

His face was the face of a young 
man, but in the firelight his eyes seemed, 
somehow, very old and very weary. 
There was a look in them of bleak in- 
difference, of immutable coldness, as 
though the brooding solitude of the 
Alaskan snows had entered into his 
soul and chilled it to the core. He could 
not have been a day more than thirty, 
and yet the fine, yellowish-brown thatch 
of hair on his head showed traces of 
gray where no gray should have been. 
Even here, in a cluttered, dirty cabin on 
the lower reaches of the Yukon in mid- 
February, the man was clean-shaved. 

He stirred once or twice and drew 
his chair back from the fire when the 
warmth of the flames penetrated his 
heavy clothing. But he made no move 
to get up or alter his position in any 
way. He seemed -wholly content to sit 
there staring at the crackling logs as 
though satisfied with the company of his 
thoughts. 

The wind, which throughout the ear- 
lier hours of the evening had been dron- 
ing monotonously over the expanse of 
the snow-and-ice-covered river below, 
was gradually raising its tones into a 
prolonged howling. There had been 
snow for a solid week, a blizzard that 
had raged down out of the North, and 
on this, the first clear night, the wind 
seemed to be shouting a further menace 
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to all who dared to live within its frozen 
sweep. 

The man beside the fire paid no at- 
tention to the shrieking tumult outside, 
but suddenly, as the voice of the wind 
was stilled for awhile, he cocked his 
head in an attitude of listening. Then he 
arose heavily and went over to a win- 
dow and flung aside the curtain of skins 
which hung over it. The cabin stood 
on a slope, and from the window the 
broad trail of the river was visible for 
miles in the pitiless glare of the north- 
ern lights, whose dancing shapes went 
up and down in a dizzying spectacle out 
where the snows of the horizon joined 
the steel-white sky. 

The river itself was but a level road 
of white, with low hills running up on 
either side, and the gaunt forms of pines 
etched themselves in black against the 
snow in a straggling line along it as 
far as the eye could reach. It was a 
vista of loneliness which was starkly 
familiar to the man at the window, and 
it brought no expression into his 
finely chiseled face. Only, much nearer 
than the nearest pine tree, there was 
something which did interest him. It 
was something which he had not seen 
in months. 

A sledge drawn by six painfully la- 
boring huskies and with the bulky form 
of a man riding on the runners behind 
was coming up the slope directly toward 
the cabin. A voice in rough shouts was 
urging on the dogs, and a long lash 
was playing out and over their heads. 

“Brute,” muttered the man at the 
window and went back into the room 
and lit the two candles on the table. 
That done, he returned to his seat by 
the fire and proceeded to fill a black- 
ened pipe with coarse shag tobacco. 

There came a heavy knock at the door 
as he was drawing in the first few puffs. 

“Come in!” he called, without look- 
ing up from his pipe. 

The door rattled on its hinges and 
suddenly was flung open. The wind, 
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whistling in through the opening, 
swirled a drift of snow swiftly over the 
floor. The newcomer thrust his back 
against the door and it closed with a 
bang. 

“A hell of a night,” he growled. 

The man beside the fire said nothing. 
He seemed to take it for granted that 
he was not expected to say anything. 

“Hello,” grunted the stranger. 

“Hello,” said the man at the fire and 
went on smoking. 

The stranger drew off a pair of 
heavy bearskin mittens, stiff with ice, 
and tossed them carelessly on to the 
table. He was clothed from head to foot 
in furs and icicles hung in streamers 
from the parka which hid all but the tip 
of his nose. When he:threw it back, 
there was disclosed a_ strong, full- 
blooded face with harsh, domineering 
eyes and lips which showed thick and 
red through a three week’s growth of 
black stubble. 

“It’s blasted lucky I saw the light 
in your shack,” he said in a rough voice. 
“T’ve had the devil’s own time on the 
river.” 

The man at the fire evinced not the 
slightest interest in the stranger’s words. 
It was as though he had not heard them. 

“Been through the ice twice since 
morning,” the newcomer rolled on and 
stamped his feet on the floor. “My out- 
fit’s at the bottom of the river. Food and 
all the kit from the back of the sledge.” 

“Make yourself at home,” said the 
man beside the fire impassively. He 
sucked at his pipe and was silent again. 

“Got any frozen fish? The dogs are 
hungry.” 

“Back of the cabin,” said the other. 

The stranger pulled his parka over 
his head, grabbed up his mittens, and 
stamped out. Presently there came the 
growls and yapping of his huskies out- 
side the door, and he came in again and 
moved straight to the fire. There he 
crouched for a while, holding out his 
hands to its grateful warmth while water 
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dripped slowly from his heating gar- 
ments and splashed on the floor. Now 
and then he threw a keen glance at the 
slight, silent figure in the chair and once 
he paused with a quick intake of the 
breath and studied the young-old face 
for a full minute. 

When he straightened up again, his 
voice had taken on another tone. There 
was an ill-disguised tremor in it. 

“Nice little shack you’ve got here,” 
he said. 

“Yes.” The word came out noncom- 
mitally. 

“Been here long?” 

“Two years.” A thoughtful puff of 
smoke followed. 

The man in the furs was silent for 
a moment before he asked a question, 
a strange question for any man to put 
in the Northland where the stranger 
who asks for shelter is ever an hon- 
ored guest. 

“Can I have something to eat?” 

“In the cupboard,” the man with the 
pipe said quietly. 

The stranger clumped over to the 
cupboard and rustled around among a 
pile of tins and utensils. He came back 
with a whole side of bacon and a paper 
sack bulging with coffee. From the 
wall beside the fireplace he took down 
a frying pan and a blackened kettle, and 
set about his cooking. There was never 
a word from beside him as the bacon 
sizzled in the greasy bottom of the pan 
and the coffee came to a slow boil. 

The newcomer had thrown off his 
furs by this time and even without them 
he bulked big as a man in the fullness 
of his strength. There was a tre- 
mendous power in the broad sweep of 
his shoulders and the muscles of his 
neck were thick and corded. Little 
beads of perspiration stood out on his 
forehead as he wolfed down the bacon 
in great chunks and buried his hairy 
face in the tin of coffee. Finally he 
finished and put back the utensils. 
Then he wiped his mouth on the back 
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of his hand and came and stood over 
the man in the chair. 

“You know me?” he asked roughly, 

“Yes,” said the man in the chair un- 
interestedly. 

“I’m Steve Gurney.” He uttered the 
words as though he expected the floor 
beneath his feet to open and swallow 
up the other. Still there was no an- 
swer. 

“Why don’t you say something? 
Blast you, can’t you open your silly 
mouth ?” 

“Why should I?” said the man in the 
chair. 

“You’re Arthur Palmer; that’s why. 
Haven’t you anything to say after all 
these years?” 

“No,” said the man in the chair. 

“You devil!” The veins on the big 
man’s forehead were standing out like 
cords. “Do you mean to say——” 

The man in the chair looked squarely 
into the eyes of his challenger with a 


‘chilling calm. 


“I mean to say, Steve Gurney, that 
you and I never were friends. In fact, 
you might even call us enemies. I have 
not got the slightest use for you. You 
can spend the night here on the floor 
and then you can get out. I would not 
turn a dog away from my cabin to- 
night.” 

Gurney’s face flushed to a fierce red, 
and his hands were twitching in front 
of Palmer’s throat. 

“Do you know,” he said thickly, “I 
think I will kill you for that.” 

The gaze of the smaller man never 
wavered, 

“You will not kill me, Steve Gur- 
ney. You are yellow. You may have 
killed men in your three years in the 
North, but you will not kill me. You 
haven’t got the nerve.” The words were 
flat and absolutely without emotion. 

Gurney’s eyes became irresolute, and 
then his head turned suddenly away. 
He could not meet the unfaltering cool- 
ness in Palmer’s gaze. His hands fell. 
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“You can live,” hé said uncertainly, 
with an attempt at a laugh. “I wouldn’t 
kill a louse like you.” 

“No, you wouldn’t kill ‘a louse like 
me,’ because you are afraid to. Three 
years on the roof of the world have 
made you a brute, Steve Gurney, but a 
yellow one.” 

“Keep that mouth of yours closed,” 
bellowed Gurney. Palmer, 
even looking at the angry man, smoked 
on thoughtfully. There was a long si- 
lence while Gurney’s eyes roved about 
the cabin taking in the stores of smoked 
meats hanging from the rafters and the 
cases of canned goods along the walls. 

“You've got a lot of food here,” he 
said ingratiatingly, after a while. 

“All kinds.” 

“How’s your luck been? Any good?” 

“Look under the bunk.” 

Gurney lurched out of his seat and 
pulled the skins off the bunk so that 
what was beneath it could be clearly 
seen, Piled neatly under the bed was a 
collection of small sacks, perhaps fifty 
in all. He lifted one and it was heavy. 
With trembling fingers he untwisted the 
strings about its mouth and poured out 
a handful of a powdery substance which 
glittered alluringly in the candlelight. 

“Dust! Good God!” he muttered 
hoarsely. 

“Yes, it’s the dust,” came the level 
voice of Palmer. “I’ve struck it.” 

“And so have I!” roared Gurney. 
“You're not the only one! My sledge 
is loaded with it and I’ve got three of 
the richest claims———” 

“To hell with you and your claims,” 
said the man by the fire. 

A terrible rage shook Gurney from 
head to foot. His massive form was 
fairly quivering as he rolled back to the 
fire and shook a mottled fist under the 
nose of Palmer. 

“You little whelp,” he half screamed. 
“It’s a show-down now. What the devil 
are you doing here when there’s only 
two months and a half before———-” He 
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broke off in a roar of joy and banged 
his palms together. “Sweet saints! No 
dogs! The man hasn’t got any team. 
You’re stuck here for the winter!” 

He roared in gross, horrible mirth. 

“No,-I have no team,” said Palmer 
placidly. “I stayed on here too long 
panning last fall and I couldn’t get out. 
Perhaps I have no dogs, but—I have 
food. And you have a dog team, but 
your food is at the bottom of the Yukon. 
And Boston is a long way off. Who 
wins, Steve Gurney?” 

Gurney’s mouth dropped open in as- 
tonishment, and then his teeth came to- 
gether with a vicious click. 

“You cursed shrimp,” he snarled. 
“So that’s your game, is it?” 

“T have no game.” 

“You lie!” roared Gurney. “You’ve 
heard from the girl!” 

Palmer was _ regarding 
fixedly. 

“You haven’t or else you wouldn’t 
make that remark,” he said. “No, Gur- 
ney, I have not received a line from 
her nor have you. That was a part of 
the agreement.” 

“She’s waiting now in Boston to see 
which one of us comes back,” said 
Gurney tensely. “It was to be the one 
that made his pile first inside of three 
years. She couldn’t choose between 
us.” 

“My memory is good.” 

“And I’ve made my pile, by God, I 
have!” shouted Gurney, his eyes suf- 
fused with blood. The cool tones: of 
Palmer cut through the roaring of his 
rage. 

“So have 1.” 

“Then—then”—Gurney’s voiee rose 
in a bellow—“which one of us is it to 
be?” He leaped back and tore at the 
shirt which bound his neck. The strong 
cloth ripped like tissue under his pull- 
ing fingers and fell in streamers about 
his waist. 

“Palmer, will you gamble me on it?” 
He did not wait for an answer from 
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the impassive Palmer, but went on hur- 
riedly, the words tumbling from his 
mouth. 

“It’s you or me now. You’ve got the 
food. I’ve got the dog team. I'll stake 
my team against food enough to carry 
me the two hundred miles to Skagway 
where I can get the April boat for Seat- 
tle. If I win, I go and I get the girl. 
If I lose, you take my team and she’s 
yours. It'll be a hard pull over the 
Humpback in this kind of weather and 
if another snowstorm comes, there’ll be 
no getting through, but it’s the only 
chance. Boston on May first or bust, 
and two hands out of three with the 
cards over there. What do you say?” 

Palmer regarded the flushed face of 
Gurney curiously as though a new ani- 
mal had been exhibited to him. His 
eyes were cool, but far back in them a 
sudden light appeared. 

“Done,” he said quietly. 

With a single sweep of his arm, Gur- 
ney cleared the litter of old newspapers 
and dishes off the table and slapped the 
cards down. 

“Cut,” he ordered, and his eyes were 
shining with excitement. “Low deals. 
Two out of three show-down with 
draw.” 

Palmer tranquilly cut the ten of dia- 
monds. Gurney buried his huge fingers 
in the deck and pulled out a card with 
a tattered corner. It was the seven of 
hearts. 

“May the best man win!” he cried. 
“It’s a great stake! Mabel Burton, the 
loveliest ——” 

“At least keep her name out of the 
conversation,” said Palmer icily. “You 
never were a gentleman under your 
skin, Gurney.” 

Gurney flamed out with an oath, and 
slapped down his hand, face up. 

“A filthy mess,” he exploded. “Not 
a picture card.” 

“TI have sevens,” said Palmer, show- 
ing them, and took his three cards in 


the draw. They were a king, a queem 
and an eight. 

More oaths burst from Gurney ag 
his draw brought him nothing better 
than ace high. 

“Deal ’em,” he snarled, and shoved 
the pack to Palmer. His excitement 
was beyond all bounds now, and he even 
omitted to curse the man opposite him. 

‘Palmer dealt smoothly and fault- 
lessly. In his own hand he kept two 
cards and threw the other three on the 
table. Gurney, watching him like a 
hawk, asked for three cards also, and 
laid down a pair of queens. Palmer dis- 
played an ace and a king. 

“The draw will tell,” he said calmly. 

Gurney’s eyes were popping out of 
his head and his breath was thick in his 
throat as the cards fell to him. A four, 
a three. He glued his eyes to the back 
of the next card. It came to him, 
flipped airily across the table by Palmer, 
and fell face up—another three. 

“Queens up!” he roared. “Beat that, 
you shrimp.” 

Blandly and as gracefully as though 
he were dealing in a drawing-room game 
of bridge, Palmer gave himself his three 
cards. Not a flicker of emotion was on 
his face as a ten, nine, and king fell. 
Gurney, after the first two eards had 
fallen and he knew that he had 
won, brought his hand down on the 
table with a bang which jolted the bot- 
tles with the candles perilously near 
the edge. 

“Mine, by all the devils in hell!” 

“I gave you a run for it, Gurney,” 
said Palmer. 

The cards were now in Gurney’s 
hands for the decisive deal. Three 
times his shaking fingers spilled them on 
the table and three times he picked them 
up again and shuffled them clumsily. 
Finally they were all dealt and, as he 
glanced at his, a vicious smile was in 
his eyes. He had four hearts, in- 
cluding the king and the king of dia- 
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monds. A pair of kings should 
wind, hands down. He looked across 
at Palmer who seemed to take no joy 
in his cards. 

“What you got? Lay ’em down,” he 
ordered. 

Palmer laid aside his discard and put 
down three aces. 

The room went red before Gurney’s 
eyes and something seemed to crack 
within his brain. “My God!” he mut- 
tered brokenly, and again “My God!” 
He stared stupidly at the calm face of 
Palmer which seemed hanging in front 
of him in a kind of haze. 

“Two,” said Palmer, and mechan- 
ically Gurney thrust forward the cards. 
They were a six and a jack. 

Rage was almost suffocating him as 
he looked again at his own hand, Four 
to a flush or a pair of kings. One 
chance in six of making the flush, and 
to draw to the kings against three 
aces would be hopeless. One chance 
in six for another heart—one chance 
in six to win. What was the next 
card? 

Its greasy back topped the deck and 
invited him to victory or disaster. It 
slipped slightly to one side under the 
tense grip of his fingers, and a tattered 
corner showed on the card under it. 
That card he had seen before. It was 
the card that he had cut, the seven of 
hearts. 

With a sweep he laid his four hearts 
face up. 

“You lucky dog,” he greeted 
hoarsely, “If I don’t fill——” 

There was a crash as his free hand 
came down on the rickety table. The 
bottle with the candle nearest the edge 
swayed drunkenly to and fro and then 
toppled off. Palmer, moving swiftly, 
bent down and caught it as it fell and 
replaced it and then, with an odd ex- 
pression on his face, looked squarely 
into the bloodshot eyes of Gurney. 

“Take your card,” he said. 
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Gurney’s eyes did not meet his and 
his fingers weakly fumbled at the card 
that was on the top of the deck. He 
turned it and laid it with the others. 

It was the seven of hearts. 

“A flush. You win,” said Palmer, 
without looking. 


Gurney’s leave-taking the next morn- 
ing was hurried. He was up early, sort- 
ing out the load of provisions that was 
to carry him to Skagway and his 
huskies were already in the traces and 
straining against the thongs which 
bound them to the heavily loaded sledge, 
when Palmer came to the door. 

“Well, good-by,” said Gurney, draw- 
ing on his fur mittens and putting his 
whip under his arm. “I’m off for Bos- 
ton.” 

The man in the door said nothing, 
but continued to look at Gurney. 

“It'll be a hell of a trip over the 
Hunchback,” said Gurney uneasily. “If 
there’s snow to-night i 

One of the huskies sniffed the air 
and commenced to whine. 

“Shut up, you beast!” snarled Gur- 
ney, and lashed savagely at the animal. 
The dog yelped with pain and cowered 
back in the traces, licking a hurt paw. 

“Well, I’m off,’* said Gurney again. 
Palmer made no answer, only stared 
fixedly at him. A dull red flush slowly 
mounted to Gurney’s cheeks. 

“Don’t look so sore about it,” he said 
defensively. “I won fair and square, 
didn’t I?” 

Then Palmer spoke. 

“Did you?” he said. 

The man by the sledge glared and the 
whip fell from under his arm. 

“Gurney,” said Palmer, “there’s the 
road,” 

Half abashed, but blustering still, 
Gurney turned to his team. 

“Aren’t you at least going to say 
good-by ?” he asked. 

“Not now,” said Palmer. 
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Six hours later, when Gurney and 
the sledge were tiny atoms of black toil- 
ing over the white breast of the Hump- 
back range, Palmer came out of the 
cabin and stood looking down the trail 
which they had left. He drew a bat- 
tered wallet out of his pocket, and from 
it he pulled a newspaper clipping, 
creased and soiled by its long rubbing 
next to the leather, which he read and 
reread several times. 

The clipping, which was from a Bos- 
ton newspaper six months old, was 
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not long and the headlines told the 
story. 

FASHIONABLE WEDDING IN 

CIETY. 
MISS MABEL BURTON WEDS NEw 
YORK BANKER. 

Drifting softly down from an over- 
cast sky, a flake of snow fell on the 
hand which held the clipping. Another 
fell and another. 

The man at the door of the cabin 
smiled. 

“Good-by Gurney,” he said. 


THE PRIM LITTLE ROAD 
THE prim little road ran up the way 

And never turned to twist and play; 
It ran right past and took no look 
Down toward the happy-hearted brook; 
It never turned its head to see 
Who was near the big oak tree; 
It just went very straight and prim, 
Without a curl or laugh or whim; 
But just because I love to play 
I think I'll take the other way! 


ANNETTE WYNNE. 
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Tue Macician, by W. Somerset Maugham ; 
George H. Doran Company, New York. 


SOMERSET MAUGHAMW’S re- 
* cently announced decision to 
“give his brain-children to the screen” 
coincides almost exactly with the Amer- 
ican publication of his prolonged hor- 
ror story, “The Magician.” Somehow 
or other, the coincidence is suggestive. 
All through this novel there is a savor 
of the “movie” serial, the hair-raising, 
week-to-week thriller, where the un- 
known master mind concocts awful tor- 
tures for his victims, to the delight of 
the screen devotees. 

In point of resemblance all that might 
be significant enough, if Mr. Maugham 
had been aware of his cinema model ; but 
the 1908 English copyright for “The 
Magician” acquits him. Possibly, too, 
the comparison is not quite just. This 
author’s magician is ne mysterious 
shadow; rather, a man “ef vast obes- 
ity,” who toots his own hora loudly on 
every third page, a killer, whose three 
dead lions in three successive shots go 
to make an unmistakable world’s record. 

“The Magician,” somewhat unfortu- 
nately, seems to have happened along 
at a time when the average reader is 
not quite fed up on realism. Nothing 
is impossible on the screen, but the 
novel still has to limit itself more or 
less to practical reality. It is no mean 
task to accommodate superstitions of 
the Middle Ages to a twentieth-century 
setting, and a still more difficult propo- 
sition to get such a combination across. 
That seems to be exactly what Mr. 
Maugham has attempted. He talks 
with perfect seriousness about black 
magic, alchemy, and all sorts of things 
that we uninformed like to laugh at. 


Most of us have never seen a corpse 
returning in tears from the grave, or 
an “homunculus,” molded by man’s 
hands, breathing like a human being. 
We have never been fortunate enough 
to cure a deadly snake bite with a few 
appropriate words or to hypnotize a 
Monte Carlo roulette wheel into rolling 
the gold our way. If we had confidence 
in that sort of hocus-pocus, some of us 
might feel like diving clear to the bot- 
tom of occult lore. But the vote of the 
common-sense majority insists it can’t 
be done. Still, far be it from those of 
us who could never distinguish between 
a sylph and a salamander to remain too 
skeptical. 

Whatever else may be said about 
“The Magician,” it must be admitted 
that Mr. Maugham has succeeded in 
presenting something apart from the 
common run of present-day fiction. 
The whole narrative proceeds in the 
direct, clear-cut style which has char- 
acterized the author’s other works. Mr. 
Maugham is fond of dialogue and 
sharply lined description, but he shrinks 
from character analysis after the hard- 
worn introspective fashion. His object 
in this particular case is mainly the tell- 
ing of a weird story, keeping always the 
element of the supernatural in the fore- 
ground. If relief from realism is 
wanted, or change from social problem 
discussion, this sort of romance offers 
at least a partial rest cure. 

Probably “The Magician” will never 
achieve the popularity of “The Moon 
and the Sixpence,” nor stir up an equal 
amount of discussion. The appeal is 
not so universal, for here a much 
greater stretch of the imagination is re- 
quired; and normal people nowadays 
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rarely care to range beyond the improb- 
_ able in fiction. You can wrangle over 
doubtful questions; but when ninety- 
nine persons out of a hundred believe 
a thing to be impossible, the one hun- 
dredth will generally keep his suspi- 
cions to himself. 

The publishers of “The Magician” 
have stated its case accurately and fairly 
enough in their outside cover summary. 
“Mr. Maugham tells his strange love 
story quite directly. Indeed his matter- 
of-fact treatment of the amazing events 
obsesses the reader with the power of a 
nightmare.” 

If you like to be obsessed in that way, 
here’s your chance. R. M. P. 


Tue Brimminc Cup, by Dorothy Canfield; 
Harcourt, Brace & Howe, New York. 


URING his stay in the United 
States in December, 1919, Vis- 
count Grey spoke in a university town. 
His subject was “Recreation.” Among 
other things he said, “I will recommend 
you, at any rate, one good modern 
novel. Its name is “The Bent Twig,’ 
the authoress is Dorothy Canfield, and 
I can tell you nothing except that she 
is an American. But the book seems 
to me one of the best pieces of work 
in novel writing that has come under 
my own observation recently.” 
Dorothy Canfield’s most recent novel, 
“The Brimming Cup,” is, on most 
counts, a worthy successor to her earlier 
work. It is the daily chronicle of a 
typical American family. Indeed, it is 
perhaps somewhat too purely typical, 
for we miss the flavor of New England 
about it, although we are told that the 
scene of the action is Vermont. 
Marise, the talented mother of three 
children, suddenly realizes that the time 
she spends in ministering to her off- 
spring might more profitably b®spent on 
the cultural things of life—music, litera- 
ture, art, travel. A trained nurse could 
more efficiently take over the care of 
the children, for example, and the 
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youngsters be better for it. This 
method of reasoning is inspired by the 
arrival in the small community of Mr, 
Marsh, whom Marise soon comes to 
admire too well and not wisely. 

After an endless amount of intro- 
spection and analysis, Mafise realizes 
that only by sacrifice do humans achieve 
real happiness, and that passion itself, 
though of terrible allure, becomes ulti- 
mately, when indulged, a cloying sweet- 
ness. Here again, that it should re 
quire such endless hours of tedious 
analysis to arrive at a rather obvious 
conclusion, seems not quite right to the 
reader. The smallest act or incident, 
a dying chicken or a piece of raw beef 
—each affords opportunity for pages 
of philosophy. 

In contrast with the solution of the 
main plot, there is the melodramatic 
subplot concerning Gene and Nellie 
Powers and Frank Warner. Dealing 
out to each of the characters in this 
triangular struggle a violent death seems 
hardly to constitute an adequate or even 
partially satisfying solution. | Much 
more powerful would have been the 
ironic, if futile, continuity. of life. 

Mrs. Fisher has meted out poetic jus- 
tice with an impartial hand. The book 
closes with the good people—including 
Mr. Welles—happy, and the bad, dead 
or unhappy. 

The characters in “The Brimming 
Cup” are well drawn and carefully con- 
structed. Neal is the new type of busi- 
ness man, who is moved by the same 
high ethical standards in business as in 
the home. He thinks clearly and 
straightforwardly—a habit which his 
wife, Marise, never achieves. Eugenia 
Mills, in her pursuit of culture, is de- 
fined by the author painstakingly, but 
with little sympathy. 

The conversation in “The Brimming 
Cup” is both real and clever, a detail 
in which few authors excel or, indeed, 
even register. Only an injection of 
humor is lacking. C, M. L. 
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By Dorothy Parker 


Nights Off 


NDER the present conditions— 
U but no, that is no way to begin. 
I know as well as you do just 
how far you would go with an article 
commencing “under the present condi- 
tions.” If you will do the really hand- 
some thing, you'll let bygones be by- 
gones, and give me another chance to 
make a start. 

Well, personally, there are but ten or 
twelve things I can think of that I 
would like to do better than to sit down 
and dash off something fairly snappy 
about the new plays. But you know 
how life is—there is a grave drawback. 
Just at the present time, there is scarcely 
anything to write about. And there, as 
the phrase goes, you are. 

For it has been the period of the great 
talm along Broadway. Searcely a leaf 
has stirred. Save for a mild ripple 
caused by the opening of a new theater, 
ora few bubbles and a trace of oil left 
when some production loosed its clutch 
on the straw and went down for the 
third time, there has been uaothing to 
tuffle the deep peace of the mill pond 
of the Rialto. It will not, they say, be 
apermanent calm. Even now, those in 
a position to know are announcing a 
whole fleet of new productions to be re- 
vealed practically any minute. It is 
nice, of course, to have these to look 
forward to; but the fact remains that 


there is little or nothing to report on 
recent activities in the theater. Now 
there! If I’m not right back to where I 
started! 

There have been, you see, but four 
recently opened attractions to tell 
about. Of these, one, “The Hero,” 
which was produced at matinées only, 
has been quickly removed, for its man- 
ager is going to put it on in the regu- 
lation way in the fall, and he doesn’t 
want the public to get too used to seeing 
it around. Two others, musical com- 
edies, may pick up a bit, but it looks 
from here very much as if they 
wouldn’t be able to make the grade for 
more than a week or so. That leaves, 
as even an amateur at arithmetic could 
point out, exactly one—count it, one— 
play which will be anything but a mem- 
ory by the time these memoirs meet 
your eye. Now I ask you, as a mother 
might, how am I going to hold your in- 
terest, with no more than that to go on? 
All I can do is to beseech you to bear 
in mind that it wasn’t my fault, and to 
announce that next time there will be 
lots of cheery news to tell. 

We may as well go right out after 
“Nice People,” the Rachel Crothers 
play with which New York’s newest 
theater opened. This playhouse, poet- 
ically named the Klaw—how do they 
ever think up these things?—is a de- 
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cidedly attractive place, not so original 
of design as to give you anything to 
worry about, and with plenty of gilt all 
over everything, by way of making it 
seem nice and homy. It is, what is 
more, pleasantly commodious and com- 
fortable. 

In “Nice People” the author concerns 
herself, as so many people are doing just 
now, with the goings-on of our modern 
young. It is an impractical author who 
is not shakirg down his fountain pen 
these days, preparatory to taking a mean 
jab at the manners and morals, if any, 
of contemporary youth. The topic is as 
profitable this season as spiritualism was 
last year. All the writer has to do is 
to read up a bit on the subject in the 
pages of F, Scott Fitzgerald, discover 
that some of our most prominent flap- 
pers smoke, drink, and get clubby with 
the usual dancing men; and then sit 
down and write a what-are-we-coming- 
to article about it, bearing the signifi- 
cant message that times were different 
when grandma was a girl. 


And now Miss Crothers has brought 
the matter to the attention of the box 


office. The first act of “Nice People” 
shows an assortment of débutantes 
drinking, smoking cigarettes—why is it 
that people who disapprove of the prac- 
tice never say merely “she smokes,” 
but always “she smokes cigarettes ?”— 
dispensing with chaperons, staying up 
till all hours, and delivering a generous 
amount of exceptionally bright and 
amusing lines. Then—it is, you see, a 
highly successful play—the process of 
reformation sets in. It takes place, as 
it always does, in the country, this giv- 
ing the heroine a chance to wear over- 
alls and a tattered hat, and look quaint 
against a backdrop of neatly scalloped 
lavender hills, an unconvincing fence, 
and a plot of wire-haired grass. 

The trouble with Miss Crothers’ peo- 
ple is, that when they are bad, they are 
very, very good, and when they are 
good, they are something awful. You 
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couldn’t ask for a more sparkling ang 
entertaining heroine than Teddy 
Gloucester in the first act ; but when she 
gets down on the farm, and meets the 
offensively sterling young hero, and 
starts talking about all the little grow. 
ing things, and about working “with her 
two hands for all that is in her,” and 
being strong and true, and all the rest 
of the old favorites, it doesn’t seem ag 
if you could stand it. 

So often it seems that Miss Crothers 
does this; her plays start out with a 
rush, and then go completely blah, from 
along about the middle of the second 
act till the final curtain, inclusive, 
“Nice People” ends nowhere in particu- 
lar, but it does it, as her plays all do, 
in a burst of wholesome and improbable 
sweetness, amid cries of ‘“Ah-h-h” 
from the audience. I was going to try 
to do something about the conclusion of 
her plays being always a_pollyanticli- 
max, but you can see for yourself that 
it wouldn’t work out so well. 

Yet undoubtedly Miss Crothers has 
one of the most convincing of reasons 
for writing her works along these lines. 
It may be a disappointment to those 
who expect more of her, but, to clinch 
her side of the argument, all she has to 
do is to point triumphantly to the box- 
office receipts. “Nice People” is selling 
out for weeks in advance. So, as long 
as she is satisfied, who am I to get up- 
set about the thing? 

Once you get used to the feeling 
that you ought to run up to the corner 
and get Francine Larrimore a box of 
cough drops to help that hoarseness of 
hers, you find that she is playing the 
heroine with great skill. The other flap- 
pers about town are well represented by 
Tallulah Bankhead and Katherine Cor- 
nell. 

“The Hero,” written by Emery Pot- 
tle under the slightly assumed name of 
Gilbert Emery, received the almost un- 
restrained enthusiasms of the newspa- 
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per reviewers. Of course, there is no 
accounting for such things; it may be 
that I have no finer feelings; it may be, 
as the popular alibi runs, that I was not 
in the right mood ; it may be simply that 
| am in need of a spring tonic. But in 
any event, I find it practically impossible 
to string along with the boys. True, 
“The Hero” presents an idea new to 
the theater: that a spectacularly brave 
soldier, once home from the field of 
honor, may turn out to be, in everyday 
life, even a bit more worthless than the 
rest of us. The thing is that to prove 
his point, Mr. Pottle brings in virtually 
every device known to the theater, ex- 
cepting only the gun which is not 
loaded, and the husband who returns 
unexpectedly from a business trip, ex- 
plaining that he forgot his gloves. 

Carefully planted in the play are the 
poor orphan girl, the dissatisfied wife 
bored with her humdrum husband, the 
little golden-haired child, and the church 
funds left in the house over night. 
Given those and an unscrupulous ex- 
soldier, you can go right ahead and 
write the drama for yourself. You 
know that the poor orphan girl is going 
to be seduced ; that the dissatisfied wife 
is going to fall for the young soldier; 
that the little golden-haired child is at 
some stage in the performance going to 
be carried on in its night attire; and 
that the soldier is going to make off 
with the church funds. All these things 
you see are going to happen, and you 
are powerless to stop them. And hap- 
pen they do, just as conscientiously as 
if they had never occurred before. 

The piece is well acted, particularly 
by Grant Mitchell as the humdrum hus- 
band, and Kathlene Macdonell as the 
wife. Robert Ames, as the soldier, must 
speak lines a bit too determined in their 
local color to be really convincing; the 
slang of the soldier in “Diff’rent” is of 


a far less studied and more realistic 
brand. A dog which figures in the com- 
pany, while rather self-conscious, is 
adequate. 

These lean weeks were rendered a 
shade more depressing by two musical 
comedies, which opened on the same 
night, side by side, at the Apollo and 
Times Square Theaters, respectively. 
So far, it looks like a draw as to which 
is the more thoroughly poisonous enter- 
tainment of the twain. 

The one named “Love Birds” has Pat 
Rooney in it, and this, it is to be feared, 
will give it a place only as the second 
worst. Of course, its songs and its 
lines do all they can to crowd it into 
first place, but the presence in its cast 
of Mr. Rooney and Miss Elizabeth 
Hines must remove it from the class 
now occupied solely by its next-door 
neighbor, “The Right Girl.” 

“The Right Girl,” one must say in 
all fairness, has Miss Dolly Connolly, 
who sings with Nora-Bayeslike good 
humor, and who looks remarkably like 
Gilda Varesi. It also has several pleas- 
ant tunes. But, on the other hand, it 
has Mr. Robert Woolsey, a comedian 
who ingeniously combines the worst 
features of Ed Wynn, Eddie Cantor, 
and Johnny Dooley. It also has a song 
which exploits the rhyme: 


I wouldn't give five cents 
For a marriage license. 


There is another song which, try 
though I may, I cannot hold myself 
back from quoting in full. It doesn’t 
seem as if I could ever have enough 
of it. 


The man is the engine, and the girl is the 


train; 

But what holds them together is hard to 
explain. 

Love is the engineer, and kisses the coal, 

Affection is the railroad, and marriage the 
toll! 
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W ITH summer coming on apace, we are 

planning for you several numbers of 
Ainsiee’s which we believe will make your 
train journey less irksome, the day less op- 
presively hot, when you read them. Not 
light, frothy tales, mind you, but the type of 
entertaining fiction which is easy to read 
and which invites even against the competi- 
tion of manifold summer diversions. 

In the July issue, for instance, are as- 
sembled a group of authors who have per- 
fected the art of story-telling to a point 
where they are hard put to it to supply the 
public demand for their commodity. And 
each of their tales is representative for its 
originality and tone—for all round merit. 
For Atnster’s has always sought the good 
story first rather than the well-established 
author. 


HE novelette in the July issue is by 
Katharine Hill, and for most of Arns- 
Lee’s readers that is sufficient assurance that 
among novelettes it is unique. For Miss 
Hill, better than most authors, knows how to 
construct a short novel, so that it has all the 
essence of a book-length work, together with 
the brisk action and economy of words of the 
short story. We believe that Miss Hill has 
never written a more thoroughly entertain- 
ing short novel than her latest, “The Little 
Clay Pot.” Through the medium of a ship- 
wreck, in which she is curiously overlooked 
by the rescuers, a girl of low degree finds 
herself alone on an _ ocean-going liner. 
Though it has listed dangerously, the ship 
does not actually founder, and so, after the 
initial terror, Sheila finds herself monarch 
of all that surrounds her. She ensconces 
herself in the stateroom of Christabel Greer, 
a wealthy young woman passenger who, in 
her rapid flight, has left behind her beautiful 
clothes and most of her jewels. Sheila ap- 
propriates the habiliments of the upper 
classes with the greatest ease and savoir 
faire. And when, at length, she is rescued 
by a gay yachting party she disports herself 
as a lady to the manner born. But one of 
the youths of the party, acquainted with the 
fair Christabel, recognizes her jewels and 
sees Sheila for what she is—a fraud. And 
thereafter, Sheila's life becomes a thing of 


frequent dodgings, of measured words, of 
wandering from city to city. 

Miss Hill is adept at creating the unusual 
situation and at working out a tale in a 
new way, and, as we have said, in “The 
Little Clay Pot” she has outdone herself, 


N the July issue you will find, too, another 
tale by Thomas Burke, the author of 
“Limehouse Nights.” This time it is a small 
drama of the London slums, alive with the 
vibrant activity of the lafge-city underworld, 
with, underneath, the same old homely, yet 
stirring emotions of humans the world over. 
Katie the Kid was a “copper’s nark,” a spy 
employed by the police, but when the great 
experience of love came to her, she hadn't 
the heart to admit her profession and 
posed instead as a cigarette-factory girl. 
But murder and theft and deception gen, 
erally will eventually “out,” and when Katie 
finally confessed her calling, she discovered 
many things she had never suspected. 
“The Stormy Petrel,” a short story by‘ 
Hugh MacNair Kahler, is different from 
much of this well-known author's work, 
but is so unique in its own way that we 
recommend it highly. The “stormy petrel” 
of the tale is a business man given to sharp 
practice, who has lived by intrigue. The 
astuteness of a woman employee, however, 
eventually works his undoing, and brings 
to a happy consummation her own love affair 
with one of the “petrel’s” victims. Here is 
no ordinary yarn. You'll enjoy, as we have, 
the reading of “The Stormy Petrel.” 


HARLES HANSON TOWNE has an- 
other bright tale in the July AInsLee’s. 
“The Man Behind the Screen” is an intense 
study into the make-up of a man. Not a 
character study so much as a gripping human 
narrative, “The Man Behind the Screen” is 
set forth in Mr. Towne’s own inimitable 
style. It is a tale you'll remember. 
Another Canadian story by Valma Clark, 
called “The Third Rater,” a charming Louisi- 
ana tale by Ernest L. Starr, “From Out the 
Open,” Paul Hervey Fox’s “The Luna Moth” 
—these and other unique short stories com- 
plete an entertaining number of an enter- 
taining magazine—the July AINSLEE’s. 
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© B&B 1921 


Corns Will Go 


while you sleep—if you do this 


PPLY Blue-jay to a corn to- 
night—the liquid or the 
plaster. It is done in a moment. 


The corn ache will end; the re- 
moval of the corn will begin. 


Hour by hour Blue-jay will 
gently undermine that corn. In a 
little while the corn will loosen 
and come out. 


The way is easy, gentle, sure 
and scientific. A famous chemist 
perfected it. A laboratory of 
world-wide repute prepares it. 


Plaster or Liquid 


Millions of corns every year 
are removed by it. Countless 
people, by its use, keep free from 
corn pains always. 

Cease your wrong methods. 
Try this modern, this efficient way. 

There is no need for harsh 
treatment, no need for soreness. 
And paring is futile and dan- 
gerous. 

All about you are people de- 
lighted with the Blue-jay method. 
Find out what they know about 
it. Try it tonight. 


Blue-jay 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


The Scientific Corn Ender 


BAUER & BLACK Chicago New York Toronto 
Makers of B & B Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
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UNITED Y. M. C. A. SCHOOLS 
Dept. 51-J 375 Lexington Ave., New York City 


I am interested in the position or home-study course I 
have marked. Please give full information. 


Salesman Business English Factory Management 
Stenographer Advertising Man Mechanical Engineer 
Business Law Auto Mechanic Concrete Engineer 
Better Letters Radio Operator Electrical Engineer 
Foremanship Civil Engineer Machine-Shop Practice 
Draftsman Electrician Farm Motor Mechanic 
Illustrator Steam Engineer Building Contractor 
Accountant Agricultural Courses 
Banking Poultry Husbandry 
Bookkeeper Mathematical Courses 
Surveyor Foreign Languages 150 Other Courses 


MEISTER PIANO 


and a guaranteed saving of $100 to $150 


a Eight exquisite styles to choose from and the one 
Address you select will be sent to youon 


30 DAYS FREETRIAL—ALL a PREPAID 


Don't be content with your present ability and your 
present place in the world’s affairs. You have it in 
you to become a bigger man, to shoulder larger 
responsibility, to do more, to earn more, to serve more, 
to enjoy more, 


The men who have gone past you were not just 
lucky fellows. They had better training. You, too, oo 


can get better training. You can be valued for what MadestCald 
you know rather than what you can do with mere PER ANS} Rolled 16 oz: 
muscle. Copper 

No matter what you have missed in the way of general 2 
or special education you can make up for it. Many 
years ago the Y. M. C. A. Schools were organized for . 
the young men who had ambition to use spare hours in sone SAP the world. 
putting more into their heads. These schools have grown ’ = Orders Sh 
until in 1920 more than 120,000 young men studied under i racers ipped 
the guidance of earnest Y. M. ©. A. instructors. With mi = 2 at once in 
correspondence instruction added to day and evening sy ; 
classes, we are in a position to help many more thousands, 

The United Y. M. C. A. Schools offer you standardized 
courses of great variety. Our instruction is of the most 
concise and practical kind, prepared to meet the needs of 
men at work, and sold at very reasonable prices. 

The case of every student is carefully considered and 
he is advised to enroll only for that course which will 
most likely develop his talents 


. COPPER TUBING in Coils per 

You owe it to yourself to learn what the United Y. M. ‘oot, 4-inch, 20c: %-inch, 25c; %4-inch, 35¢e. 

A. are doing for many thous UNIONS %-in. S0c; %-in. 75. 

people. Jon’t think that your case is different. e 

have probably had hundreds of similar cases. STANDARD METAL WORKS 
This month—NOW—is the time to besin 6 Beach Street, Dept. S-7, BOSTON, MASS. 

your training Your big opportunity may * 

come sooner thin you expect Be prepared 

for it. Mail the Inquiry Coupon above. 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair frog 
growing again. Easy, painless, harmless. No sca a 
Booklet free. Write today, enclosing 3 stamps W qui 
teach Beauty Culture 

D. J. MAHLER, 866 PP Mahler Park, Providence, R. 


Cuticura Soap 


is IDEAL 


For the Hands 


‘a Laboratories, 
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Soothing Shave 


Plus 4 things more 


By V. K. Cassady, B. S., M. S., Chief Chemist 


We wanted to give men the benetits 
of palm and olive oils in shaving. 

We knew these softening, soothing 
oils were the best for the face—for 
3,000 years that had been known. But 
our problem was to apply their balmy 
blend to a shaving cream. 


It was not easy—though we certainly 
knew soap making well. Our creation 
of the finest toilet soap known had 
proved that. 


We made up and tested scientifically 
130 different kinds of shaving cream. 
We tested all other known creams, 
too. We found their virtues and their 
faults. And step by step, and month 
by month, we improved our formulas 
until we seemed to reach perfection in 
each quality desired. 


Formula No. 130 was right 


In this formula we found we had 
at last attained the ideal shaving 
cream. It proved superior on these 
tests: 


PALMOLIVE 


Shaving Cream 


It multiplies itself in lather 250 
times. Just one-half gram—a bit of 
cream—proves plenty for a luxurious 
shave. 

The oil coating on the beard is re- 
moved almost instantly. Within one 
minute the beard absorbs 15% of water 
—enough to soften the stubbornest 
beard. Such quick efficiency is aston- 
ishing. 

The lather maintains its rich creamy 
fullness for ten minutes on the face. 
Plenty of time to shave. 

The palm and olive oils are the su- 
preme lubricant, soft and soothing to 
the skin. So the need for lotions is 
ended. 


Now test it yourself 

Millions have already adopted Palm- 
olive Shaving Cream because of these 
superiorities. 

The coupon will bring you a trial 
tube without cost. You will be de- 
lighted with what we accomplish for 
you. 


10 SHAVES FREE 


Simply insert your name and address 
ard mail to 
Palmolive Company, 
23 Milwaukee, U.S. A. 
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Illinois Monarch 
19 Jewels 


genuine Ruby and Sapphi 


“10 Days 
Free Trial 


Wear this watch ig 
ide not to 


Just send your name and address. The watch, ‘Y and 
ou by prepaid express. Give expressman $8.75. 
it 


is mer Wear the watch ‘and chain 10 days. 
if you don’t wish to keep it return it_at our ex and your 
deposit will be refunded instantly. You are not out one penny. 

is absolutely free. if you keep ‘the watch, pay $4.00 a 
month until full price, $40. is paid. 


‘The supply limited. 
‘ou tak, rh 


J.M.LYON & CO. 


=> 
Comb It Through Your Hair and 
the Gray Disappears 


Don't think there is no choice between old 
fashioned dyeing and gray hair, Science has come 
to the reseue with a clear, colorless preparation 
which restores the original celor in from 4 to 8 
days, 

Mail the coupon for a trial size bottle, Test on 
a single lock of hair. Mary ‘T. Goldman's Hair 
Color Restorer doesn’t interfere with washing, 
there is nothing to rinse or rub off. Buy from 
your druggist, or direct from us. 

MAIL THE COUPON 
The trial size bottle and comb will come hy re- 


turn mail. 


Mary T. Goldman, 452 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Mary T. Goldman, 452 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. ] 

Please send me your FREE trial bottle of Mary T. Goll- § 
man’s Hair Color Restorer with special comb. I am not 

obligated in any way by accepting this free offer The natural 1 

color of my hair is 1 

black. . jet blec! brown 
medium brown light brown ; 

ae ae ees = 


Order Today on Trial 
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ASPIRIN 


Name “Bayer” on Genuine 


Warning! Unless you see the name “Bayer” 
on package or on tablets you are not getting 
genuine Aspirin prescribed hy physicians fo: 
twenty-one years and proved safe by millions 
Take Aspirin only as told in the Bayer pack- 
age for Colds, Headache, Neuralgia, Rheuma- 
tism, Earache, Toothache, Lumbago and fo- 
Pain. Handy tin boxes of twelve Bayer Tab- 
lets of Aspirin cost few cents. Druggists also 
sell larger packages. Aspirin is the trade 
mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoacetic- 
acidester of Salicylicacid, 


Tire Prices Cut 
Tube FREE 


MILES 


6 0 0 Guaranteed 


Our double tread reconstructed tires save you time, 
energy and money and doaway with tire troubles. Our 
tires cannot be compared with a Goutle trecd 
cr triple fabric tires of inferior make. reputation 
and to the fact that notimeor 
ey to make our tires excel inqualityand 

durability Our tires are used from coast 
tocoast. Reliner Free with Every Tire. 
Price Size Price 


35: 
10.95 E 37x56 
Send $2.00 deposit for each tire or- 
dered, balance to be paid C after 
examination. State whether S 
Side or Clincher is desired. If full 
amount is sent with order, dedgct6%, 
our specia) discount for 


GREAT TIRE CO. 


1549 S, Michigan Ave. 
Dept.38 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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See Catalog for bargains 

in Wrist Watches — Silk Rib- 

bon and Extension Link Bracelets, 
= trom $22 for Gold Filled Wateh, war- 
ranted for 20 years, up to $365 for Solid 
Gold and Platinum Wateh studded with 


20 fine diamonds. Easy Credit Terms. 


Z 


um W: 

\ Diamond-Set. ‘Also a splendid assort- 
ment of the new engrav jerced Rings 
and Diamond La Vallieres, Bar Pins, Ear 

| Screws, Scarf Pins, C uff Links, Watches, 
ete. Whatever you select yes be sent prepaid. 


ing 
Solid Gold,’ 
A Platinum top. 


own hands. one of the 
chase price ana iy it; lance in eight equal 
amounts, payable month! hly. 
Watches, Guaranteed 25 


low as $2.50 a month. Liberty 


js Accept: 
LOFTIS BROS. & CO. ii: 


THE OLD RELIABLE CREDIT JEWELERS 
Dept. A-222 108 N. State St., Chicago, Uh, 


"DON’T SHOUT” 


“I can hear you with the MORLEY 

PHONE.” Itis invisible, weight- 
less, inexpensive. 
No metal, wires nor rubber. Can 
be used by anyone, young or old. 
The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are to 
the eyes. Write for Free Bookiet 
containing testimonials of 
qeere all over the country. It 


eseribes causes of deafness; 
tells how and why the MORL EY 
PHONE affords relief. Over 
one hundred thousand sold. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 758, 26 S. 15 St., Phila. 


Have You Ever Read 


Picture-Play 
Magazine? 


Bubbling Over With Screen News 


(heapest Way to Go 


to work, to school, or for fun and 
jon js ona Ranger! Bieyele Choice of 44 
peas; colors and sizes. § Save $10 to $25 on Direct 
front -Factory shipment. 30 Days’ 
tial, shipped on approval, 
wth ways if not accepted. 


12Months to 
laved time and carf: 
mall Dayments. 
Parts equipment—half usual retail prices 
TIRES Send no money. Write for big i illustrated 


CYCLE COMPANY 


DEPT. C4 CHICAGO, ILL. and Payment Terms: 


We pay the express 


clipped this coupon. 


them to have. 


means—you can do it! 


BOX 3631 


or in the subject, before w 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
Electric ighting and Rwys, 
Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 

Gas Engine Operating 
ENGIN 

Surveying an nd Ma apping 
MINE FOREMAN ORE NGINEER 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 

Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 

Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 

PLUMBING AND HEATING 

| Sheet Metal Worker 

| () Textile Overseer or Supt. 
CHEMIST 

Pharmacy 


Name__— 
Present 
Occupation 
Street 

and No. 


City 


T takes but amoment—to mark the career 
| 4 of your choice, sign your name, clip out 
and mail, 


Yet that simple act has started more than 
two million men and women toward success. 


In city, town and country all over the 
world men are living contented lives in 
happy, prosperous homes— because 


In every line of business and industry, 
in shops, stores, offices, factories, in mines 
and on railroads, men are hol 
tant positions and receiving splendid sal- 
aries—because they clipped this coupon. 


You too can have the 
in the work you like bes 
give you and your family the home, the 
comforts, the little luxuries you would like 
No matter what your age, 
your occupation, your education, or your 


All.we want is a chance to prove it. 
isn’t it? Then mark and mail this coupon. There's 
no obligation and not a penny of cost. 
thing that takes but a moment, but it is the most 
important thing you can do today. Doit now! 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


osition you want 
a salary that will 


a. Write name and address here 


they 


ding impor- 


That's fair, 
It’s a little 


SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without me me, pen qualify for the position, 


BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
L) Private Secretary 


Commercial Law 
Cert. Public Accountant 

Railway Accountant 

ADVERTISING 

Window Trimmer 

(J Show Card and Sign Ptg. 
SALESMANSHIP 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Clerk 
AGRICULTURE 

Poultry 
Railroad Position 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

TRAFFIC MANAGER 


AUTOMOBILES 
GOOD ENGLISH 


Common School Subjects 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning = Spanish 
= Mathematics be, Teacher 
LJ Navigation LJ Banking 


‘Business 
Address____ 


— 


Canadians may send this coupon to International 
ence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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You may be sure when you wear 
“Bostons,” your socks will not only stay 
up but will look as though they were 
ironed into place. If you see some fel- 
low reach down for a dangling garter 
Strap, pass the good word along to him. 


GEORGE FROST CO., BOSTON, Makers of 
Velvet Grip Hose Supporters 


for Women, Misses, Children and Infants 


Blank Cartridge Pistol 


REVOLVER STYLE 


es obtal: reat 
it lying ebost writhont ine anger 
or nger 
Gached to other fevolvers. PRICE SOc. Better 
make and superior quatty for for 00, 

ss 50 


for the. 


et 
of these 
King LIZNITE. all 
the fire and sparkle e finest diamond 
will be sent you by cae mail. 


hand set 
with full carct weight LIZNITE GEM. 
Select the one you like best: 
No, 1—$21. 4 8—$15.60 
No. 4— 15.50 
Size must be ordering. 
Whoa your GEM RING comes 
monthly until paid. Money back ar an 
within 10 daye if if not perfectly sa’ 
@ Liznite Gem Ring Today 
THE LIZNITE GEM COMPANY 
“The House of Quality and Price”’ 


Please mention this magazine 


be x fo 
increased value 
than you paid, 


No Red Tape—No Delay 
Every transaction CON 
TIAL. You don’t do 
yourself and your dollars unless 
Sweet's Cluster: 
7 Fine Diamonds, set 
Platinum. 
1% cara’ De. 
. $62.50. Dept. 18 
Capitat $1,000, ‘one 


LW-SWE OF a 


1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FREE 
RING OFFER 
Just to advertise our famous Hawaiian im. 
diamon: de- the greatest di the world 
has ever known. e will 4s 
free this 14k gold “ring, 
im. diamond—in 
Pay ©. 0. D. 
charwes to cover pos boxigg 
andling, etc. If you ea can 
‘return an 


10,000 given away. ‘mo mover. 
quick. Send size of finger 


KRAUTH & REED, Deptt? 


MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO 


Auto Owners 
WANTED! 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world. 
Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hydraulic 
Expansion Processthat 
nates sciet 
9 Rim Cut and enables us tose lute! 
our tires under a can 


10,000 MILE || cu 
GUARANTEE || ,° 


We want am agent in every Tat « 
community to use and intro- mon 
duce these wonderful tires at offer 
our astonishingly low prices fron 
to all motor car owners. The 


FREE TIRES forYOUROWNCAR 


toa resentative in each community. 
Write for booklet fully describing thisnew | It r 


q 


process and explaining our amazing rott 
ductory offer to owner agents. rat 
Hydro-United TireCo. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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"KEEP TO THE RIGHT! 


Send for ADA Literature 


JOHN L. WHITING - J.J. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 110 Years and the Largest in the Wor 


ADAMS CO., Boston.U.S.A, 


ALL STANDARD MAKES 


These tires are all makes, Serger ly 


in advance. We ship on appro 
© cent discount if money oo full accompanies order. Just write, tell us 


you pay. 6 
your size, also whether S.S. or C.L. 


KLASS-WORTH 


CO., 3033 Michigan Ave 


proval by Express. See and ins 


nd today. While these bargain prices last 
Dept.78-A C 


Kill Rats 


Positively No Poisons Used! 


elevators, farms have been rid of rats and 

mice by Reefer’s RatVirus. It’s a bacterio- 
logical concentrate discovered by noted French 
scientist. Sure death to all rodents—abso- 
lutely harmless to everything else. Children 
can eat it as safely as jelly. 


Guaranteed to Kill Every Rat 
on Your Place in SIX Days 


Use Reefer’s Rat Virus and if there’s a single 
tat or mouse left after 6 days you get your 
money back. What greater proof, what fairer 
offer could you ask? You don’t have to suffer 
from rats any more. You can kill themSURE. 
These results guaranteed. 


Rats Die Outside 


It makes them die outside seeking water. No 
rottir.g odor. No rats to kill. Only perfect 
rat killer invented. Sure—safe—simple to use. 


Geers ocean ships, warehouses, grain 


E. J. Reefer, ventmor. n.’s. 


N on Wa y 
by Science 


You can prove that your rats—all of them— 
can be killed in 6 days. Your money back if 
there’s a single rat left. You run no risk. 
Rats are costing you more every day you 
delay. They spread disease, cause fires. 
Don’t hesitate—accept this square-deal offer. 


Don’t Delay! 


E. J. Reefer, 

A74 Main St., 

Ventnor, N. J. 
accept your offer. En- 
closed find $1.00 for one 
ypackage of Reefer’s Rat 
@ Virus, You agreeto refund m: ~ 4 

money if I’m not 100% satisfi 


Fill out the coupon and mail. 
We will send enough Reefer’s 

Rat Virus to clear a big 
barn or house of rats for 

just$1.00. Try it—your ra 
money back if you say 
so. Get rid of every 
rat—here’s your 
chance. Mail 
this coupon 
today. Do it 
Now! 


Address... 
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“I look upon correspondence instruction as one of the most wonderful and phenomenal 
developments of this age.” —Theodore Roosevelt 


This Executive Rose 
From a Clerkship 


Five years ago he was a subordinate. Today he 
is dictating policies in a great corporation. Some 
of his former mates say it was luck—others talk of 
favoritism—but the records of LaSalle Extension 
University show that it was specialized business 
knowledge which put this man into an officership. 
He saw that training was all he needed to pass from 
the high stool in the outer office to the big mahog- 
any desk in the private room. He realized that the 
pos men who are ‘‘held down’”’ are the ones who do 
not neahe themselves worth more to their employers. 


He Signed and Mailed a LaSalle Coupon 


This man got his start by sending a coupon like 
the one below. It brought him complete information 
about the LaSalle Problem Method of training under 
experts by mail during spare time—a plan which 
organizes and gives a man the knowledge and ex- 
perience of hundreds of the country’s successful 
executives and business authorities. Along with 
this information came evidence—copies of hundreds 
of letters—from men who also were formerly in sub- 
ordinate positions, but who had been advanced thru 
LaSalle training He enrolled, got this specialized 
training and quickly won promotion. 

LaSalle experts have helped more than 270,000 ambitious 
men to get the kind of knowledge which commands the high 

salaries. Every year more than 50,000 new membcrs enroll. 


And yet, “Big Business” is constantly complaining of the 
scarcity of men qualified for executive positions. 


Practically every eyo commercial corporation and railroad 
company inthe United States employs LaSalle trained men in 
responsibie positions, As many as 50 to 2,000 are to be found 
in each of such organizations as Standard Oil Co., Ford Motor 

+o., U.S. Steel Corporation, Swift & Co. , Pennsylvania System, 
International Harvester Co,, Armour’ & Co., Baltimore & 
Ohio R. R. 


What the LaSalle Problem Method Means 


Every problem, lecture, lesson text and special article in- 
cluded in the LaSalle courses is based upon the actual business 


experience of an authority in that particular field. Enrolled as 
a Salle member, you get your training by actually solving 
the problems which you would meet if you were holding the 
position for which you are training. You become perfectly 
familiar not only with basic principles, but with the most eff: 
cient methods of modern business practice You go forth pre- 
pared to make important decisions and to direct others—which 
means rapid advancement in position and salary. 

Enrolled with LaSalle, you not only get the benefit of thoro 
instruction from experts, but you are entitled to the use of our 
consulting service, which brings free advice from our staff on 
any business problem whenever you need such assistance, 


Which Course Interests You? 


Send the coupon. Indicate the course which particularly 
interests you and you will receive full information about the 
training, the moderate cost and our convenient terms. We 
will also send free our famous book, “Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One,” the book that has started more than 270,000 ambitious 
men on the road to success. Send for your copy now, 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSI 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 65-R Chicago, Illinoi 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding the 
course and service I have marked with an X below, Also a 
copy of your book, ““Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all with 
out obligation to me, 

O Higher Accountancy. 

O Business Management. —Foreign and Domestic. 

O Law—Degree of LL. B. 0 Industrial Management 

O Business Letter Writing. Efficiency. 

O Banking and Finance. O Commercial Law. 

O Personnel and Employ- O Business English 
ment Management. O Effective Speaking. 

O Modern Foremanship. O Expert Bookkeeping. 

O Coaching for C. P. A. O Commercial Spanish. 
Institute 


O Traffic Management 


Name.. 
Present Position.............. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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| The Wo. 2C 
Junior 


equipped with 
Kodak Anastigmat 


f.7.7 \ens and Kodak 
.. Ball Bearing shutter 


$25.22 


This Camera Sits into a niche, all its own. The size of the picture it makes, 2% x 4% 


inches, is particularly pleasing; is almost up to the full post card size—and yet the camera 
itself is small, light, convenient. 


The Kodak Anastigmat lenses are made to exactly fit Kodak requirements. They 
are not merely an adaptation of a lens to the Kodak. They are a Kodak product designed 
to fit Kodaks, and in each case designed with particular reference to the size and type of 
Kodak and Kodak shutter that they are to be used with. The 7.7.7 lens used on the 2C Kodak 
has more speed than the best of the rectilinear lenses and is at least equal to the best anastig- 
mats in depth, sharpness and flatness of field. 


The Kodak, Ball Bearing shutter has speeds of 3';, py and ;}y of a second for ‘‘snap- 
ishats’’, has the usual time and ‘‘bulb’’ actions for prolonged exposures. It is an unusually 
teliable shutter, works smoothly and is quiet in its action. 


The No. 2C Junior is covered with genuine grain leather, is finely finished in every 
detail, is extremely simple in operation, is ‘‘autographic’’, of course and, with the Kodak 


Anastigmat lens, produces negatives having that crispness and sharpness that are character- 
istic of the true anastigmat. 


The price, $25.00, includes the excise war tax. 
All Dealers’ 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, RocuesTer, N Y., The Kodak City 
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Painted by Maxfield Parrish for the Charles BE. Hires Company, Philadelphis 


Just Say “Hires” 


LL over the country you see this striking 
poster by Maxfield Parrish advertising 
Hires. And wherever you see the picture you 
will find genuine Hires. “Hires” is the pass- 
word to Nature’s own drink. 


Nothing goes into Hires but the pure, health- 
ful juices of roots, barks, herbs, berries and pure 
cane sugar. The quality of Hires has, for fifty 
years, been maintained in spite of increased costs 
of ingredients. Yet you pay no more for genuine 
Hires than you do for an artificial imitation. 


Just say “Hires” and get the genuine. 
At fountains, or in bottles. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


Hires 
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